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HIGH TENSILE 
STEEL 


~ : 4 Granite City HighTensile Steel is approximately 








30% stronger than ordinary steel of the same 
weight. For truck bodies, railway cars, and in 
general transportation use it saves weight by 
eliminating dead weight, thus increasing pay 





load without sacrifice of safety factors. In 
addition, it provides greater resistance to abra- 
sive action. Full details on request. 


New bundling and gauge tables, covering 
galvanized, hot rolled and hot rolled an- 
nealed sheets, are just off the press. Send 
for your free copy. 
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As the Editor 
Views the News 


HE atmosphere of Detroit is charged with 
Te buoyant spirit of returning prosperity. 

Everywhere the signs of restless activity (p. 
16) are reminiscent of the palmy days of the 
predepression period. But the illuminating 
point in connection with this Utopian condition 
is that the hustle and bustle apparently have 
pushed the contemporary annoyances of busi- 
ness and politics into the background. Strike 
trouble, which loomed so ominously several 
weeks ago, is forgotten. The hectic debates of 
Washington seem almost as remote as the 
bickering of central Europe. _ Significantly, 
anti-new deal sentiment is growing about as 
rapidly as signs of reviving activity are increas- 
ing. 


+ e ° 


In trying to adjust their daily business op- 
erations to the new freight rates, industrial 
companies are experiencing the usual confusion 
which occurs when federal and 
state agencies disagree on 
methods. Several states have 
sanctioned intrastate increases 
paralleling the interstate ad- 
vances authorized by the interstate commerce 
commission. A few states are standing on the 
30-day notice clause and others have not yet 
acted. The result is a hopeless tangle (p. 10) 
of conflicting rate situations, with unwarranted 
hardships for some shippers and undeserved 
benefits for others. We have a long way to go 
in our effort to design a mechanism for han- 
dling freight tariffs promptly and equitably. 


Crazy Quilt 
Freight Rates 


¢ ° ° 


When General Johnson appeared before the 
senate finance committee to testify in regard 
to the extension of NIRA, he made a point 

which should be considered 


Haste May carefully by all critics of the 
basing point system. He ex- 
Make Waste plained that the system of 


multiple bases has been in ef- 
fect some time (p. 13), that it was introduced 
under the watchful eyes of the federal trade 
commission, and that a great part of the ex- 
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penditure for plant and equipment was allo- 
cated according to the requirements of this sys- 
tem. The General, perhaps more than any other 
new dealer and certainly more than some 
critics, sees the danger of changing the rules 
too abruptly. Even within the bounds of the 
administration of the steel code, we have evi- 
dence that the sudden change of minor regu- 
lations seems to make necessary adjustments 
of far-reaching character. 


° ° ° 


Most of the criticism against the basing point 
system and against certain price provisions of 
the code have originated with companies west 

of the Indiana-Illinois state 

line. The first appeal from the 
Tough Spot ban on the construction of 
steelmaking capacity (p. 11) 
comes from that territory. The 
fight against Pittsburgh-plus was instigated 
from the same district. Companies in this mid- 
western area want to hasten the westward drift 
of the industry. Eastern producers want to re- 
tard its movement. The only possible man- 
made solution would seem to be a compromise 
which will not impose sudden hardships on 
either side. Ultimately, economic law will set- 
tle the argument decisively. 


For Umpire 


° ° ° 


Open-hearth operators attending the recent 
annual meeting in Cincinnati devoted consider- 
able discussion to the length of time ingots 
should be held after pouring. 
Moving them too quickly af- 
ter teeming (p. 46) was said 
to cause the formation of in- 
terior defects. More testimony 
on the satisfactory use of copper stools (p. 48) 
was presented ... At Dayton, O., members of 
the American Society for Metals discussed 
(p. 39) problems involved in heat treating 
metals with controlled atmospheres — a sub- 
ject of unusual interest at this time... Pressure 
blocks (p. 43) applied between screwdowns 
and the upper rolls and fitted with recording 
indicators afford rolling mill operators valu- 
able data on rolling pressures. They destroy 
certain fallacies regarding the rolling of ex- 
tremely thin material. 


= Dap! xe 


Time Element 
Is Factor 








reight Rates in Tangle as 
tates Lag in Matching ICC 


HE freight rate map began 

to look like a patchwork 

quilt last week as the 
emergency advances author- 
ized by the interstate com- 
merce commission became ef- 
fective April 18 on interstate 
shipments while the _ states 
were indecisive or antagonistic 
to comparable rises on intra- 
state movements. 


So far as could be determined, up 
to the end of last week only five im 
portant industrial states——Illinois, 
Indiana, Maryland, Massachusetts 
and New York—had sanctioned in- 
trastate increases paralleling inter- 
state ones, which for iron and steel 
are 7 per cent up to a maximum of 
2 cents per 100 pounds, and 10 per 
cent on switching charges. 

Wisconsin has taken a negative 
position. Ohio has refused to pub 
lish increases on short notice, and 
some other states that already have 
had hearings are also standing on 30- 
day notices. Other states have not yet 
held hearings. Of course, the fail- 
ure of many states yet to act is not 
to be construed as an adverse atti 
tude 


Traffic Men Up in Air 


In the meantime, many confusing 
situations are arising, and_ traffic 
managers are exasperated at the 
tangles, most of which should be 
adjusted within several weeks. Some 
revisions already have been made in 
delivered prices on iron and steel, 
which are reflected in quotations on 
pages 54-58 of this issue. 

In Ohio an unusual situation has 
arisen through refusal by the state 
public utilities commission to auth- 
orize a surcharge on intrastate rates 
short of 30 days statutory notice from 
railroads. 

For the present, this is virtually 
excluding iron and steel shipments 
into Ohio from some important out- 
side production centers; and further, 
it is actually resulting in higher 
prices being received by Ohio manu- 
facturers on some steel products. 

Of course, the reverse is true where 
the Ohio mills attempt to sell in 
those adjacent states, Michigan, for 
instance, where state boards also have 
invoked the 30-day ruling. 

How it is working out may be 
shown by a few specific examples. 
Cleveland is a base for steel bars. In 
selling in Ohio, the Cleveland bar 
producer is unaffected by the ICC 
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surcharge. The rate from Cleveland 
to Canton is 10.5 cents per 100 
pounds, 

From Lackawanna, N, Y., the rate 
to Canton was 22.5 cents, and this 
now has been increased 7 per cent, 
or 1.57 cents. This surcharge amounts 








Status of State Action on 
Freight Rate Advance 


Alabama—Hearing on carriers’ appli- 
cation scheduled for May 7. 

Arkansas—Hearing on carriers’ appli- 
cation April 18. 

Georgia—Hearing to be held later. 

lllinois—Intrastate emergency charges 
approved, but 10 per cent increase 
in switching rates within Chicago 
switching district will not apply. 
This exception, however, will not ap- 
ply on movements from Illinois to 
Indiana within the switching dis- 
trict, and vice versa. 

Indiana—Same action as Illinois. 

Louisiana—Hearing held April 19. 

Mississippi—Hearing expected to be 
held some time in May. 

Michigan—Hearing held April 16 but 
no action taken. 

Maryland Intrastate application 
emergency charges approved effec- 
tive April 18. 

Massachusetts—Intrastate application 
emergency charges approved effec- 
tive April 18. 

New Jersey—Has suspended intrastate 
increase until July 15; hearing 
scheduled for May 2. 

New York—Emergency charges effec- 
tive April 18 except on coke, which 
were made effective May 17. 

Oklahoma—Hearing to be held but 
date not definitely set. 

Ohio—Carriers’ application for author- 
ity to publish on short notice re- 
fused. 

Pennsylvania—No action taken but 
public service commission scheduled 
to meet April 22 and 23. 

Tennessee—-Hearing held April 19. 

Texas—eHearing to be held but date 
not definitely set. 

Virginia— Hearing to be held later. 

West Virginia— Hearing scheduled for 
April 23. 

Wisconsin 
vance. 


‘Has refused intrastate ad- 





to 31:5 cents per net ton, which the 
producer must absorb, in addition to 
the freight differential he customarily 
assumed, in order to reach Canton. 

The Cleveland base price on steel 
bars is 1.85¢c. To sell in Canton in 
competition with Cleveland, Lacka- 
wanna must be content with a mill 
price of 1.71% cents, or $2.70 less 
per net ton than the Cleveland pro- 
ducer. 

How the present set-up gives a 
Cleveland producer a higher price for 
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his product is indicated by the fol- 
lowing example: 

Cleveland is not a basing point for 
plates, and the Pittsburgh base is 
used. Plates are 1.80c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. The freight on carlots from 
Pittsburgh to Canton has been 16.5 
cents per 100 pounds, and the 7 per 
cent surcharge brings this to 17.65e, 
and raises the delivered Canton price 
which the consumer must pay to 
1.9765e per pound. 

When a Cleveland plate mill sells 
to a Canton consumer he deducts 
from this delivered price the actual 
freight from Cleveland to Canton. 
He has been receiving 1.85%e per 
pound, mill. 

Now, as there is no surcharge in 
Ohio, he continues to deduct 11 cents. 
but from a higher delivered price, 
and as a result he receives 1.866¢ 
per pound mill. The difference is 
equivalent to 22 cents per net ton, 
for the seller. 

This is strictly according to code 
and basing point provisions, and in 
line with the present freight rate 
regulations. 

Pittsburgh steel producers now find 
themselves in the position where they 
must absorb the extent of the sur- 
charge to all points of delivery where 
they sell on other than a Pittsburgh 
base. The Pennsylvania public serv- 
ice commission, meeting April 22 and 
23 at Harrisburg, Pa., has strongly 
intimated it will follow Ohio’s ex- 
ample, thus giving Pittsburgh mills 
the advantage of maintaining present 
intrastate Pennsylvania rates un- 
changed. 


Must Absorb Higher Rate 


An example of how Pittsburgh mills 
will be forced to absorb the increase 
lies in a producer there selling bars, 
as an instance, in Toledo, O. The 
delivered price there is the Cleveland 
base on bars plus the rail freight 
from Cleveland to Toledo. 

However, shipping interstate as the 
Pittsburgh bar producer must, he will 
be forced to make the same delivered 
price to his Toledo customer. 

In order to do so he will have to 
absorb the same amount of freight 
as before and in addition, the sur- 
charge. This is despite the Ohio 
public service ruling of April 16, as 
the latter affects only shipments 
originating within Ohio and for ulti- 
mate destination within Ohio. 

Even though Pennsylvania follows 
Ohio's example, the Pittsburgh mill is 
forced into some inequalities when 
it attempts to sell, for example, in 
Philadelphia. This is obviously an 
intrastate movement. But many 
Pittsburgh steel shippers move their 
products to Philadelphia by way of 
the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, New 
York Central or Erie. This type of 
freight moves for a period through 
New York; on it the shipper will 
have moved interstate and thus be 
subject to the surcharge. 


Also, on Pittsburgh steel products 
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destined for export at Philadelphia, 
the surcharge will apply. Even 
though the rail shipment part of this 
movement is entirely intrastate, the 
commission has ruled that the sur- 
charge will apply. 

All arbitrary rates delineated by 
the steel code will not be affected by 
the surcharge. Steel producers at 
Pittsburgh will continue to charge 
their arbitrary switching charges as 
set down in the steel code. 

They will also continue to adhere 
to equalized prices as set up for De- 
troit and eastern Michigan. To do 
se, however, a further freight absorp- 
tion will be forced on the Pittsburgh 
maker. 

Thus, Pittsburgh mills are in the 
position where they must bear the 
major brunt of the increase, regard- 
less of the action of surrounding 
states’ service commissions in ruling 
on their respective intrastate rates. 

Also, on steel shipments sent down 
over the Ohio river by barge to south- 
ern points, by which route Pittsburgh 
producers move considerable ton- 
nage, there will accrue a slight bene- 
fit to the Pittsburgh steelmaker. 
Barge shipments under the steel code 
are figured as a percentage of the 
all-rail rates and under the operation 
of the basing point system, steel, 
delivered in the south by this 
method would of course be figured 
on a Birmingham, Ala., base. 

Illinois Voids Switching Extra 

Shipments within Illinois will take 
the higher freight rates authorized 
recently by the ICC to appiy on in- 
terstate shipments. In allowing the 
application of the emergency charge 
to intrastate shipments, however, 
the commission has eliminated the 
10 per cent increase authorized on 
switching rates within the Chicago 
area. This exception will not apply 
on movements from Illinois to In- 
diana points which may lie within 
the Chicago switching area and vice 
versa. 

Action taken by the Indiana com- 
merce commission is similar to that 
in Illinois, the higher intrastate rates 
becoming effective. Wisconsin, how 
ever, has eliminated the emergency 
charge on intrastate deliveries. In 
those instances where an arbitrary de- 
livered price has been set up under 
the steel code, such as Chicago de- 
livered quotations on steel products 
manufactured in this area, there will 
be no change, the usual switching 
charge of 60 cents a net ton con- 
tinuing. 

At New York, delivered prices on 
steel bars, sheets and certain other 
items, based at Pittsburgh, are ad- 
vanced 2 cents per 100 pounds; and 
on plates and shapes, based at Coats- 
ville and Bethlehem, Pa., respective- 
ly, a little more than 1 cent, with 
prices carried out the fourth decimal. 
Pig iron prices at both Brooklyn and 
Newark, N. J., have been increased 
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approximately 16 and 10 cents a ton, 
respectively. 

New York has suspended advances 
on intrastate rates on coal and coke 
to May 17. New Jersey has suspend- 
ed all proposed increases on intra- 
state rates until July 15, with a hear- 
ing scheduled for May 2. This latter 
decision leaves delivered prices on 
by-product coke at Newark, N. J., un- 
changed. 

An interesting development has 
been the at-least temporary shift 
of the basing point on _§ferro- 
manganese for delivery to Pittsburgh 
from Baltimore to Philadelphia, due 
to the fact that Baltimore now takes 
the higher freight rate. 

Affected by the advance in inter 
state rates, the Baltimore-Pittsburgh 
rate is $5.13, whereas the existing 
rate from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, 
in intrastate traffic, is unchanged at 


$4.99. This shift in rates brings the 
delivered Pittsburgh price up 29 
cents to $89.99. 

On the heavier products delivered 
at most New England points, the max- 
imum 2 cents per 100 pounds will be 
added to the delivered price, although 
plain structural material will be a 
fraction of a cent less at Boston and 
even less at points nearer Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

On wire products based at Worces- 
ter, Mass., the rise of 7 per cent of 
the former freight rate will apply. 
No increase will apply on scrap de 
livered at several important consum 
ing points, notably Worcester, the 
carriers being competitive with 
trucks. Points on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad tak- 
ing pig iron shipments from Everett, 
Mass., will also benefit by failure to 
apply the increase. 


Would Lift Ban on New Steel Capacity 


IRST application for exemption 

from the provisions of the steel 
code which prohibit the construction 
of new open-hearth or bessemer steel 
capacity has been filed by the North- 
western Barb Wire Co., Sterling, III. 

This proposal of the Northwestern 
company to become integrated results 
from its conviction that price provi- 
sions of the steel code are discrimi- 
natory and that its existence is 
threatened unless it installs steel- 
making and finishing capacity. 

Prior to the advent of the steel 
code, a differential on wire rods en- 
abled the Northwestern and similar 
companies to maintain themselves in 
competition with their integrated 
competitors, according to Paul W. 
Dillon, president of the Northwest- 
ern company. 

The code provides an allowance of 
$5 a ton under the base for wire rods 
to manufacturers of woven wire fenac- 
ing, bale ties and similar products, 
but makes no provision for such 


manufacturers as Northwestern. Says 
Mr. Dillon: 

‘We have been seeking relief 
from this situation ever since the in- 
ception of the code, without success, 
and apparently our only recourse to 
keep from being legislated out of 
business, which this company has 
been engaged in for over fifty years, 
is to instal] steelmaking equipment 
so that we will no longer be at the 
merey of the large self-integrated 
mills. 

“We could, of course, install rod 
mills and purchase billets, but we 
would still be at the mercy of the 
controlling interests in the steel busi- 
ness who could at any time use the 
price control regulations of the code 
to file (‘‘fix’’) prices on billets and 
finished common wire products, that 
would place us in exactly the same 
position that we are now in. 

“We have not been seeking pub- 
licity on this for we have felt that it 
is something that should be adjusted 
within the industry, rather than to 
be placed in the hands of politicians 


The “Big Top” for New Carnegie Mill 
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Structural steel 1s rising fast for the building to house the new 42-inch wide strip 
mill which the Carnegie Steel Co. will install at its McDonald (Youngstown), O., 


plant. 
STEEL 


The main building is 1408 feet long 
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who might do more harm than good 
through lack of complete knowledge 
of all the inter-related factors within 
the industry that must be considered. 

‘However, we naturally are going 
to put up a fight for existence and 
continuance of a business that has 
been in operation over fifty years 
and employs over a thousand men and 
has become a definite established 
source of supply to the trade whom 
we serve. 

“While we realize that there is a 
lot of idle steel capacity in the coun- 
try, a lot of this capacity is old and 
more or less obsolete, and we do not 
see any economic gain for the coun- 
try at large in our continuing to sup- 
port or pay for this old, idle steel 
capacity at the expense of our own 
salvation.” 

No statement is made by the 
Northwestern company as to its exact 
program, but in Washington it was 
said steelmaking capacity of 100,000 
tons annually is contemplated. For 
several months it is rumored that a 
tentative order has been placed by 
the company for a 22-stand continu- 
ous rod mill. 

Under the code only steelmaking 
and not steel finishing capacity is 
prohibited, except when the prohibi- 
tion is suspended by the President. 
Many millions of dollars are going 
into finishing capacity. Latest de- 
velopment is the proposal of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. to add a 
wide cold strip mill, on which sn 
announcement may be made shortly 


Labor 
Pittsburgh the 


UESDAY at 
jp Seemeneillie: Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers annual con- 
vention gets under way—a series of 
meetings which may last several 
weeks. 

A lively battle within the ranks is 
promised in view of the expulsion 
Feb. 3, which still stands, of the 
“rank-and-filers’ by officials of 
the Amalgamated under President 
Michael F. Tighe. 

Through last week, the ‘‘rank and 
filers,’’ determined to put on as bold 
a front as possible, made the claim 
that they had added some 4500 new 
members in the Pittsburgh district 
in the past three months, but con- 
servative observers were prone to 
question the statement in view of the 
total Amalgamated membership of 
only 6500 to 7000. 


MARCH SETS 4-YEAR PEAK IN 
METALWORKING EMPLOYMENT 


Metalworking employment during 
March at 22 leading centers was at 
the highest level in nearly four years, 
according to the monthly report of 
the National Metal Trades associa- 
tion, Chicago. Last month’s index of 
70.1 compares with 69.1 in Febru- 
ary, 67.7 in March, 1934, and 46.2 
in March, 19338. The previous high 
mark of the past three years was 69.5 
in May, 1934. 
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Production 


DVANCED 1 point to 46 per cent 

last week, owing to strength in 
the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Buf- 
falo districts, which more than offset 
declines at Chicago, Cleveland and 
Birmingham. Details follow: 


Youngstown—Rose 3 points to 58 
per cent last week, but is expected 
to dip to 56 per cent at this week’s 
start. 

Chicago—Despite minor fluctua- 
tions, the average for the past week 
remained at 50 per cent, practically 
unchanged from the rate of the pre- 
ceding week. Blast furnace opera- 





Steelmaking Operations 


Percentage of Open Hearth Ingot Capa- 
city Engaged in 10 Leading Districts 


Week Same 
ended week 
April 20 Change 1934 1933 
Pittsburgh .... 36 + 2 43 21 
Chicago ........ . 60 — 1 54 231% 
Eastern Pa.... 29% None 40 14 
Youngstown... 58 + 3 60 23 
Wheeling ...... 76 None 73 , 
Cleveland........ 62 = 2 74 36 
PeUMAIS |. ...0:.:.. 37 + 3 57 25 
Birmingham.. 54% —1 52 20 
New England 52 None 89 ; 
Detroit .......... 82 None 94 t 
46 +t 1 55 25 


*tNot reported in 1933, 





tions also are unchanged, with 14 of 
the district’s 36 steelworks stacks ac- 
tive. 


Central eastern seaboard — Un- 
changed at 29% per cent, with little 
variation expected over the near fu- 
ture. Plate makers at the moment 
are producing ingots at about as low 
a rate as any time this year, with 
one taking off an open-hearth, leav- 





Capacity Analysis Available 


An enlargement of the table 
breaking down the capacity for 
making leading steel products 
by cities, which appeared in 
STEEL for March 18, pages 24 
and 25, is being made available 
by STEEL. The enlargement 
is 17 x 20 inches, satisfyingly 
legibile, suitable for framing or 
under glass desk tops, and will 
be mailed rolled. Single copies 
are 30 cents, postpaid. Prices on 
quantities will be quoted on re- 
quest. Address Readers’ Service 
Department, STEEL, 1213 West 
Third street, Cleveland. 
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ing four. Finishing operations in 
general appear to be a shade better. 

Birmingham—Off 1 point to 54% 
per cent, due to one open hearth be- 
ing taken off. This pace will be con- 
tinued for several weeks. 

Buffalo—Up 3 points to 37 per 
eent, with expectation of further 
slight gains in the near future. Four- 
teen open hearths are in production 
and all probably will continue to 
make ingots throughout the month. 
One or two additional units may be 
lighted toward the end of the period. 

Pittsburgh—Up 2 points to 36 per 
cent last week, with heavy demand 
for tin plate, sheets and many wire 
products, mainly fencing, being lead- 
ing supports to local operations. 
Twenty out of 60 blast steelworks 
furnaces continue active. 

Wheeling—Unchanged last week 
at 76 per cent, with 28 out of 37 
open-hearth furnaces in this district 
continuing on active schedule. 

Cleveland-Lorain—Down 2 points 
to 62 per cent, Otis Steel Co., taking 
off one open hearth to operate 6; 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. contin- 
uing with 11, and National Tube Co., 
Lorain, 7. 

New England—Held at 52 per cent 
last week, but is scheduled to go 
lower this week. While one works 
will increase 20 points, other pro- 
ducers in the district are scheduled 
for sharply reduced open-hearth 
operations. 

Detroit—With three open hearths 
still down, steelmaking continued at 
82 per cent. 


Merger 


NTIRELY fantastic” is the char- 
acterization by the Republic 
Steel Corp. and the Corrigan, McKinney 
Steel Co., both of Cleveland, of the 
government’s suit attacking their 
merger, in a joint reply brief filed 
in federal district court, Cleveland, 
April 15. 
The government’s contention that 
} Clayton act forbids a corporation 
rom buying the assets and business 
of another corporation, where the 
consideration of purchase is stock of 
buying corporation, is assailed. A 
decision by Federal Judge Fred M. 
Raymond is expected to be handed 
down about May 1. 


Housing 


HOUSING program designed to 

produce one new house for each 
100,000 of population throughout the 
country by Sept. 1, has been launched 
by the General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., with the announcement 
of its home building program. 

The general plan is to offer se- 
lected builders new ideas, prize- 
winning drawings, substantial dis- 
counts and terms on electrical equip- 
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ment, and national advertising and 
support, all in consideration of the 
construction by these builders of 
demonstration style houses. 

The company is already assured of 
the co-operation of the Federal Hous- 
ing administration and of numerous 
builders, publishers and banks. The 
houses are to be opened this fall to 
the public during September and Oc- 
tober. 

An outgrowth of the recent Gen- 
eral Electric architectural competi- 
tion, in which more than 9000 archi- 
tects submitted some 2000 sets of 
drawings, the program will be car- 
ried out through committees formed 
in the various sections of the country 
this month. 

J. F. Quinlan, who was in charge 
of the architectural competition, will 
head up the new organization for 
the building program, with head- 
quarters in New York. 


Transportation 


OUTHERN carriers April 17 filed 

exceptions with the interstate 
commerce commission in connection 
with a proposed report dealing with 
iron and steel article rates between 
the North and the South. 

The examiner in this case found 
that rates are justified. The car- 
riers state that ‘‘the evidence of the 
record overwhelmingly supports such 
findings. When consideration is 
given to decisions of this commission 
wherein they have prescribed rates 
on iron and steel articles it follows 
that rates on such articles proposed 
herein from the North to the South 
are not unreasonable.”’ 

The petition filed with the com- 
mission by official territory carriers 
in connection with docket 17,000, 
part 12, dealing with nonferrous 
metals, asks that the commission is- 
sue an order permitting them to es- 
tablish 42 cent per 100 pound rates 
from East St. Louis, Ill., to Perth 
Amboy, N. J., and Laurel Hill, N. Y., 
effective on one day’s notice, with 
the understanding that rate will ex- 
pire June 19, and thereafter, effec- 
tive June 20, rates will be invoked 
as prescribed by the commission in 
decision docket 17,000. 


Structural Code 


N SPITE of the fact that the struc- 
| tural steel code has been under 
discussion for many months and that 
Donald Richberg recently stated that 
the National Industrial Recovery 
board would have to take action 
shortly, it is rumored that final action 
on the code will be held up until a 
new NRA is written or until the Su- 
preme Court rules on the poultry 
case. 
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Johnson Mildly for Basing 
Points: NRA Hearings End 


were highlights in the testi- 
mony of Gen. Hugh §, Johnson, 
first administrator of NRA, when he 
took the stand before the senate 
finance committee Thursday in con- 
cluding the senate’s probe of NRA. 
The general urged that the life of 
NRA be extended. He started by 
reading from an 88-page statement, 
and few were the industries and top- 
ics he omitted. On basing points: 


S ver basing points and deficits 


“The basing point system of the 
steel industry existed under the fed- 
eral trade commission long before 
NRA. The steel industry was built 
up on it. 

“The vast installations were locat- 
ed where they are because of it. It 
is not single in the steel industry. 
Dozens of industries have it in dif- 
ferent forms, Every manufacturer 
maintaining branch houses and sell- 
ing f.o.b. branch does it. 
~“T have always condemned it, The 
first thing I did when I took over a 
big industrial company was to abol- 
ish it. 

‘But you can’t do that in govern- 
ment—by fiat—-after you have sat 
twiddling your thumbs for 21 years, 
as the trade commission has and al- 
lowed titanic industrial clusters to 
be built up on that basis. 

“What NRA did was to require an 
increase in basing points in an al- 
ready-operating basing point system. 
It was the only way to handle the 
situation, By a gradual accommoda- 
tion to a mill base, you can eliminate 
the practice, allowing a reasonable 
time and an intelligent administra- 
tion to prevent chaos and destruc- 
tion.”’ 

yeneral Johnson then put into the 


records exhibits which he stated were 
a compilation of 20 small steel com- 
panies advocating continuation of the 
system, 

“T accept it as it was handed to 
me,’ he stated. ‘‘and propose it for 
the record although some of the com- 
panies do not look exactly like pyg- 
mies to me. 

“T think it has also been called 
to your atention that 1934 corporate 
returns show most little fellows in 
the steel industry getting out of the 
red, while the big ones are still run- 
ning deficits—five big ones in the 
red and 25 medium and small com- 
panies, in the aggregate operating 
in the black.” 


Dealing with price fixing and open 
prices, General Johnson said: 


“T believe in no price fixing but 
in a general principle that a consist- 
ent practice of selling below cost is 
suspect. I hope to see developed a 
method of open price posting with 
no waiting period but absolute pub- 
licity of all quoted prices, terms, re- 
bates and discounts, 

“Tf we could have that, then any- 
body who wanted to make a com- 
plaint of predatory price slashing 
could do so, and if the accused 
couldn’t explain his prices he would 
be ordered to cease and desist. 

“But open prices have been another 
popular target of late. There are two 
phases of the open price question. 
One is that it gives competitors in 
an industry an opportunity to know 
market conditions, i. e., the prices 
which they have to meet in order 
to get their fair share of business. 


(Please turn to Page 74) 


e MANUFACTURING CHANGES 


Labor got the breaks 
and industry the grief 
from July, 1933, to Feb- 
ruary, 1935, according to 
a study of fundamental 
labor and cost factors by 
the National Industrial 
Conference board, New 
York, presented in the 
accompanying chart. 
Most striking is the fact 
that labor costs per unit 
jumped 44.8 per cent in 
this period, or 8.8 points 
more than payrolls 
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WASHINGT * 

HE question of getting materials 
Te: new projects is one of the 

things that will hold back imme- 
diate action on works under the vari- 
ous sections of the new five billion 
dollar act, according to the White 
House, 

Even at that, inside of a few 
months the railroad crossing projects 
should be pretty well under way. 
Some of them will get to a much 
quicker start than that, it was stated 
at a recent White House press con- 
ference, because certain railroads and 
certain states (whose names were not 
mentioned) already have their plans 
drawn. 

In spite of the fact that the Presi- 
dent will try to put as many 
men to work as possible under the 
new law, there is no question but 
what huge amounts of iron and steel 
will be needed. For one thing, it will 
be impossible to eliminate grade 
crossings without structural steel and 
to build roads without reinforcing 
bars. 


Two Versions of Progress 


There has been considerable dissat- 
isfaction among the politicians on 
Capitol Hill at the slowness with 
which the President is going ahead 
with this work program; on the other 
hand, he seems to feel that he is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and so stated last 
week. He is conferring frequently 
with both Messrs. Ickes and Hopkins. 

For instance, it was pointed out 
by the President that Secretary Ickes 
has had worked out details of infor- 
mation which will have to be filed 
with the federal government by mu- 
nicipal governments making applica- 
tions for loans under this bill. The 
information asked will, among other 
things, demand the number of men 
the project will take and just what 
the time schedule will be. 

Incidentally, the President stated 
in no uncertain manner that he will 
look with favor on applications for 
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loans rather than of actual gifts. He 
said that his problem would be to get 
back as much of the five billion dol- 
lars as possible. In other words, he 
will try to be the typical ‘‘Yankee 
trader’ on behalf of the government. 

Mr. Hopkins in terms of this new 
law is now engaged in finding out 
definitely just how many unemployed 
there are. The President is not sat- 
isfied with estimates which he has 
from various government depart- 
ments and he may take some of the 
money allotted for white collar work- 
ers’ relief in having them take a cen- 
sus of unemployment, all to be done 
at the same time and in a few days 
and to cost from $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000, 

Mr, Hopkins also is engaged, it 
was stated, in rechecking the unem- 
ployment lists and in districting the 
country for unemployment, 

In trying to work out the various 
allotments, the President has an- 
nounced that he will hold round ta- 
ble conferences at which representa- 
tives of various boards, departments 
and commissions, will sit, and even 
the small projects will have their 
day in court, 

He explained in this connection 
that every possible way of spending 
money will be given a fair hearing. 
Application for various projects are 
now in the government’s hands, the 
President stated, amounting to be- 
tween sixteen and twenty billions of 
dollars. Of course, practically none 
of these has been sifted out yet. 

At the time this is written no de- 
tails are available of the expenditure 
of the five billion. It is expected, 
however, that some statement on the 
administration of this fund will be 
made in a short time. 


HULL CLAIMS BELGIAN PACT 
GUARDS AGAINST DEVALUATION 


Secretary of State Hull, worried 
by the attacks on the Belgian trade 
agreement, has announced that the 
government provided for reduced cur- 
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rency in that country when it nego- 
tiated the agreement. 

The state department says that 
Belgium has given assurances that 
it intends to supervise the prices 
quoted by Belgian exporters with a 
view to preventing serious disturb- 
ances detrimental to American in- 
terests. The department shows fur- 
ther that in the agreement itself a 
loophole was left, as follows: 

“In the event that a wide variation 
occurs in the rate of exchange be- 
tween the currencies of the United 
States of America and the Belgo- 
Luxemburg Economic Union, the 
government of either country, if it 
considers the variation so substantial 
as to prejudice the industries or com- 
merce of the country, shall be free 
to propose negotiations for the mod- 
ification of this agrement or to ter- 
minate it on thirty days’ written no- 
tice,”’ 


NO BAN ON IRON IMPORTS; 
TARIFF CLAUSE DEAD LETTER 


Industry gained practically noth- 
ing from section 3e of the recovery 
act which congress enacted in order 
to help industry on imports when the 
codes made it easy for the foreigner. 
The latest proof of this is in the com- 
plaint of the pig iron people. The 
President has ordered that no further 
action be taken on their complaint. 

It was filed by a tariff committee 
representing the eastern group of 
merchant pig iron producers by au- 
thority of the American Iron and 
Steel institute. The announcement 
says that the decision was made after 
an examination of the complaint and 
a report by the recovery board. 

Pig iron is imported into this coun- 
try chiefly from Netherlands and 
British India. The trend of imports, 
both in absolute amount and in ra- 
tio to domestic production of mer- 
chant pig iron, has been generally 
downward from the second quarter 
of 1933 before the adoption of the 
steel code. 

“Furthermore,” NRA say ‘com- 
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petition from imports on a price 
basis was less severe during 1934 
than during 1932 and 1933 prior to 
the depreciation of the dollar.’ 

Although many applications have 
been made to NRA under this sec- 
tion of the act, in only one or two 
cases has any benefit been granted 
the manufacturer. 


PROVE NAVY’S TOOL NEEDS 


It is reported here unofficially 
that the latter part of new month 
officials of the navy department will 
visit all navy yards in the continen- 
tal United States to determine the 
machine tool needs of each yard. 

These officials will also discuss 
with officials of each yard the best 
type of tools for the work on hand 
at that particular yard and manu- 
facturing processes and methods. 
The fact that such a survey is about 
to be made would seem to indicate 
that the navy department hopes to 
get some of the five billion dollars 
for the purchase of machine tools 
for the yards. 


AGAINST FEDERAL CONTROL OF 
IRON ORE RESERVES 


While approving the policy of re- 
taining ownership of mineral depos- 
its in the public domain, to be ad- 
ministered under the leasing system, 
the minerals planning committee of 
the national resources board, which 
recently made a thorough study of 
natural resources, does not recom- 
mend extension of public ownership 
at present to deposits of iron, coal, 
oil, copper, lead, and zinc, already 
in private hands, 

Whatever the abstract merits of 
public ownership may be, the com- 
mittee points out, private ownership 
“is so firmly entrenched by law and 
custom as a national policy that the 
practical difficulties alone of any 
general reversal of the status quo at 
this late date appear insuperable.”’ 

The committee indicates that fur- 
ther research is required on reserves 
of low grade manganese bearing ores 
and, if it can be shown that adequate 
supplies can be made available by 
new processes and costs somewhat 
above world prices, careful consid- 
eration should be given to the ad- 
visability of tariff protection. 


NORBECK PROPOSES $500,000 
FOR MANGANESE SURVEY 


A bill has been introduced in the 
upper house by Senator Norbeck, of 
South Dakota, ‘‘to provide for a sur- 
vey of the manganese ore resources 
of the United States’, which has 
been referred to the committee of 
mines and mining, 

The bill authorizes the United 
States bureau of mines to make an 
immediate survey of the manganese 
resources of this country, to conduct 
test drilling, to determine the ap- 
proximate tonnage contained in vari- 
ous depovits, to build and equip 
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National Income in 1934 
47.6 Billions, Up 13.9% 


ATIONAL income—the net value 

of goods and services produced— 
was $47,600,000,000 in 1934, an increase 
of 13.9 per cent over the $41,800,000,- 
000 in 1933, states the National Indus- 
trial Conference board, New York. 

Comparing 1934 with 1929, when na- 
tional income reached a peak of $83,- 
000,000,000, the income level was off 
42.7 per cent, wholesale prices 21.4 per 
cent, and the cost of living 20.6 per 
cent, The purchasing power of 1934 
national income thus was 27 per cent 
below the pre-depression peak. 

Per capita income in 1934 was $377, 
or 44.8 per cent below 1929 in dollars 
and 30 per cent below in purchasing 
power. Average income produced per 
gainful worker, including unemployed, 
was $946 in 1934, against $1719 in 1929. 





testing plants and to conduct experi- 
mental operations, provided ‘‘that 
not to exceed $50,000 shall be ex- 
pended in any one state for such pur- 
poses.’’ 

The bureau of mines is authorized 
under the bill also to make contracts 


Convention 


April 24-25—Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers. Spring 
engineering conference at Ohio 
hotel, Youngstown, O. T. B. Little, 
Empire building, Pitteburgh, is act- 
ing managing director. 


April 25—American Welding society. 
Annual meeting at Engineering So- 
cieties building, New York. M. M. 
Kelly, 33 West Thirty-ninth street, 
New York, is secretary. 


April 29-May 1—Concrete Reinforc- 
ing Steel institute. Eleventh annual 
convention at Homestead hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va. R. W. Johnson, 201 
North Wells street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 


May 14—Machinery and Allied Prod- 
ucts institute. Annual meeting at 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. Alex- 
ander Konkle, 221 North LaSalle 
street, Chicago, is assistant secre- 
tary. 


May 14-15—American Gear Manufac- 
turers association. Annual meeting 
at Penn-Lincoln hotel, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. J. C. McQuiston, Penn-Lincoln 
hotel, Wilkinsburg, Pa., is manager- 
secretary. 


May 14-16—American Steel Ware- 
house association. Twenty-sixth an- 
nual convention at Edgewater 
Beach hotel, Chicago. Walter S. 
Doxsey, 442 Terminal Tower, Cleve- 
land, is secretary. 


May 15-16—National Metal Trades 
association. Convention and exhibit 
in Cleveland. Harvey S. Flynn, 122 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
secretary. 

May 19-23—National Electrical Manu- 
facturers’ association. Spring meet- 
ing at Homestead hotel, Hot Springs, 
Va. R. J. Blais, 155 East Forty- 
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with corporations ete., to carry out 
this work. Under the bill the Presi- 
dent also is authorized to allocate 
to the bureau $500,000 of relief 
money for the purposes of the act. 


Warner & Swasey Salesmen 
Report Improvement 


Marked improvement in the ma- 
chine tool portion of the durable 
gceods industries as reported last 
week by salesmen from every part 
of the country, representing the 
Warner & Swasey Co., machine tool 
builders, Cleveland in Cleveland for 
their annual sales conference and 
meeting. 

According to C. S. Stilwell, vice 
president and sales manager, the 
improvement is apparent throughout 
the United States and especially so in 
the states bordering on the Great 
Lakes. 

“We consider this fact especially 
significant,’’ said Mr. Stilwell, ‘‘be- 
cause these central states are the 
heme of a large part of the nation’s 
heavy industries. The pickup in this 
section might well be interpreted as 
meaning that these heavy industries 
are again coming into the market 
for machine tool equipment.’’ 


Calendar 


fourth street, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

May 20-23—National Associaton of 
Purchasing Agents. Annual conven- 
tion and exhibit at Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York. George A. Renard, 
11 Park Place, New York, is secre- 
tary. 

May 22—Porcelain Enamel institute. 
Annual meeting at Statler hotel, 
Cleveland. Kurt R. Groener, 612 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago, is 
executive secretary. 

May 23—American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute. Spring meeting at Hotel 
Commodore, New York. Walter S. 
Tower, 350 Fifth avenue, New York, 
is executive secretary. 

May 24—American Society for Metals. 
Special sectional meeting of New 
York, Philadelphia, New Jersey and 
Lehigh Valley chapters at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. T. N. Hol- 
den, 1219 Glenwood road, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is secretary at New York. 

June 6-7—Gray Iron Founders’ so- 
ciety. Meeting at Hotel Gibson, Cin- 
cinnati. Henry M. Halsted Jr., 
Public Square building, Cleveland. 
is executive vice president. 


June 10-13—American Electro-Platers’ 
society. Annual meeting at Strat- 
field hotel, Bridgeport, Conn. H. A. 
Gilbertson, 234 South Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago, is secretary. 


June 24-28—American Society for 
Testing Materials. Thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting at Book-Cadillac hotel, 
Detroit. C. L. Warwick, 260 Broad 
street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 


Aug. 19-23—American Foundrymen’s 
association. Thirty-ninth annual 
convention at Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, Ont. C. E. Hoyt, 222 West 
Adams street, Chicago is secretary. 
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DETROIT 

USINESS men with frayed nerves 
‘e and a complex that the ship might 
as well sink and get the agony 
over with should come to Detroit. It’s 

1929 here, and everywhere the phenom- 
ena of bustling times are apparent. 

Most significant, of course, is the 
fact that automobile production has 
snapped back to the level of the au- 
tumn of 1929. Weekly reports of 
assemblies topping 100,000 units read 
like the good old days. 

True, there is now a greater concen- 
tration of demand in the low-price 
field, and a few medium and high- 
price car manufacturers are fighting 
for their lives, but taking the industry 
as a whole, all of the production 
ground lost during the depression has 
heen recovered. 


BUILDING COMES TO LIFE 


Even more encouraging, expansion 
is in the air. Ford is spending $20,000,- 
000 at the Rouge. Great Lakes Steel 
will put almost $15,000,000 into its new 
mills. Including these improvements 
and some apartment and _ theater 
building definitely scheduled—and 
what other city is building theaters 
and apartments?——a total of $64,- 
000,000 is in sight for new construc- 
tion. 

While not exactly chargeable to De- 
troit, Olds at Lansing is increasing its 
capacity by 50 per cent, and Chevrolet 
has just opened its 80,000-car assembly 
plant at Baltimore. Fisher Body has 
some expansion plans maturing. 

Electric refrigerator manufacturers 
are just over the peak of the best sea- 
son they have ever had. Already 
pressed to meet delivery requirements 
for the automobile industry, body mak- 
ers are diversifying by embarking on 
the fabrication of pressed steel, chiefly 
for household uses. 

Labor is a topic rarely mentioned 
except by outsiders. The A. F. of L. 
is no longer considered a_ threat. 
there is a little flurry over the for- 
mation of an industrial association 


at the Dodge plant, but it seems to be 
independent of the federation and of 
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communists, and has yet to prove its 
virility. 

Railroad freight traffic into Detroit 
since the first of the year has been 
heavy enough to recall practically all 
idle train crews. The demurrage Ford 
has been paying would be a handsome 
profit for many a small parts manu- 
facturer. 


GOING PLACES, DOING THINGS 


Passenger traffic out of Detroit, es 
pecially in the late afternoon and 
early evening, calls for more parlor 
cars. High-powered executives fume 
over their inability to get promptly 
into the half-pint diners some roads 
are now operating out of Detroit. 

Not for several years has the pas- 
senger list on the night steamer from 
Cleveland been so heavy early in the 
season. Freight to Detroit and new 
‘ars from it warrant the  Detroit- 
Cleveland line in scheduling day trips 
and a converted bulk freighter be- 
sides. 

Nobody has yet had to spend a night 
in Grand Circus park owing to inabil- 
ity to obtain a hotel room, but floors 
that have been closed during the de- 
pression have been reopened. 


Lunch hour finds the General Mo- 
tors-Fisher restaurants and concourse 
jammed in a manner reminiscent of 
1929, and at few places in the United 
States can so many brisk young execu- 
tives and trim stenographers be seen. 

Home office officials of companies 
supplying the automotive industry, 
who forsook Detroit for several years 
both to save expense and _ because 
there was no business, are flocking 
back. It is an even chance now when 
you drop in on a vendor to find him 
out with someone from the home 
office. 

Night clubs (we are reliably  in- 
formed) are doing a flourishing busi- 
ness, there is more entertaining of 
customers, and home office auditors 
are much more broadminded about 
expense accounts than they were a 
year ago. 

Parts of Woodward avenue look like 
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the trenches of Verdun, as a street 
widening program progresses. Office 
buildings and churches have literally 
had their faces cut off 20 to 30 feet, 
and some of the smartest and also 
the most lurid fronts in enameled 
steel yet erected in this country are 
becoming visible on Woodward avenue. 

Purchasing lobbies are filling up 
again, and a wait of three hours in 
some is not unusual. One well-known 
P. A. last week was so far carried 
away by the spirit of spring and re- 
covery that he admitted that steel 
prices are too low; for obvious reasons 
his identity will be zealously guarded 
from his employer and other P. A.’s. 

The real estate market has turned. 
Rents are higher and bargains in resi- 
dential property are rapidly disap- 
pearing. Many a Detroit sales repre 
sentative who gave up a room or two 
of his office to save rent has now 
returned to normalcy. 


UNEARTH LOST PROSPERITY 


In numberless other ways, also, 
Detroit has regained its tempo. Thea- 
ter business is reported the best of 
any city outside of New York. A de 
luxe lunch club of automobile execu- 
tives that folded up during the depres- 
sion has reopened, although on a more 
modest basis. Golf clubs report an 
increase in membership. It takes pull 
to get into the Detroit Athletic club 
without waiting half a year. Pan- 
handlers consider themselves privil- 
eged to feel aggrieved when liquor on 
their breath repels a dime. Street 
car and bus traffic is noticeably 
heavier. 

No longer should the continued 
presence of apple vendors on street 
corners and in building lobbies be con- 
sidered an earmark of depression This 
profession has as nearly achieved per- 
manancy as anything can, and appar- 
ently will satisfy many temperaments 
during prosperity. 

Postmaster General Farlev and the 
Democratic political brain trust would 
become genuinely alarmed were they 
to take unbiased soundings in Detroit. 
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It is only recording fact to state that 
anti-administration sentiment has been 
growing in just about the proportion 
that prosperity, or what now passes 
for it, has been returning. The recent 
election was virtually a Republican 
landslide, and men who are not cap- 
tious are openly talking about the de- 
feat of Mr. Roosevelt next November. 

It may or may not be a concomit- 
ant of better times, but automobile 
publicity men are now pressed as 
much to satisfy the demand for free 
tickets to radio program concerts as 
they are taxed to get out blurbs. 

General Motors deemed it cheaper 
to bring a 75-piece orchestra from New 
York to Detroit for the Easter Sun- 
day evening concert than to transport 
the General Motors chorus of 400 from 
Detroit to New York. But it neglected 
to reckon with the fact that only 4600 
spectators could be accommodated, 
and nearly 30,000 applied. 

An automobile dealer from Podunk 
and points west feels privileged to 
drop in, either in Detroit or New York, 
upon the radio program of his manu- 
facturer on five minutes’ notice and 
receive the best seats in the house. 


AST week’s announcement that 

the Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
had made a net profit of $1,878,112 
in 1934, after taxes, compared with 
a deficit of $620,700 in 1933, was ac- 
cepted in Detroit as confirming the 
understanding that the Ford Motor 
Co. went into the black last year. 

Like Ford of Canada, Ford (of the 
United States) went into the red in 
1931. Its profit in 1930 was $44,- 
460,823. The deficit for 1931 was 
$53,586,000; in 1932, $74,861,644. 

In 1933 the deficit was whittled 
to $3,923,524, and it seems likely 
that the 1934 net was at least $25,- 
000,000. A general report will be 
made shortly to New Hampshire au- 
thorities, but the complete detail of 
Ford’s financial experience for 1934 
will not be revealed until the com- 
prehensive report to Massachusetts 
authorities is made about June. 


FORD POLICIES UNIQUE 


For the period 1930 to 1933 in- 
clusive, the net showing of Ford was 
a loss of approximately $77,910,345. 
By way of comparison, Ford’s most 
profitable year was that ended Feb. 
28, 1923, with a net of $119,298,862, 
while 1932, with a deficit of almost 
$75,000,000 was the worst. 


Ford’s financial philosophy—and 
Detroit believes it is a sincere one— 
probably was best expressed when 
W. J. Cameron, his personal spokes- 
man, said recently on the radio that 
while Ford seemed to lose some $68,- 
000,000 in one year (he evidently 
was referring to 1932) the fact was 
Ford was only putting that much 
more money into circulation than he 
took out. 

No other large manufacturer has 
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undergone such a metamorphosis. Mr. 
Ford still appears to be a lone wolf 
so far as many problems of the au- 
tomobile industry are concerned, but 
the fact is he co-operates quietly 
more than is generally known. His 
‘personal’ letter advertising two 
years ago did much to personalize his 
industry, while Mr. Cameron’s radio 
talks have added a ‘‘homey”’ touch 
to Ford publicity. It is a case of the 
largest manufacturer trying to be- 
come an individual entity to the pub- 
lic, 

And Detroit’s rapid recovery owes 
much to Ford. Disbursements for 
materials and supplies in March ex- 
ceeded $81,000,000, the former high 
being $78,000,000 in April, 1930. 
Last month’s payrolls totaled $16,- 
500,000. This week Ford will prob- 
ably turn out the 500,000th 1935 
model, achieving half of the goal set 
for this year. 


SSEMBLIES gained again last 

week, reaching 110,235 units, 
still the highest since August, 1929. 
Ford at about 39,000 was holding at 
6500 units daily, 6 days a week. Gen- 
eral Motors, assembling 39,725 units, 
increased about 225, principally in 
Chevrolet. Chrysler was again sta- 
tionary, at about 19,775 cars. Re- 
tail sales support this production, 
and real spring buying weather is 
just appearing. 

Look for a new Nash and a new 
Lafayette shortly, each to be lower- 
priced than anything now available 
in either line. . Fisher Body has 
increased its use of oxyacetylene 
welding. Since the advent of the 
turret all-steel top it is using oxy- 
acetylene welding for brazing in- 


teriors. 


Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks—Uv. S. Only 
By Department of Commerce 
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Died: 


DGAR FIELD PRICE, 62, retired 
E vice president of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Co., New York, in Port 
Chester, N. Y., April 15. Born in 
Leaksville, N. C., at the age of 17 
he became associated with Willson 
Aluminum Co., Spray, N. C., suce- 
cessors of which formed the nucleus 
of Union Carbide. 

He later was affiliated with the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
and subsequently Union Carbide Co. 
He ultimately became president of 
the latter, as well as executive head 
of Electro Metallurgical Co. When 
Union Carbide & Carbon was formed 
in 1917, he was appointed a vice 
president, retiring in 1925. 

* ° SJ 

David H. Smith, 68, president of 
David H. Smith Steel Co, Inc., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and a leading figure in 
the steel warehouse industry since 
1894, in Brooklyn, April 18. 

+ + . 

Charles E. Birch, 64, at one time 
associated as pig iron salesman with 
Mathew Addy & Co., Cincinnati, and 
with H. H. Adams & Co., New York, 
in Stamford, Conn., April 13. 

r + + 

Nils I. Lundberg, 53, for 28 years 
mechanical engineer of the Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis., April 
11. Born in Soderham, Sweden, he 
came to this country in 1906 to join 
the Gisholt engineering staff. 

+ * © 

R. C. Lind, 79, founder and presi- 
dent of the Rockford Macnine Tool 
Co., Rockford, Ill., in that city, April 
13. He was a pioneer manufacturer 
in the district, coming from Sweden 
in 1891 and founding the machine 
tool company in 1905. 

+ ° * 

Edward M. Mellvain, 71, from 
1901 to 1904 president of the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., and retired in re- 
cent years, in New York, April 18. 
In 1898 he became associated with 
the old Bethlehem Iron Co. and was 
general sales manager when R. P. 


Linderman was president. When 
Charles M. Schwab obtained control 
of the company in 1904, Mr. Mellvain 
resigned and later was associated 
with a Canadian interest. 
6 + * 
Charles H. Read, 88, prominent 
in the early steel industry around 
Pittsburgh, in Los Angeles, April 12. 


In 1879 he engaged in the steel cast- 
ing business under the name of Read 
& Thaw, Pittsburgh. Later this con- 
cern was moved to Johnstown, Pa, 
and Mr. Read became assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Cambria Iron Co. 
He resigned in 1885, returned to Pitts- 
burgh and assisted in organizing the 
Duquesne Steel Co., Duquesne, Pa. He 
was active in the steel business until 
1915, when he retired. 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Walter Mathesius, General Superintendent, 
South Works, Illinois Steel Co. 





ALTER MATHESIUS, new 
general superintendent’ of 
the South works of Illinois 


Steel Co., South Chicago, IIl., is one 
of the ablest steelmakers in this 
country today. 

Born in Germany in 1886, he was 
educated at the Institute of Tech- 
nology in Berlin, graduating in 1911 
with a doctor of engineering degree. 
He then came to this country and 
was employed in the physical labora- 
tory of the Worcester, Mass., plant 
of American Steel & Wire Co. 

In 1912 he removed to South Chi- 
cago where he became affiliated 
with the blast furnace department of 
the South works of Illinois Steel. He 
was made assistant superintendent 
of blast furnaces there in October, 
1915, and superintendent in Febru- 
ary, 1917. Eight years later he was 
appointed assistant general superin- 
tendent of the blast furnace depart- 
ment. 

At this time he became active in 
the development of alloy steel pro- 
duction at Illinois Steel. Four years 
later he was named assistant general 
superintendent of the entire works, 
in which capacity he continued un- 
ti) his recent promotion, when he 
succeeded George L. Danforth, re- 
signed. 

A member of the American Iron 
and Steel institute, the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers and the American Society 
for Metals, he is a past chairman of 
the Chicago chapter of the latter or- 
ganization. 

’ . r 
Cc. L. Schultz, formerly storekeeper 
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Educated in Germany, he 
has come up through the 
ranks of steelmakers to a pre- 
eminent position today. 


For 23 years he has been 
at South Chicago, much of 
this time directing blast 
furnace operations there. 


As general superintendent, 
he now has charge of one 
of the largest blast furnace 
and steel plant units. 


at the Follansbee, W. Va., works of 
Follansbee Bros. & Co. Ince., Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed purchas- 
ing agent of the company, succeeding 


R. B. Perry. 
. © . 


E. Kapke is now assistant sales 
manager of the crane division of 
Harnishchfeger Corp., Milwaukee. 

. + + 

G. Lofberg has been appointed 

president of SKF Steels Inc., New 


York. N.S. Peterson has been named 
secretary. 
. . . 
F. C. Pahlow, for nearly 25 years 


manager of the Great Lakes En- 
gineering Works, Ashtabula, O., has 
resigned, effective May 1. 


+ * * 
W. C. Cruetzburg has been ap- 
pointed to the engineering and plan- 
ning department of Young Radiator 
Co., Racine, Wis., to take charge of 
tool design. 
+ e + 
Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., New York, 
sailed April 19 for his annual visit to 
principal European offices of the cor- 
poration. He expects to spend some 
additional time in Italy, 


e * r 

John A. Callahan, for more than 
three years actively identified with 
the Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, has been 
appointed to take complete charge 
of all operations of the company’s 
new plumbing division at Ham- 
tramek, Mich. He has directed the 
company’s development work in plumb- 
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ing for more than two years and 
has had a wide training in both 
the manufacturing and selling fields. 
The Hamtramck plant, remodeled and 
equipped for large scale production 
of plumbing ware, is scheduled to 
begin operations shortly. 
© * * 

William C. Farr, president of the 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, in 
1928, and since then secretary and 
treasurer, was presented with a sil- 
ver plaque April 17 on occasion of 
his fiftieth anniversary with the com- 
pany. 

. © * 

Floyd Rose, vice president and 
general sales manager of Vanadium- 
Alloys Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa., has 
been elected president of the Pitts- 
burgh Rotary club for the year begin- 
ning July 1. 

. * ° 

E. E. Bolds, for 10 years asso- 

ciated with Ludwig Hommel Co., 





John R. Walker 


Who as noted in Steet for April 15 has 
been appointed to succeed T. Lane Wat- 
son as salesman in charge of domestic 
inquiries in the general sales depart- 
ment, rail and billet bureau, Carnegie 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Walker has 
been a clerk in the Detroit sales office 
of Carnegie. Mr. Watson has. been 
named assistant manager of Carnegie 
sales in the Cleveland district 


Cleveland, handling sales and service 
on equipment of the American 
Electric Furnace Co., Boston, ef- 
fective May 1 will be affiliated with 
Anderson-Bolds Inc., 1836 Euclid 
avenue, Cleveland. This organiza- 
tion will now handle equipment of 
American Electric Furnace. 

A. A. Anderson, alse with Ludwig 
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Hommel for a number of years, is 
associated with Mr. Bolds. 
+ 6 * 

F. M. Randlett, Pacific coast man- 
ager of Robert W. Hunt Co., con- 
sulting engineer, Chicago, has been 
appointed vice president and general 
manager of the company at Chicago. 

M. H. Merrill, since 1919 president 
of the M. H. Merrill & Co., consult- 
ing engineer, San Francisco, and for 
the last three years consulting en- 
gineer for the Hunt company, has 
been named western manager at San 
Francisco. 

‘ . e 

Arthur H, Oberndorfer has been 
named advertising manager of the 
Hevi Duty Electric Co., Milwaukee. 
For several years he held a similar 
position with the Sivyer Steel Cast- 
ing Co., Milwaukee. 

7 . . 

Arthur C. Hays, 1415 Carondelet 
building, New Orleans, has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the 
New Orleans district for the Edward 
Valve & Mfg. Co. Inc., East Chicago, 
Ind. 

+ * 2 

Bernard H. Porter has become as- 
sociated with the technical depart- 
ment of the Acheson Colloids Corp., 
Port Huron, Mich., his headquarters 
to be at 444 Madison avenue, New 
York. 

e @ > 

Richard V. Bonomo, L. Schiavone- 
Bonomo Bros., Jersey City, N. J., has 
been elected president of the New 
Jersey chapter of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. Two new 
vice presidents have been elected—— 
A. J. Reichman, Reichman & Hoff- 
man Bros., Newark, N. J., and James 
J. Brady, Federal Iron & Metal Co. 

a . r 

R. F. Black, for over four years 
president of the Brockway Moter 
Truck Corp., Cortland, N. Y., has 
been elected president of the White 
Motor Co., Cleveland, succeeding 
A. G. Bean who has been made chair- 
man of the board. Mr. Black is a 
well-known figure in the motor truck 
industry, at one time being vice presi- 
dent of the Mack-International Mo- 
tor Truck Corp., New York. 

* . - 

R. M. Roosevelt, vice president in 
charge of the New York office of 
Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Cincinnati, 
will now devote his entire time to 
duties as president of the American 
Zine institute. 

Willard E. Maston, vice president 
of Eagle-Picher, has been placed in 
charge of the New York sales divi- 
sion of the company. 

F. W. Potts, vice president, has 
been named general manager, and 
John R. MacGregor, vice president of 
the Eagle-Picher Sales Co., will be in 
charge of sales research and product 
development. 

T. C. Carter, with the company 17 
years, is now director of sales. 
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Andrew M. Ondreyco 


’ 


Who as announced in these columns 

last week has been appointed chief 

metallurgist of the Meehanite Metal 

Corp., Pittsburgh. Since 1924 he has 

been operating metallurgist and adviser 

for Westinghouse Air Brake Co., Wil- 
merding, Pa, 


Activities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


ANTAM BALL BEARING CO., 

South Bend, Ind., has experi- 
enced an increase in shipments for 
first quarter of 1935 of about 50 per 
cent over first quarter of 1934, about 
400 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1933. All divisions have 
contributed to this, but one of the 
most active has been that producing 
quill rollers, at 10 to 15 million per 
week, largely for automotive use. 
This type bearing has been installed 
on wristpins in diesel engines for the 
Burlington Zephyr and Union Pacific 
streamlined trains, the Bantam com- 
pany being the chief source of sup- 
ply for these bearings. 

To meet steady increase in demand 
for heavy duty bearings of tapered 
and straight roller type, largely for 
steel mill use, this department has 
increased facilities 50 per cent. In 
process at present are 16 massive 
roller bearing pillow blocks to sup- 
port the main sheaves on the great 
railway lift bridge across Cape Cod 
canal. These blocks will weigh 144,- 
000 pounds and support a radial load 
of over 500,000 pounds each, They 
are 52% inches high, 16 inches wide 
and 60 inches long (see p. 32). 

The Bantam company has also re- 
cently furnished a large number of 
special bearings for Boulder dam and 
Fort Peck dam and other federal 
projects. 

. ° + 
Lima Metal Products Inc., Lima, 
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O., manufacturer of refrigerator 
cabinets and metal stampings, has 
been organized recently and has 
bought from the receiver the land, 
buildings, equipment and inventory 
of the Lima Sheet Metal Products 
Co., taking possession of the prop- 
erty April 1. Before that date de- 
velopment had been completed on a 
standard line of refrigerator cabinets 
of three, four and_  six-ecubic foot 
capacity and _ production will be 
started at once. The new company 
is not a reorganization of the old 
one, 
2 a o 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., is beginning fabrication of 22,- 
000,000 wire staples for the New 
Orleans army engineers, to be used 
in fastening wire mesh mattresses 
used in bank protection work on the 
lower Mississippi river. 

+ + . 

R. G. Moeller Co., 14415 Meyers 
road, Detroit, has been appointed by 
Link-Belt Co., Chicago, distributor 
of its crawler shovels, cranes, drag- 
lines and locomotive track-type 
cranes. R. G. Moeller is president 
of the company. 


+ + > 

Cutler-Hammer Ine., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of electric controls, is 
completing the first quarter with im- 
provement of fully 33 per cent over 
the same period last year. Employ- 
ment has increased to 2500 persons, 
compared with a peak of 3300 in 
1929. NRA regulations are respon- 
sible for much of this increase. 

* . . 

Thomas Prosser & Son, New York, 
importers and distributors of Widia 
cemented carbides, has opened an 
office at 7310 Woodward 
Detroit, in charge\ef E. R. S. Reeder, 
district manager. The new 
will give facilities for 
prompt users of this 
material in blanks, cutting tools and 
wear-resisting parts. 


avenue, 


office 
increased 
service for 


+ . + 
Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 
205 East Forty-second street, New 
York, has placed its new plant at 
Whiting, Ind., in operation. It is 
located on a 30-acre tract with space 
for expansion. Completion of this 
plant is a further step in development 
of the company’s chemical produc- 
tion. It grew out of fundamental 
research in organic chemistry related 
to the possibility of manufacturing 
new products from hydrocarbon raw 
materials. The plant at South 
Charleston, W. Va., is also being en- 
larged., 
o + ” 
Cleveland Tractor Co., Cleveland, 
has been awarded a contract by the 
government for 608 tractors of 
tractors of 


55 
horsepower and 57 35 
horsepower for use in road and trail 
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European Steel Trade,Gains 


Despite Tariff, Gold, Cartel 


ISTURBING factors, of recent 
D occurrence, have retarded the 

forward movement toward 
prosperity that was hoped for at the 
beginning of 1935. 

In the political sphere, Germany’s 
bid for military strength has brought 
about ai feeling of apprehension 
among continental nations, which 
adds its quota to existing factors of 
uncertainty which have already re- 
stricted trade. 

In the economie sphere, the step 
taken by Belgium in going off the 
gold standard is the first visible cleft 
in the gold-bloec structure. 

The necessary readjustment fol- 
lewing upo the results of the Saar 
plebiscite also has created difficulties 
with regard to the European steel 
entente, and further complications 
have resulted from the increase in 
the British tariff, at a time when it 
was hoped that an arrangement 
could be reached between British 
and Continental steel manufacturers. 

The immediate effect of the recent 
disclosure of Germany's. military 
strength has been the decision of 
Great Britain, Italy, France and 
other countries to increase their 
armaments, and this will translate it- 
self into greater steel demand by ord- 
nence departments, naval yards, air- 
plane and automobile factories. 


Many Difficulties Met 


Indirectly, it would also seem that 
a greater measure of economic co- 
operation between Soviet Russia on 
the one hand, Great Britain and 
I'rance on the other may result from 
ecnversations between  representa- 
tives of those countries, following 
the Berlin interview between Sir 
John Simon and Herr Hitler. 

The departure of Belgium from 
the gold standard had been expected. 
Belgium depends to a large extent on 
exports of industrial products, of 
which iron and steel constitute one 
of the main items. The depreciation 
of the pound in 1931 was a blow to 
Relgium, because Great Britain is 
one of her principal markets for 
steel products, and Belgium com- 
petes against Britain in India, South 
Africa and South America. 

The imposition of the British tariff 
in 1932 was a still more serious set- 
back to Belgian steel exports; the 
total exports of Belgian iron and 
steel to Great Britain dropped from 
959,843 tons in 1932, when the tariff 
only began to give its effect, to 500,- 
274 tons in 1933 and 602,620 tons 
in 1934, 

The increase in British tariff 


cuties effective in March was almost 
a deathblow to the Belgian steel 
trade in the British market; further- 
more, the gradual decline of sterling 
in relation to gold currencies, as well 
as keener competition from America 
and Japan, has rendered Belgium’s 
hold on overseas markets less secure. 
It was known for some time that 
Belgium’s industrial and _ trading 
conditions were becoming increasing- 
ly difficult, and, therefore, her ac- 
tion in devaluing the belga was not 
altogether unforeseen. 

At the time of writing, the belga 
has been devalued by about 28 per 
cent, and the effect on Belgian quo- 
tations for foreign markets will al- 





N SPITE. of difficulties resulting 

from the British advance in import 
duties on steel, the abandonment of 
the gold standard by Belgium, uncer- 
tainty of continuance of the steel car- 
tel and other unfavorable factors, the 
situation in the steel industry in Eu- 
rope is becoming better, according to 
the accompanying review of conditions 
during the first quarter of 1935, by 
Vincent Delport, European represen- 
tative of Strreev. Difficulties still beset 
the industry, especially in Continental 
countries, but Great Britain seems to 
be improving its position materially. 





most counteract the protective effect 
of the inerease of British tariffs 
against foreign steel. This naturally 
causes uneasiness in British circles. 
It should be pointed out, however, 
that the tonnage of iron and steel 
imported into Great Britain since the 
beginning of the year, and before the 
increase of duties, has tended to de- 
crease, whereas British exports of 
iron and steel have tended to in- 
crease. 

The imposition of the higher duty 
on steel by Great Britain was an- 
nounced just a few days after the 
meeting of representatives of the 
eartel and of the British steel in- 
dustry, at Cannes. The coincidence 
seems to be rather unfortunate, be- 
cause the conversations at Cannes, 
although not followed by definite re- 
sults, took quite a favorable turn. 

The British were prepared to allow 
for a considerable tonnage of con- 
tinental steel, 700,000 tons, accord- 
ing to certain reports, to be imported 
into the British market, Continental 
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producers want more, about 900,000 
tons. However, the margin was be- 
coming narrower, and it was hoped 
that a closer agreement would be 
reached at a subsequent meeting in 
the near future. The increase in the 
British tariff, although known to be 
in the air, came as a bombshell, and 
this action proved distasteful to Con- 
tinental producers, who may now 
harden their attitude. 

There is no doubt conditions in 
the British iron and steel industry 
have seriously improved in recent 
menths, and that Britain is now in 
quite a strong position. The reason 
given for the higher tariff is that the 
industry is now being organized on 
the lines previously stated, that this 
reorganization can be brought to its 
logical end only if the British pro- 
ducer is assured of _ protection 
against cheap foreign steel, and that 
most of the 1,336,660 tons imported 
in 1934 could be profitably made in 
British works. Apparently the gov- 
ernment is satisfied that material 
progress in reorganization has been 
made, and that the protective tariff 
will not be taken as an excuse for 
unduly increasing prices for the do- 
mestic consumer. At present, the 
prospects of the British home steel 
industry are quite fair, and the rail- 
road companies are now coming into 
the field with important contracts. 


Germany Barters Exports 


In Germany, conditions are also 
fairly satisfactory as far as produc- 
tion and activities are concerned. 
Considerable export trade is effected 
by barter arrangements, and this is 
causing some concern in steel cartel 
circles, since it would seem that such 
arrangements enable Germany to 
capture business beyond her normal 
auota. Unemployment is still rife in 
Germany, however, and the figure is 
well over two million. 

Conditions in Italy are difficult. In 
erder to protect the lira, Italy has 
put a ban upon imports, which now 
are considerably restricted within 
certain quotas. Barter trading with 
other countries is also being ar- 
ranged. Some activity has been noted 
lately in connection with war mate- 
rial, and the home steel trade gen- 
erally is fairly active. 

Belgium, Luxemburg and France 
have been finding it increasingly 
difficult to export steel products, ow- 
ing to competition from countries 
that are not linked with gold. Bel- 
gium may now find a certain measure 
of relief, at least temporarily. 

The recent breaking up of the 
continental tube cartel is an omin- 
ous event, which tends to show that 
ir. this specialized field the various 
points of view could not be made to 
converge. It is still hoped that en- 
tente negotiations will eventually be 
concluded satisfactorily, if only be- 
cause of the beneficial influence of its 
oreration in recent years, which is 
almost unanimously recognized, 
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Who— Besides Politicians — 
Favors Wagner Bill? 


N IMPORTANT question which requires 
A a lot of explaining is why the Wagner 

disputes bill seems to be favored so 
strongly in Washington while in all other sec- 
tions of the country it is thoroughly and un- 
equivocally condemned. 

Three groups are primarily and legitimately 
concerned with the provisions of this proposed 
bill. They are the employes, the employers and 
the general public. The government adminis- 
tration and the members of congress are the 
elected representatives of the individuals who 
comprise the employe, employer and general 
public groups. Presumably their attitude to- 
ward the Wagner bill should reflect the attitude 
of their constituents in these classifications. 


That there is a serious discrepancy between 
the two has been apparent since the beginning 
of the present session of congress. Convincing 
evidence is available to show that no substantial 
demand for the Wagner bill is current among 
industrial employes, that all employers are un- 
alterably opposed to it and that public opinion— 
while sincerely sympathetic to advancing the 
interests of the American worker— is beginning 
to realize that those persons in Washington who 
pretend to be working for his welfare in reality 
are harming him. 


Vociferous Leaders Really Speak for Small 
Minority of Industrial] Employes 


The idea that the prominent officials of A. F. 
of L. are the accredited spokesmen of the in- 
dustrial employes of this nation is absurd fic- 
tion, yet numerous senators and representa- 
tives accept without question the implication 
that these A. F. of L. leaders truly represent 
American employes. Certainly many new deal- 
ers have done everything within their power to 
foster this deception. However, sooner or later 
the fact will dawn upon congressmen that the 
great majority of employes have no desire to be 
affiliated with any professional union (govern- 
ment supervised elections show that 75 per cent 
of employes desire no professional union repre- 
sentation). Moreover, congressmen will learn 
that only one out of seven employes are in pro- 
fessional unions and that the A. F. of L. lead- 
ers really represent only a small minority. 

Therefore it is folly to assume that pleas for 
the Wagner bill put forth by Mr. Green are 
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evidence that a majority of employes are in favor 


of it. 

Employers—almost to a man—are against the 
Wagner bill. Recently the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers and the National Conference of 
Business Paper Editors conducted a survey to 
ascertain the attitude of the principal industries 
toward the proposed legislation. The editors of 
about 125 business publications responded. They 
reported in detail upon the consensus of opinion 
in their respective fields. The survey shows con- 
clusively that every branch of industry repre- 
sented in the study is opposed to the bill, and 
that in a great majority of them the prevail- 
ing opinion is that there is no existing need for 
legislation such as Senator Wagner proposes. 
Also, the view is held in many industries that 
the bill would provoke labor relations discord 
instead of promoting industrial peace. 

Industrial employers unquestionably stand 
united against the proposal. 








American Public Begins To Suspect 


Sincerity of Self-Appointed Labor Spokesmen 


Thus far the public has not voiced its atti- 
tude toward the bill. The man in the street 
has not concerned himself to any great extent 
with the inside details of the problem of em- 
ploye relations. In general, he is for anything 
that will help the worker. 


In recent months, however, he has compared 
the loud talking of A. F. of L. speakers with the 
terms of settlement of the numerous attempted 
strikes in which A. F. of L. has participated. He 
is finding that the two do not jibe. The leaders 
are vociferous, boastful, arrogant. But in the 
settlements the members of A. F. of L. have 
not received any tangible benefits, other than 
the customary face-saving clauses. In view 
of this discrepancy between promise and deed, 
the man in the street is beginning to suspect 
that A. F. of L. leaders are serving their own 
interests rather than those of the members, In 
other words, public opinion is definitely swing- 
ing against A. F. of L. leadership. 

All of the foregoing means that the Wagner 
bill has no substantial support among employes, 
employers or the public. Its only advocates are 
A. F. of L. leaders, a few new dealers, several 
score of misguided congressmen and a small 
band of camp followers. 

Should this small minority be permitted to 
substitute its will for the wishes of the great 
majority? We suggest that members of con- 
gress recheck the political strength of the pro- 
ponents of this bill. 
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Outlook for Second Quarter 
Is More Favorable 


Sy apg sentiment again is improving slight- 
ly. This is due, first, to the ability of in- 
dustry to hold its own against adverse political 
influences and, secondly, to the expectation that 
in the near future a portion of the government’s 
unprecedented work relief appropriation will re- 
sult in orders for the durable goods industries. 
In other words, the flow of business from more 
or less natural sources will be augmented in a 
few months by an increasing stream of book- 
ings from Uncle Sam’s artificial spring of work 
relief projects. 

In recent weeks industrial activity—-on the 


loadings, electric power output, automobile assemblies 
rating rate (estimated by STEEL). Average for 1926 equals 
power output and auto assemblies each 20. 


average—has been giving a fair account of it- 
self even without the assistance of the five bil- 
lion dollar fund. Three weeks of April have 
furnished some hints that forecasters, who six 
weeks ago were anticipating a rather sharp let- 
down in the second quarter, may be forced to 
revise their estimates upward. 

For the first time in several weeks, in the 
week ending April 13 all four barometers 
which influence STEEL’s index of industrial ac- 
tivity moved upward. 

Revenue car loadings recovered sharply from 
the low mark of the preceding week. Electric 
power output mounted to 1,725,353,000 kilowatt 
hours. The rate of steelworks operations turned 
upward to 45 per cent, and automobile assem- 
blies climbed from 107,895 to 109,337. 

As a result of these concerted gains, STEEL’s 
index touch 85.1, which establishes a new peak 
for the present cycle. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 





Finished Steel Shipments Continue Upward 
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of steel 


AY and attractive furniture has 
G become a part of the present- 
day pattern of outdoor living. 
To appreciate this it is not necessary 
to conjure up visions of sweeping 
terraces and rambling verandas of 
large estates and country clubs; just 
travel through any well-ordered resi- 
dential section in late spring and 
summer and you will see such furni- 
ture dotting porches and gardens 
with its added note of color and easy 
comfort. 
The rigid, stiff backed chairs and 





Porch glider with frame 
tubing and 
arms of 

sheet steel 





reinforced 


“‘settees’”’ are fast being relegated to 
the past and in their place may be 
seen low, soft cushioned chairs of 
rakish lines and pleasing appearance. 
The theory that most anything will 
serve for outdoor furniture because it 
is more or less exposed to the weather 
is now generally rejected and instead 
there is a growing appreciation that 
attractive furniture is as essential to 
the outward appearance of a home as 
a well-trimmed lawn, or a coat of 
fresh paint every so often. 

Yet outdoor furniture by the very 


Louvers in the side 
arms of gliders are 
formed in this press 


- Outdoor Furniture 


of Steel—Fabricating 
and Finishing 


BY B. K. PRICE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


nature of its requirements is not a 
high priced line of household equip- 
ment. For it is true that it is sub- 
jected to varying conditions of weath- 
er and that, therefore, simplicity of 
design and assembly are essential; 
also, it is to be noted that standards 
for upholstery are on an entirely dif- 
ferent basis than for room furniture 
—pleasing to the eye and comfort- 
able, yet set with a view to prac- 
ticability which precludes excessive 
cost. 


It is into this growing field that 
steel in recent years has made im- 
portant inroads—and, it might be 
added, it has more than paid its way. 
For not only has steel benefited from 
this new field, but the field itself has 
profited. Steel has added durability 
to the product, it has made possible 
certain sweeping changes in design 
and it has kept costs within range of 
the average purse. 


Building Porch Gliders 


A pioneer in this field, from point 
of steel, is the Bunting Glider Co., 
Philadelphia. It began with porch 
gliders as its principal product—and 
porch gliders are still its principal 
product—but it has steadily extended 
its line until it is one of the largest 
makers of this type of equipment in 
the country. Last year the Bunting 
company moved into a plant with 
over 200,000 square feet of floor 
space. Annual requirements of steel 
are substantial; during the rush sea- 
son, from January to July, the com- 
pany consumes close to 5000 tons 
and, in addition, several million feet 
of tubing. 

In addition to gliders, the com- 
pany’s regular line includes stack 
tables, garden tables and folding 
stools. The company has recently 
obtained patents on a new type of 
stack chair. While its production fS 
devoted largely to porch and out- 
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door furniture, it also manufactures 
certain types of metal furniture for 
indoors—for theater lounges, bars 
and restaurants; and it has taken 
heavy contracts in recent months for 
army cots. Work of this latter char- 
acter contributes materially to oper- 
ations during the _ so-called off 
months. 


As may be assumed, requirements 
are confined to light steel—hot and 
cold rolled sheets, 18 to 20 gage; 
hot strip, 16 to 22 gage, and ranging 
in width from % to 9 inches; hard 
angles, % to 2 inches; and high- 
carbon spring steel 5/16-inch thick 
and 1% inches wide. Various types 
of wire are used, including spring 
wire for the helicals and larger coils, 
9 to 11 gage; and basic wire used for 
lacing coil seats and coming in gages 
of 10,10%,11% and 14. The light- 
er gages of basic wire are also used 
for links. Also there is 4-inch bright 
wire for S-hooks and certain other 
small parts. Approximately 1000 
tons of wire are used during the busy 
season. Steel tubing required is % 
to 1 inch in diameter. 


Cold finished sheets—autobody 
sheets—are used for glider arms, 
table tops and for the seats and backs 
of chairs, and hot-rolled sheets gen- 
erally for small tables, folding stools 
and for reinforcing gliders. Strip 
is purchased in both lengths and 
coils, principally hot rolled, for re- 
inforcing purposes chiefly. The %- 
inch width of hot strip mentioned 
above is for certain forms of rein- 
forcing. 


Angles for Framework 


Angles, one of the largest steel 
items, are used for framework for 
the gliders and chair seats, and for 
table supports. Tubing is used ex- 
tensively for end supports for gliders. 
About 2000 tons of angles are re- 
quired annually for outdoor furniture 
alone. 


In the construction of gliders, the 
principal product, there are approxi- 
mately 15 different operations, de- 
pending upon the type of glider. The 
angles are fabricated to size and are 
welded. Sheets and strip come in for 
punching, trimming, mitering and 
right angle bending, with the com- 
pany supplying many of its own dies. 
Included in this processing is the 
louvering operation, shown in an ac- 
companying illustration. Sheets are 
assembled by spot welding. 


Wire fabrication is done largely on 
three types of automatic machines. 
For certain forms used in the lacing, 
one type automatically measures off 
the wire, crimping it at certain points 
and cutting it into given lengths. 
Coiling is done automatically, one 
coil at a time; and another machine 
knots the coils. One of the coiling op- 
erations is shown in an accompanying 
illustration. After coiling and knot- 
ting, all spring wire is tempered for 
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member to a sheet in 

the assembly of 
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resilience in a gas oven, where it is 
heated for an hour at 600 degrees 
Fahr. 

Tubing is formed on a machine 
especially designed by the Bunting 
company for lightweight and _ bed- 
stead tubing. The machine has a 
large table, with the tube brought 
over a mandrel and automatically 
formed with the aid of a gyrating 
circular steel die. The machine is 
link driven and controlled by a clutch 
and brake. The principal forming 
operation is on glider ends. The 
tubing for these ends usually comes 
in specified lengths. For certain 


models, eight curves are formed in 
bringing the piece into desired shape, 
and when the operation is over the 
two ends are in position for butt 
welding. 

While the forming and fabricating 












processes at the plant follow stand- 
ard practice in the broad sense, the 
comany has supplied various innova- 
tions of its own. The tube forming 
operation is but one instance. An- 
other is a device for cutting and 
punching narrow steel strips at one 
time. A punch press has. been 
equipped for this operation. Another 
has been converted into a machine 
for forming small metal clips, and 
it is interesting to note that 20 tons 
of these small clips are turned out 
during the six-month rush period. 
Still another punch press is per- 
forming a duty for which it was not 
originally intended. It is equipped 
with flat jaws for ‘“‘slapping out” 
pillows; in other words, compressing 





Stacking-type chair of 

steel tubing with per 

forated metal seat and 
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of colors 















the pillows into shape after they have 
been stuffed. Another small press 
has been converted to take S-hooks 
and hammer them into final shape 
after they have been roughly formed. 

Another machine  has_ been 
equipped with a _ special table on 
which several pieces of a section may 
be assembled and riveted at one 
stroke, and still another, a press, has 
been fitted with a special fixture de- 
signed by the company for breaking 
down the ends of sheets. 

All welded joints are ground, and 
where tubing is to be chromium 
plated, it is first polished. Spring 
steel is cleaned by abrasive wheels to 
remove scale after tempering. 

No closer attention is paid at any 
stage than to the final finishing op- 
erations. For not only does the uliti- 
mate appearance of the product de- 
pend much upon the exercise of care 
and correct processing at this point, 
but also the maximum resistance of 
the metal to corrosion. Good paints, 
good baking facilities and the proper 





application of both are _ essential. 

Prior to the painting, the parts 
are degreased in a solution of alco- 
line and boiling water. They then 
go either to the spraying booths or 
to the dip tanks, the latter located 
at the entrance of the main baking 
ovens, which are 300 feet long and 
said to be the largest east of Detroit. 
A section of this unit is illustrated. 

By far the greater number of parts 
are dipped after which they are hung 
on a conveyor system and earried 
through the ovens. They are trans- 
ferred to another conveyor which car- 
ries them to the shipping depart- 
ment, where by that time they are 
sufficiently cooled for handling and 
wrapping. The parts are hung so that 
the ultimate drip on each piece will 
be confined to one point. 

The conveyor moves at the rafe 
of about 42 inches a minute, so that 
approximately 1 hour and 20 minutes 
is required for a part to pass through 
the baking ovens proper. The con- 
veyor has a capacity for handling 
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Section of the gas-fired 
main baking oven is 
shown in_ the back- 
ground. Overhead ar- 
rangement is to prevent 
excessive escape of heat 


180 bed springs and hour, or 189 
pairs of glider arms, or 300 chair 
backs—to cite a few examples. 

The layout of the dip tanks and 
continuous ovens is unusual. An 
electric agitator and six dip tanks 
of %4-inch steel are set into the floor, 
the dip tanks having a capacity of 
250 gallons each. The paint is first 
poured into the agitator and upon 
being properly mixed is automatically 
pumped into one of the various dip 
tanks. 

When change in color is desired, 
the paint left in the tank to be filled 
is pumped out and the drain board 
washed. The drain board, incident- 
ally, serves as a cover when the tank 
is not in use. About once every 
week, when the occasion permits, the 
agitator and all tanks are cleaned 
thoroughly and such ‘“‘scrap’’ paint 
as accumulates is used for building 
maintenance—for the floors princi- 
pally. 

The baking oven is of special in- 
terest. Both ends of the unit are 


Operators dipping and 
placing sections on 
conveyor for drying in 
the main baking oven. 
Parts are hung at an 
angle so that drip is 
concentrated at one 
point 
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open to allow for the free movement 
of the parts as they are carried 


through on the conveyor system. 


However, no heat escapes for the 
reason that the ends are substantially 
lower than the portion of the unit 
in which the gas burners—five in all 
—are located. 

A large ventilator stack is neces- 
sary, with exhaust fans operating 
continuously, and if anything inter- 
feres with the operation of these fans 
the entire unit is shut down auto- 
matically. This arrangement is one 
of a number of safety precautions 
taken in the general operation of the 
unit. 

The ovens themselves are on a 
level about 10 feet above the floor, 
and are accessible through any one 
of several doors, with the interior 
lighted. The ovens, when operating, 
are heated to a temperature of 300 
to 400 degrees Fahr. and require 
about 30 minutes to reach the re- 
quired temperature after they have 
been shut down for the night. 


Steel Used as Framework 
For Copper Houses 


Steel framework is to be employed 
as the skeleton in a new line of metal 
houses about to be introduced by Cop- 
per Houses Inc., subsidiary of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp., 120 Broadway, New 
York. The first of these houses, for 
demonstration purposes, now is under 
construction in Washington. The ex- 
terior of this house will be of heavy 
copper wall sheets attached to the steel 
members by patented fasteners which 
provide for horizontal and vertical ex- 
pansion and at the same time provide 
weatherproof joints. Inside walls are 
to be of plaster on metal lath, and the 
space between inside and outside walls 
is to be filled in with fireproof insulat- 
ing material. Roof, leaders, gutters and 


Seat spring coiling ma- 
chine, with operator at 
left knotting a coil on 
an adjacent machine 
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Spraying a glider 
arm in paint 
booth 


down-spouts will be of copper, window 
frames of bronze and plumbing, hard- 
ware and lighting fixtures of brass or 
copper. The company will attempt to 
stimulate building not only in modern 
style but also in colonial and other 
conventional styles. 


Bibliography Covers Wide 


Field of Inclusions 


Bibliography of Nonmetallic Inclu 
sions in Iron and Steel, cloth, 308 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by min- 
ing and metallurgical advisory boards, 
Pittsburgh; supplied by STreL, Cleve- 
land, for $4, plus 15 cents for postage; 
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in Europe by Penton Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Caxton House, Westminster, Lon 
don. 

Technology department of the Car 
negie library, Pittsburgh, prepared 
this bibliography as a publication of 
much interest and value in the whole 
field of ferrous metallurgy. It is ar 
ranged alphabetically by authors, con 
taining 2136 items and many addi- 
tional references to reprints, transla 
tions and abstracts. The brief anno- 
tations do not attempt to function as 
abstracts but are intended to aid the 
user to decide whether the original 
would be of use. A subject index 
contains 1338 entries, with reference, 
by number, to the author index. 
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(left)—Ap- 
pearance of exterior 

surface of steel casing 

in service a_ similar 
period of years 


ell Casing of Bessemer Steel Shows 


Little Deterioration After 21 Years 


BY G. A. REINHARDT 


Director of Metallurgy and Research, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O. 


sistance to corrosion frequently 

lead to the pitfall of unwarranted 
generalizations. For example, work- 
men dig up a pipe, part of a water- 
line which has served its purpose 
adequately for many years. A pipe 
manufacturer’ investigates, learns 
that the pipe has been in service a 
long time, that it was made by his 
company, and forthwith broadcasts 
the superior qualities of a product 
which has served faithfully over an 
exceedingly long period. 

Such examples are too well known 
to need amplification, but those un- 
familiar with the mass of this con- 
flicting information need only review 
the trade literature. 

Oil well casing, too, has had its 
share of widely advertised virtues 
illustrated by specific instances of 
long service life but utterly void of 


[Pisiance cases of unusual re- 


any data which permitted direct 
comparison with competitive prod- 
ucts under anything like equal 
service conditions. To the unini- 


tiated, the fact that one string of 
casing gave useful service for many 


years is proof positive that the 
manufacturer of that particular 


brand of casing had exercised good 
judgment in selection of material 


and finished the job in a workman- 
like manner. 


However, the more one 
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studies circumstances surrounding 
instances of uncommonly long serv- 
ice or occasionally the reverse, early 
failure, of oil well casing, the more 
he becomes certain that external 


influences, rather than inherent 
characteristics, are the controlling 
factors in service life of casing. 


True, on rare occasions, defective 
material or poor workmanship, in 
some unaccountable manner, escapes 
the vigilant eyes of a_ series of 
trained inspectors and sometimes 
easing fails in a relatively short time. 


Soil Conditions Important 


External influences are many and 
so varied as to preclude mention of 
all of them if, indeed, all were 
known. They include, however, 
chemical and physical nature of the 
strata penetrated and presence or 
absence of corrosive liquids and 
gases therein; chemical nature of the 
gases and liquids flowing through 
the casing; temperature of fluids in 
contact with the casing; methods and 
workmanship in handling, running 
and setting casing, including cement- 
ing; methods used in drilling and 
their results, and many others, each 
of which has a direct or indirect 
bearing on just how long any indi- 
vidual string or a group of strings 
of casing in the same field, penetrat- 
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ing the same formations will serve 
usefully. 

All this is preliminary to the cita- 
tion of the history of two oil strings, 
one steel, the other wrought iron, 
each of which was placed in service 
in the same year, in the same oil 
field, on the same lease, on the same 
farm, only a few hundred feet apart 
and set at the same depth. Both 
strings served satisfactorily for 21 
years and due to depletion of oil 
both were pulled the same year for 
re-use in Other wells. So far as can 
be determined the two strings were 
subjected to identical external in- 
fluences, and in absence of contrary 
information, it is assumed they were 
identical at least to the _ extent 
possible under actual service condi- 
tions. 

In late summer of 1934, attention 
was called to two strings of 64-inch 
13-pound South Penn oil well casing, 
which had been in service since 1913 
on a lease about a mile east of New 
Middletown, O. These strings had 
been in Hyland wells numbers 4 and 
6. 

One of these strings, recovered 
from well 4, was of Youngstown 
bessemer steel. This string showed 
practically no corrosion. 


The other string, recovered from 
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Fig. 3 (two at left)—Macroetched rings cut from wrought iron and steel casings. Fig. 4 (two at right)—Deep etched rings 
cut from wrought iron and steel casings, respectively 


well 6, located but a few hundred 
feet west of well 4, was of wrought 
iron. This string was considerably 
corroded and deeply pitted, ex- 
ternally, 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. obtained one length of each type 
of casing, selecting it at random for 
further study. Figs. 1 and 2 il- 
lustrate the closeup appearance of 
both the casings. 

Carefully prepared, representative 
samples from each analyzed as fol- 
lows: 

Wrought 
Steel casing iron casing 
Per cent———— 





NE 6 o i cocecsed 0.06 0.03 
Manganese ............. 0.48 0.15 
oS 0.061 0.131 
Phosphorus ............. 0.109 0.145 
RD eae 6.009 0.15 
SNE bie Gas sodas None 0.09 


Each analysis is typical of good 
quality, the one of bessemer steel, 
the other of wrought iron casing, 
and fails to offer any solution as to 
the difference in their relative rates 
of corrosion. 

Tests were made to determine the 
strength, elastic properties, ductility 
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and hardness with the following 
results: 
Wrought 
Steel iron 
casing casing 
Ultimate tensile strength, 


pe ae 58,715 43,060 
Yield point, lbs./sq. in. .... 38,035 28,625 
Elongation in 8 ins., per 

MN aiiicea suis coteachncscavescesnestes 25.3 15.0 
Reduction in area, per 

Sst tan dcassuanccueeaesi epee . 43.3 31.4 
Rockwell B hardness ...... 66 52 


The above physical properties 
conform in all respects with present 
standard specifications for bessemer 
steel casing and wrought iron cas- 
ing, respectively, although manu- 
factured years before such specifica- 
tions had been formulated. 

Two rings %-inch in length were 
cut from each _ casing. Fig. 3 
illustrates the condition of each, 
wrought iron and steel, after etching 
for macroexamination, that is, etch- 
ing in dilute acid sufficiently to 
reveal the structure to the naked 
eye. The ring on the left is wrought 
iron, while the one on the right is 
steel. It will be noted the wrought 
iron consists of distinct layers of 
metal, showing its heterogeneous 
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make-up, while the steel, etched 
under identical conditions, shows a 
homogeneous structure. These dif- 
ferences are even more apparent in 
Fig. 4, which shows the rings after 
deep etching. It will be noted the 
length of the “‘lap’’ (or overlapping 
of the welded edges) of the wrought 
iron is only about one-third the 
length of lap of the steel casing. 
Other conditions equal, the longer 
lap is stronger. 

Figs. 5 to 11 #inelusive are 
photomicrographs at 100 diameters 
magnification. Fig. 5 is a photo- 
micrograph of a transverse section of 
the steel casing in the unetched con- 
dition, showing freedom from corro- 
sion at the surface. Figs. 6 and 7 
are photomicrographs of transverse 
sections of the wrought iron casing 
showing deep pitting penetrating 
the outer layers of iron. Fig. 8 is 
a photomicrograph of an_ etched 
specimen of the steel casing. This 
structure is typical and is uniform 
throughout the wall thickness. Figs. 
9, 10, and 11 are photomicrographs 
of the etched wrought iron and show 
variation in structure and composi- 
tion of the different layers of which 





Fig. 5 (left)—Transverse section of steel casing at outer surface, unetched. Figs. 6 and 7 
sections of wrought iron casing, unetched. X100 


(center and right)—Transverse 
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Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11 (left to right)—Transverse section of steel casing, etched. Longitudinal section of iron casing, area rich 
in slag, etched, Transverse section of iron casing, area free from slag and carbon, etched. Transverse section of iron casing, 
area rich in carbon and free from slag, etched. X100 


it is composed. Fig. & confirms the 
appearance of the macroetched ring 
of steel illustrated in Fig. 3, as well 
as the deeply etched specimen in Fig. 
1. The photomicrographs of the 
wrought iron explain the irregular 
or heterogeneous appearance of the 
macroetched ring of wrought iron 
shown in Fig. 3 and the deeply 
etched ring in Fig. 4. 

Rings, about 1 inch in length, were 
cut from each casing for measure- 
ment of wall thickness. The average 
thickness of the original wrought 
iron casing was 0.216-inch which is 
22 per cent heavier than the steel 
casing which had retained its 
original wall thickness, averaging 
0.177-inch. Although the wrought 
iron casing had a much _ heavier 
original wall than the steel casing, 
corrosion had pitted it to a depth of 
0.065-inch, causing a loss of 30 per 
cent in effective wall thickness, 
leaving a wall of only 0.151-inch at 
some places, whereas the steel cas- 
ing retained its original thickness as 
noted above. 


Galvanic Action Involved 


As earlier stated, soil and rock 
conditions, particularly the chemical 
nature of the liquids therein, have a 
direct bearing upon the life of casing. 

It is, of course, a well established 
fact that when dissimilar metals are 
in contact and submerged in an 
electrolyte, an electric current is 
produced, resulting in corrosion. 
This is spoken of as galvanic action. 
In the case of the wrought iron under 
consideration, because of its hetero- 
geneous. structure, galvanic action 
was evidently set up by contact of 
wrought iron casing with ground 
waters containing mineral salts in 
solution. Because of its uniform 
structure and composition, the steel 
did not set up galvanic action under 
the same conditions of service as the 
wrought iron. 

The steel casing recovered from 
these wells, after 21 years of service, 
was sold to a pipe supply company 
for further use. 

As earlier stated, the above in- 
stance should not be interpreted as 
representative under all conditions, 
as both types of metal have their 
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uses. On the other hand, the 
geologic structure in the wells from 
which the above pipe was removed 
are no doubt reasonably representa- 
tive of the average of such structures 
in many parts of the country. 


New Monel Metal 
Alloy on Market 


NEW ecorrosion-resistant, non- 

ferrous alloy has been devel- 

oped by the _ International 
Nickel Co. Inec., 67 Wall street, New 
York, by adding a small amount of 
aluminum to monel metal. Known 
as K monel, the new alloy is the re- 
sult of 12 years of mill and labora- 
tory study. An interesting and im- 
portant advantage claimed for the 
metal is that it may be hardened by 
heat treatment. 

The alloy is said to retain the cor- 
rosion resistance of monel metal and 
has the added advantage of increased 
strength and hardness _ following 
heat treatment. Soft K monel has 
a hardness around 140 to 150 brinell, 
which may be increased to 300 or 
higher by heat treatment. The new 
metal is claimed to offer the design- 
ing engineer an engineering metal 
with strength ordinarily found only 
in heat treated alloy steels and not 
offered by other corrosion resistant 
alloys available at moderate prices. 


Analyses and Properties 


Analysis of K monel is 63 per cent 
minimum nickel, 25 per cent mini- 
mum copper, 5 per cent maximum 
aluminum, 0.20 per cent maximum 
carbon, and 5 per cent maximum 
other metals. An analysis typical of 
present production might show 63.32 
nickel, 30.84 copper, 3.45 aluminum, 
1.50 iron; 0.50 manganese, 0.16 car- 
bon, 0.20 silicon, and 0.005 per cent 
sulphur. Density of the new metal 
is 8.58, its melting point between 
2400 and 2460 degrees Fahr., and its 
weight 0.31-pound per cubic inch. 
Its electrical resistivity at 0 degrees 
Cent. varies from 61.9 to 62.8 
microhms per cubic centimeter. It is 
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nonmagnetic under ordinary working 
conditions. 

In its hardest grade, K monel is 
said to have a proportional limit in 
excess of 100,000 pounds per square 
inch, tensile strength in excess of 
160,000 pounds per square inch, with 
elongation in excess of 15 per cent 
in 2 inches. Tempered to lower 
hardness, the ductility is greater 
and the strength less. K monel wire 
has been drawn and heat treated to 
175,000 to 200,000 pounds per 
square inch tensile. This wire re- 
tains its properties at temperatures 
up to 400 degrees Fahr. The en- 
durance limit of K monel under non- 
corrosive conditions is lower than 
found in most carbon and alloy steels, 
but compares more favorably with 
that of steel where corrosion is in- 
volved. Impact of K monel decreases 
with increasing hardness. 

Torch welding is not applicable 
to K monel because of sluggishness 
due to aluminum oxide. Electric are 
welding can be performed by using 
a K monel welding rod coated with 
a mixture of 90 per cent cryolite and 
10 per cent wheat flour, with a 
minute quantity of asbestos for me- 
chanical binding. It can be brazed 
with suitable solder and flux. Com- 
plete data in regard to hot and cold 
working, heat treatment, pickling 
and machining of the new metal are 
set forth in Bulletin T-9 prepared by 
the development and research de- 
partment of International Nickel Co. 


Use of Dissimilar Metals 
In Canning Causes Pitting 


Considerable’ difficulty recently 
was encountered by a manufacturer 
of canning machinery due to pitting 
of the metals exposed to the canning 
liquid. It was found that this pitting 
resulted from the fact that various 
dissimilar metals, carbon _ steel, 
stainless steel, bronze, cast iron and 
copper were used alongside each 
other causing the formation of 
electrolytic couples. The trouble 
was cleared up after the manufac- 
turer changed his designs and con- 
structed all of the exposed parts of 
stainless steel. 
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Licensed under Chemical 
Foundation Patents Nos, 
1316817 and 1339378. 





ENDURO 


REPUBLIC'S PERFECTED STAINLESS 
AND HEAT-RESISTING STEELS 





it's Stainless , too... 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago, recently produced a con- 





veyor screw that is a gleaming tribute to the weld- 
ability of Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel. This 
particulgr’ screw, a section of which is illustrated 
here, was*made for a food conveyor, but the same 
type is equally adaptable to the handling of chemi- 
cals too corrosive to be conveyed by ordinary steel. 
Because of its high resistance to corrosion—be- 
cause it is long lasting and economical—because it 
fabricates. easily and is available in many forms— 
Republic:ENDURO is rapidly becoming the favor- 
ite metal for food and chemical equipment. 
Investigate the savings it will make possible in 
your plant. Write for information and outline your 
requirements. Our research staff has a wealth of 


data that.is yours for the asking. 
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Corrosion Set Up 
By Mill Scale 


HAT dissimilar metals in contact 
TL sreaut accelerate rates of cor- 
rosion resulting in localized at- 
tack of the baser metal, is fairly well 
known. For instance, when copper 


and steel are in contact the steel will 
be aggressively corroded with prac- 


tically no loss of copper. The rate of 
the attack will depend on the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration of the elec- 
trolyte (the solution in contact with 
the metals), the dissolved oxygen 
present, and other factors, 


In presenting the Edgar Marburg 
lecture on ‘‘Water as an Engineering 
and Industrial Material’ before the 
annual meeting of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials in 1934, 
S. T. Powell, consulting chemical 
engineer, Baltimore, discussed the 


Unusual Use for Roller Bearings 





ROLLER BEARINGS CUT FRICTION LOSSES IN LIFTING 544-FOOT, 4,160.- 


000-POUND, MOVABLE SPAN OF 


BRIDGE: 


NEW 
The span is raised by 40 23-inch steel cables at each end which pass 


CAPE COD CANAL RAILROAD 


over four 10-groove sheaves and down to a 1000-ton, steel-encased, concrete coun- 


terweight. 


Shown in illustration is one of 16 4%-ton roller bearing pillow 


blocks, built by Bantam Roller Bearing Co., South Bend, Ind., for supporting 


the eight repe sheaves. 


The roller bearings themselves are of the self-aligning. 


straight roller type, with roller thrust bearings of the self-aligning type built 
into the bearing end caps to take any thrust loads which may be encountered. 
Total radial load on each roller averages a little less than 600,000 pounds, Power 


units for raising the movable span 


one at each end 


two 150-horsepower electric motors, 
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ccrrosion of iron and steel in steam 
generating stations and made special 
reference to the effect of mill scale. 
Since the composition of mill 
scale is different from that of steel 
and iron, mill scale in contact with 
ferrous metal frequently sets up lo- 
calized corrosion, stated Mr. Powell. 
Mill seale probably is responsible for 
greater localized corrosion than is 
experienced generally from other dis- 
similar metals in contact. Mill scale, 
which consists largely of magnetic 
iren oxides, is not readily attacked, 
and when it covers the entire surface 
serves as an excellent protection. 


The difficulty arising from mill 
scale is from patches of scale in con- 
tact with areas of steel not so pro- 
tected. Actualy what happens, ex- 
plained the speaker, is that the two 





Wanted: Galvanizing Expert 


“Wire us collect,’ flashes one of 
STEEL’S readers, ‘‘the names and 
addresses of at least five consulting 
engineers able to design and lay out 
operation of hot dip galvanizing 
equipment.” 





materials are in electrical contact, 
and in the presence of an electrolyte 
an electric circuit is completed. 
When this occurs, the nobler metal, 
namely, the mill scale, becomes ¢ca- 
thodic while the _ steel becames 
anodic. When such a condition is set 
up, the mill seale or cathodic pole 
is protected, since it is plated with 
atomic hydrogen, while the other 
metal, in this case the steel, passes 
into solution. When such action takes 
place in boilers for appurtenant 
equipment, the iron or steel is ag- 
gressively attacked in the form of 
pitting, the corrosion taking place in 
exposed spots between the mill scale. 


To avoid this form of corrosion, 
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Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation manufactures rolls in the manufacture of better rolls and in future 
exclusively. They have no other main lines, planning for still further betterment. 
side lines or divergent interests. All research, The interests of the rolling mill industry are 
engineering and production facilities of the besi served by such intensive specialization. 


company are engaged every moment of the day 


PHOENIX ROLLS 


PHOENIX STEEL, for unusual strength; PHOENIX “‘A”’ (steel alloy), for strength and wear; 
PHOENIX METAL—PHOENIX “‘K”’, for strength, wear and finish; PHOENIXLOY (uniformly 
hard), for flat rolling where high finish of extremely thin gauge of material is required to be free 


from all marks or defects. Also tube mill rolls of quality material best suited to the kind of serv- 
ice required; PHOENIX CHILL; PHOENIX NICKEL CHILL, for all flat rolling requiring finish. 


PITTSBURGH ROLLS CORPORATION 


oe PA. 

















mill scale should be removed prior to 
putting the equipment in service. Re- 
moval of mill scale can be effected by 
pickling with acid or by mechanical 
means such as sand blasting. In re- 
cent years, the process of removing 
mill scale by acid has been improved 
by the use of inhibitors. 

In view of the marked influence of 
mill seale as a factor in corrosion, 
it is surprising that more attention 
is not given to the preparation of the 
surfaces of metal in boilers and 
appurtenant equipment where the 
metal is in contact with electrolytes 
(water) containing salts in solution 
having high electric conductance. 
Mr. Powell declared that more atten- 
tion to this particular phase of cor- 
rosion activity would greatly lessen 
corrosion problems in steam generat- 
ing stations, 

~ $ 


Consider Rebuilding Bridge 
Floors of Stainless Steel 


In view of the fact that some of 
the older bridges in New York are 
beginning to show signs of age, at- 
tention is being given to the problem 
of rehabilitating them and lessening 
the strain on them. 

One plan, now actively being con- 





ELECTRIC FOUNDRY IN CANADA 
STEEL CRANKSHAFTS: This new $425,000 unit of Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., East Windsor, Ont., was formally 
opened March 29 when the Border Cities branch of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada held its monthly meeting 
there. John &. Beaumont, the company’s chief chemist, 
It contains 1.35 to 


read a paper on the alloy steel used. 


1.60 carbon, 0.50 to 0.60 manganese, 0.85 
0.40 to 0.50 chromium, 1.50 to 2 copper, 
phosphorus and 0.06 maximum sulphur. 


is a 5-ton electric furnace, charge consisting of 40 per cent 
Steel scrap and the remainder pig iron, 





Wanted: Polishing Material 
That Will Not Pick Up 


‘In polishing cold drawn or 
ground bars by spinning them at 
a high number of revolutions be- 
tween two disks,’’ writes a reader of 
STEEL, ‘‘we found that solid disks 
picked up from the bars and thereby 
ruined the finish of the bars to be 
polished. By changing to chilled 
gray iron disks the pick-up on the 
disk was eliminated but after a day’s 
run the surface of the chilled cast 
iron disk had become porous. Can 
you suggest a material for these 
disks which will not pick up and at 
the same time can _ be _ polished 
smooth with a very close grain and 
which will have Shore hardness of 
70 to 90?” 





sidered, calls for lessening’ the 
weight on the superstructures by re- 
building the floors with stainless 
steel. By this plan, the floors would 
be of stainless steel floor plate, rest- 
ing on structural members fabricated 
from stainless steel strip by methods 
similar to those used in the construc- 
tion of the strength members of light 


Canada's New Electric Steel Foundry 





The melting unit 


to 1.10 silicon, 
0.10 maximum 


back stock and 
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weight stainless steel trains and 
airplanes. The fact that ‘the use of 
stainless would reduce maintenance 
by removing the necessity for much 
of the present painting also is a 
factor. 


$ $ § 


Special Stops and Spacers 
Control Width of Flanges 


An interesting device has been 
worked out in a Middle Western sheet 
stamping and forming plant to speed 
up the operation of a press brake 
with V-shaped die. This machine is 
used to bend right-angled flanges on 
the sides of sheets, and the distance 
between the male and female por- 
tions of the die is adjusted in accord- 
ance with the gage of the sheets be- 
ing bent. The flanges range in width 
from 3/16-inch to 4 inches, and con- 
siderable delay was encountered in 
setting the back gage that came as 
regular equipment on this machine. 


The metalworking company solved 
this problem by drilling holes 
through the female or bottom V die 
and attaching stops by means of bolts 
passing through these holes. Between 
the stops and the die are spacers 
which regulate the width of the 





CASTS ALLOY alloys. Five heats a day are being produced, with an 
output of 460 to 475 crankshafts per day; on a 24-hour 
day schedule, this output could be increased to over 1200. 
After removal of gates and risers, the castings are heat 
treated in a 62-foot, continuous, automatically-controlled 
furnace. Special, hammered, high-speed steel cutting tools 
are employed; the cutting tools are fed into the work as 
heavily as possible due to the fact that a light feed causes 
the tools to glaze quickly and dull. The electric furnace 
installation is completely automatic; it utilizes 10-inch 
electrodes and pulls 2400-kilovolt-amperes from the Ford 


power house 
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WASTE IS CUT TO THE BONE, 
when ACME SUPERSTRIP— 
PLANNED FOR YOUR PRODUCT 
—IS USED 


@ It is unique in the industry, we believe, the Acme service 
on Superstrip. 


Here’s what happens when you order Acme Superstrip: 
1. Acme carefully studies the strip requirements of your 
products. 2. Acme actually produces Superstrip to do the 
particular job of making your product. 3. Acme even packs 
Superstrip to fit yourhandling and production requirements. 


There’s no magic about it — simply skill, experience, 
equipment, and hard, painstaking work. 


The result to manufacturers is—reduced waste and rejec- 
tions, speeded production, economy, and a finer product. 


There is lots of good strip steel, but only one Superstrip. 
It costs no more. It's worth checking into. Send the coupon 
for the new booklet, “Batting ‘Em Out’—telling of many 
products “made better” with Acme Superstrip. ACME STEEL 
COMPANY, 2826 Archer Avenue, Chicago. Branches and 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
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e Automobile heater shell, made from 

cold rolled No. 3 finish Acme Superstrip, 

for chrome or nickel plating. Not only is 

an exceptional finish required for this job, 

but the quality of the steel must permit 

particularly severe drawing for the forma- 
tion of the ribs. 


@ Mirror- like rolls give Acme cold rolled 
Superstrip a mirror-like finish. 





ACME STEEL COMPANY, 
2826 Archer Avenue, Chicago 


Send me your new booklet, “Batting ‘Em Out.” 


Name 
Firm 
Street 


City State 


«.* 
~~ 
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flange. These have been machined 
to micrometer accuracy, and a set of 
them has been provided for each de- 
sired width of flange. Use of such 
spacers and stops not only has cut 
the time of setting the machine up for 
accurate flanging, but has increased 
its capacity, since it is possible to set 
up on one side for one flange and 
on the other side for another flange. 

Thus, a sheet taking a 3/16-inch 
flange on one side and %-inch flanges 


on the other sides, can be flanged all 
around in one setting of the press 
brake. 

Incidentally, on account of the al- 
lowance which has to be made for the 
width of the V die, each spacer is %- 
inch shorter than the flange width 
which results from its use. For this 
reason, no spacer is used when mak- 
ing a 3 /16-inch flange; instead a stop 
with an overhang of 3 /16-inch over 
the V die is employed, 


Installs New Equipment for 


Heat Treating Springs 


O IMPROVE its facilities for heat 

treating springs and stampings, 

the Duer Spring & Mfg. Co., Mc- 
Kees Rocks, Pa., has installed new 
furnace and quenching equipment 
which includes a continuous gas-fired 
hardening furnace, a water-cooled oil 
quench tank and a rotary gas-fired 
drawing furnace. The product which 
can be handled by this equipment in- 
cludes small steel stampings and heli- 
cal springs ranging from those made 
from light wire sections to those 
made from 11-inch bars with diame- 
ters up to 7 inches and lengths up to 
27 inches. 

The hardening furnace is shown 
at the left in the accompanying illus- 
tration, with the floor-level quench 
tank at the extreme left; the rotary 


drawing furnace is shown at the 
right. Designed and built by Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Engineers, Pitts- 
burgh, the hardening furnace has a 
hearth approximately 28 inches wide 
and § feet long. Lining of the fur- 
nace is insulating refractory brick 
throughout, 

Springs to be hardened are thread- 
ed on small alloy rods which are 
placed on alloy trays of a skeleton 
type or are laid on an alloy wire 
mesh placed on the bottoms of the 
trays to form a floor, the method of 
handling being dependent upon the 
size and weight of the material to be 
treated. Loaded trays are placed on 
a charging platform at the right end 
of the furnace, 

The operator opens the furnace 





door with a foot treadle and when he 
pushes forward on a control lever, 
the tray on the charging platform 
moves into the heating chamber. 
Trays inside the furnace all advance 
one position and the tray farthest 
advanced moves onto an elevator. As 
soon as the forward motion stops, 
the elevator moves downward 
through a_ sealed chute into the 
quenching oil, When the elevator has 
reached its bottom position, a pusher 
operating in the quench tank pushes 
the tray from the elevator platform 
into a conveyor which advances all 
the trays in the tank one position, 
exposing the last tray so that it may 
be removed to the drawing furnace. 


Oil Circulated, Cooled 


A turbine pump is utilized to cir- 
culate the quenching oil and the tem- 
perature of the oil is controlled by 
passing water through coils in two 
of the tank’s sidewalls. All move- 
ments of material through the fur- 
nace and quench tank are obtained 
through oil hydraulic cylinders op- 
erated by a pump. The cylinders 
are interconnected with mechanical 
linkage so that the operator has only 
to start the cycle and it is completed 
automatically, after which the mech- 
anism is reset for the next cycle. The 
length of cycles is controlled elec- 
trically. 

The hardening furnace is fired with 
natural gas by means of low-pressure 
proportional mixers through special 
nozzles which fire both above and 
below the trays. Special burner 
equipment also is provided over the 
elevator shaft to provide a uniform 
soaking for the springs about to be 





A Pennsylvania manufacturer of springs and light stampings has modernized its heat treating operations with the installa- 
tion of this equipment, which includes a continuous hardening furnace (left), a floor-level quench tank (extreme left), 


and a rotary drawing furnace (right). 
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Both furnaces are gas fired 
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quenched. The temperature in the 
furnace is controlled in two zones, 
a recording-type controller operating 
in conjunction with a control valve. 

After the springs have been re- 
moved from the oil quench, they are 
taken from the trays and charged 
into the drawing furnace, which is 
a standard rotary retort batch-type 
heating furnace built by the Amer- 
ican Gas Furnace Co., Elizabeth, N. 
J. It consists of a revolving retort 
within a refractory chamber, all of 
which is self-contained in a _ steel 
shell, The retort has an individual 
motor drive, 

The head of the retort swings open 
to receive a charge of springs. With 
the retort revolving, heat is distribut- 
ed uniformly through all parts of the 
charge. The retort is externally fired 
with natural gas by means of a low 
pressure proportional mixer firing 
through a large number of small 
tips well distributed beneath the re- 
tort. Temperature is controlled au- 
tomatically by means of a control 
valve of the throttling type operat- 
ing on the air line and registering 
on a central control unit. 


Importers and Exporters 


Given Much Information 


1935 Custom House Guide, cloth, 
1500 pages, 6 x 9 inches; supplied by 
STEEL, Cleveland, for $10, plus 15 cents 
for postage; in Europe by Penton Pub- 
lishing Co. Ltd., Caxton House, West- 
minister, London. 

Following successive issues since 
1862 under various names the 1935 
volume is greatly enlarged and its in- 
formation amplified. In it are pre- 
sented new sections including the 
Cuban reciprocal trade agreement, 
the reciprocal tariff bill, revenue act 
of 1934, the anti-dumping act and 
others. 

The alphabetical commodity index 
has been completely revised and 
shows new rates of duty covered by 
the President’s proclamations and 
trade agreements, new classification 
numbers and units of quantity as 
provided for in regulations of import 
schedule A. 

To those engaged in foreign trade 
this volume provides a wealth of in- 
formation of great value. 


Stainless Steel Considered 
For Water Filtration Parts 


The public works department, 
water division, Boston, is working on 
plans to utilize stainless steel of the 
chromium-nickel or straight chro- 
mium types in the construction of 
mechanism exposed to the water in 
its filtration stations, thus providing 
a solution of the problem of rust re- 
sistance. 
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Rare 


CLIENT of ours is a gen- 
tleman. To the _ best of 
our knowledge, he _ never 


deliberately hurt another man’s 
feelings or depreciated his self es- 
teem. All the niceties of courtesy 
and politeness seem to be second na- 
ture to him. Many who meet him 
only casually underestimate his abil- 
ities because he is a gentleman. 

But this man is doing, successfully, 
one of the most difficult jobs any in- 
dustrial executive was ever called on 
to do. He has carried out a policy 
over a period of years and made it 








N THIS column, the author, well- 

known consulting engineer in weld- 
ing, is given wide latitude in present- 
ing his views. They do not necessarily 
coincide with those of the editors of 
STEEL. 








work. When men have failed he has 
substituted others who were more 
competent. He has rewarded suc- 
cessful performance. The fact he is 
still a gentleman leads people to er- 
ror in appraising him, It is one thing 
to call a man a blackhard so-and-so 
and order him off the property; it is 
something else to have the desire but 
to refrain from doing so. Such re- 
straint takes it out of a man. The 
fact he can take his emotional ex- 
plosions out behind the barn when 
they are ready to detonate is a vir- 
tue, not a weakness. 

Not being a gentleman, we take 
this opportunity of expressing our 
admiration for one. 


Trial and Error 


We were recently trying to get 
one man to operate two welding arcs. 
The special equipment cost about 
$25. The scheme worked. Evolu- 
tion from that point to commercial 
application will be based on trial and 
error methods. 

Nature solves all of her problems 
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with plant and animal life by trial 
and error. A man may experiment 
a little with his own life; nature 
operates in terms of thousands of 
generations—-and gets the answer 
every time, Man gets into trouble 
when he experiments with the lives 
of others. Government fails when 
it governs too much. Industrial en- 
terprise fails when it tries to control 
too many people. Money lenders are 
ruined by inflation when they get too 
many people into too much debt. Nat- 
ural law, not the Constitution, lim- 
its the power of one man over many. 

Those who can make their peace 
with nature, that is, with reality, can 
have a grand time in this world. Oth- 
ers run around getting hurt, There 
is a lot of sport in trying new ideas, 
provided failure does not mean you 
become deranged, broke, or get 
killed, 


Human Factor in Welding 


Welding equipment is sold by 
people. They may be overenthu- 
siastic. Welding shops are man- 
aged by people. Such management 
is often pretty dumb. Welding op- 
erations are performed by craftsmen. 
Craftsmen do not all have the same 
skill. The human factor in welding 
is the most important factor. The 
human factor is the most important 
factor in every industrial process 
from accounting to selling scrap. 
But the human factor is of no 
greater consequence in welding than 
in foundry or machine shop work. 

Management can and does control 
the human factor in exactly the same 
manner in welding as in other 
processes. Many miles of welding 
are accomplished every day in this 
country and the failures are sur- 
prisingly few. The better the man- 
agement the fewer the failures, 


Try to get a drink of water around 
a first class hotel lobby now. We 
haven’t the courage to ask a barten- 
der for a drink of water and cannot 
stand beer during the day. Repeal 
is forcing us to carry a hip flask- 
filled with water. 
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for Greater Profits 
-with a “Shield-Arc’ 


OU can turn on all the heat the job will 
stand without splattering and wasting 
electrode metal—when you weld with a 
“Shield- Arc.” Its uniform current puts more 
of the electrode metal into the weld —and 


does it faster. 


“Shield-Arc’s” high capacity lets you turn on 
the heat and use larger electrodes. Often you 
can cut welding costs 10% to 25% by using a 


size larger electrode. 


“Shield-Arc’s” greater efficiency 


actually increases as you turn on 


“SHIELD-ARC’ WELDERS 
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the heat. Power costs are less. “Shield-Arc’ 
gives you more welding per kilowatt-hour 


or per gallon of gasoline. 


Users report savings from $65 to as high as 
$160 per month per welder by using a “Shield- 
Arc” instead of their older equipment. Find 
out how much a “Shield-Arc” welder can 
save you. Ask The Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. Largest Manufacturers 
of Arc Welding Equipment in the World. 


LAD “I see they’re tearing down 
the buildings across the way to 


save taxes.” 


POP “Wrong way round, Lad; 
someone should be tearing down 
taxes to save the buildings. Taxes 
eat up money almost as fast as 
bare rod welding. Think of the 
money we saved since we switched 


to ‘Fleetweld’ electrodes.” 


W-130 
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eat Treating Metals with 


ontrolled Atmospheres 


SE of controlled atmospheres in 

various phases of the heat treat- 

ment of metals provided an ab- 
sorbing subject for approximately 200 
members of the American Society for 
Metals who met in Dayton, O., April 
15, at the seventh annual Tri-Chapter 
meeting of the Cincinnati, Columbus 
and Dayton chapters. The meeting was 
held in the Engineers’ club, and the 
program consisted of the controlled 
atmosphere symposium at a session in 
the afternoon, and a dinner in the 
evening followed by a second technical 
session. R. P. Koehring, metallurgist, 
Moraine Products division, General 
Motors Corp., and chairman of the 
Dayton chapter, presided as general 
chairman. 

The meeting was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Cleveland, Indian- 
apolis and Pittsburgh chapters, and 
the national officers were represented 
by Secretary W. H. Eisenman, Cleve- 
land. F. L. Meacham, manager, mate- 
rials and process engineering division, 
General Motors Corp., and a past 
chairman of the Dayton chapter, was 
master of ceremonies at the dinner 
at which Dr. Anson Hayes, director of 
research, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, O., was the speaker. Dr. 
Hayes traced the growth of the United 
States and the life of its people, point- 
ing out the dependence which has been 
placed on metals and machine-made 
products. He _ predicted important 
progress in metal production and use 
in the years just ahead. 


Campbell Lecturer Speaks 


Featuring the evening meeting was 
the re-presentation by Dr. V. N. Krivo- 
bok, associate director of research, Al- 
legheny Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., 
of his Campbell memorial lecture de- 
livered at the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Metals in New 
York last October. This lecture, “Al- 
loys of Iron and Chromium,” was ab- 
stracted in the Oct. 8, 1934, issue of 
STEEL. It recorded the lecturer’s inter- 
esting discoveries concerning’ the 
strengthening and toughening effect of 
nitrogen in carbon-free chromium al- 
loys. In re-presenting the work, Dr. 
Krivobok included data acquired 
since the original lecture. 

Papers presented at the afternoon 
symposium were: “Use of Controlled 
Atmospheres in Joining of Metals,” by 
H. M. Webber, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y.; “Use of Controlled 
Atmospheres in the Heat Treatment 
of Tools,” by S. K. Oliver, Delco Prod- 
ucts division, General Motors Corp., 
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Dayton, O.; and “Use of Controlled 
Atmospheres in- Production Heat 
Treating and Forging,” by R. J. 
Cowan, Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo, O. R. T. Bayless, assistant 
secretary, American Society for Met- 
als, Cleveland, was chairman. 

Mr. Webber’s paper dealt with the 
process of brazing in controlled at- 
mosphere electric furnaces; in recent 
years this process has found extensive 
use in the manufacture of double- 
walled steel tubing, tungsten carbide 
tools, steel fin condensers, and parts 
for cash registers, computing ma- 
chines, sewing machines, automobiles, 
refrigerators, etc. The speaker out- 
lined the fundamentals of the process, 
enumerated the metals which can be 
brazed, and described various brazed 
assemblies. 


Mostly Copper Brazing 


Low-carbon steel is the most com- 
mon metal brazed, although various 
carbon and alloy steels are handled 
with comparative ease. For these ma- 
terials, copper is the brazing metal 
usually employed, although nickel- 
silver, brass, bronze, silver solder, etc., 
are sometimes used. Steels containing 
chromium, aluminum and silicon in 
certain percentages prove troublesome 
to handle, and require special treat- 
ment. Nonferrous metals also are elec- 
tric furnace brazed, in which case it 
is necessary to choose brazing metals 
which melt at lower temperatures than 
the body metals. 

Brazing furnaces usually are of the 
continuous or semicontinuous type, 
although pusher-type, bell-type, pit- 
type, and others, are in service, ac- 
cording to Mr. Webber. Although hy- 
drogen makes an excellent atmosphere, 
as does dissociated ammonia which is 
75 per cent hydrogen and 25 per cent 
nitrogen, the most commonly used gas 
atmosphere is an inexpensive mixture 
formed by partial combustion of na- 
tural gas, coke oven gas, butane or 
propane. This mixture contains about 
20 per cent hydrogen, 12 per cent car- 
bon monoxide (both of which give a 
reducing effect at 2100 degrees Fahr.), 
3 per cent carbon dioxide, and 65 per 
cent nitrogen. This gas costs only 10 
to 50 cents per thousand cubic feet. 

Discussion following Mr. Webber’s 
paper brought out that steel passed 
through a reducing atmosphere in the 
brazing process has an increased tend- 
ency to oxidize; also, in some cases, 
there is a tendency for some steel to 
become slightly decarburized. Parts to 
be brazed ordinarily are designed for 
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metal to metal contact, this being con- 
sidered the best practice. A gap of 
0.003-inch is the maximum into which 
copper will flow satisfactorily and 
give good results. 

Mr. Webber stated that if parts are 
thoroughly cleaned, no hydrogen is 
required to effect the brazing opera- 
tion, however, if there is moisture 
present and oxidation occurs in the 
furnace, the proper amount of hydro- 
gen must be put into the atmosphere 
to clean up the steel so that a good 
brazing job is effected. Distortion is 
not a problem of any great moment in 
electric furnace brazing. Heat treating 
subsequent to brazing has been shown 
to have no material effect upon brazed 
joints. 

Stainless steels are most difficult to 
braze, said Mr. Webber. The operation 
can be done if a flux is used, but even 
then the process is difficult. Stainless 
steels, therefore, are the most trouble- 
some to handle. Some attempts have 
been made to use electric furnace braz- 
ing in manufacturing duplex tubing 
with a stainless steel inside lining, 
however, this work has not been car- 
ried very far. The brazing operation is 
difficult enough in itself, but a ques- 
tion arises as to whether the stainless 
steel will retain its corrosion-resisting 
characteristics after it has passed 
through the brazing cycle. 


Film Reviews Hardening 


Reversing the usual order. 
Oliver started his paper by show- 
ing a motion picture illustrating 
progress to date in tool hardening. 
This picture began with the black- 
smith and followed through the vari- 
ous methods of hardening including 
pack hardening, molten bath harden- 
ing, high speed furnace hardening 
and controlled atmosphere furnace 
hardening. Hardened dies showed 
the results obtained by the various 
methods. The film illustrated more 
clearly than words how unreliable 
were some of the early methods. 

In beginning a study of tool hard- 
ening methods in his own plant, Mr. 
Oliver believed the troubles could be 
solved by using the same atmosphere 
in hardening high speed steel as Sam 
Tour used in New York. Mr. Tour 
has claimed that with a preheating 
atmosphere of 3.00 per cent O, and 
11.8 per cent CO, along with a hard- 
ening atmosphere of 8.2 per cent CO, 
and 5.1 per cent CO, grain growth 
is inhibited and pieces can be hard- 
ened without scale or soft skin. How- 
ever, use of this atmosphere in Day- 
ton in equipment identical with that 
used by Mr. Tour, resulted in the 
finished hardened pieces sloughing 
off to the extent of 0.005-inch per 
10 minutes in the hardening heat. 
Furthermore, no _ correlation was 
found between grain growth and at- 
mosphere, 

As the next step, Mr. Oliver came 
within 225 miles of home and inves- 
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tigated the atmospheres being used 
by several plants in Cleveland with- 


out any apparent sloughing off of 
the metal or decarburization of the 
surfaces, These plants were using 


a preheat atmosphere of 1 per cent 
CO and 7 per cent CO, along with 
a hardening atmosphere of 8 per cent 
CO and 5 per cent CO,. Equipment 
was set to duplicate these atmos- 
pheres but work hardened lost 0.002- 
inch per 10 minutes at hardening 
heat and also developed a skin ap- 
proximately 0.003-inch thick. 

These experiences raised the ques- 
tion as to why an atmosphere is ef- 
fective in one locality and yet a fail- 
ure in another. Thereupon, Mr, Oli- 
ver and his associates undertook to 
find a solution. They set out on a de- 
tailed study of atmospheres used with 
high speed steels, atmospheres used 
with water and oil hardening types 


of this furnace pass three square or 


oblong heat resisting sheet metal 
muffies of 2-inch, 4-inch and 6-inch 
size, respectively. These muffles can 
be varied in size to meet individual 
needs. Three zones can be estab- 
lished by the hardener, For instance 
the hardener could set the controls 
for 600 degrees, 1200 degrees, and 
1600 degrees, or 600 degrees, 1400 
degrees and 1800 degrees Fahr. This 
would depend largely upon the type 
of steels to be hardened, 


Maintaining the Gas Analysis 


The required gas analysis of the 
zones indicated by the illustration is 
maintained by a flow of air and gas 
ratios entering at the point marked 
‘inlet.”’. For hardening tool steels, 
requirements would be to first set the 
temperature zones for the particular 
steel, turn on the atmosphere and 
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Proposed design for 


of tool steel, atmospheres used with 
high ecarbon-high chromium steel, 
and atmospheres produced by crack- 
ing blended oil, 


Offers Logical Solution 


On the basis of the results, Mr. Oli- 
ver offered what he considered to be 
a logical solution to the problem. He 
dismissed, at least for the time be- 
ing, ratios, moisture content and 
the inert gas theories, and in their 
place substituted atmosphere appli- 
cation. He proposed a furnace de- 
sign and atmospheres, which, accord- 
ing to his experiments, will harden 
without seale or decarburization and 
in any locality all classes of steels 
beginning with the S.A.E, 1020 and 
finishing up with the complex molyb- 
denum-tungsten high speed steels. 

The furnace, shown in the accom- 
panying illustration, can be of elec- 


tric, gas or oil-fired type, with a 
length of approximately 6 feet and 
width of 3 feet. Through the length 
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a controlled atmosphere 
tool steels in any locality without scale or surface decarburization. 
are established and the proper atmospheres to be maintained in these zones are 
indicated 
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furnace to harden 


start pushing the parts through the 
furnace, 

Answering questions concerning 
furnace atmospheres, Mr, Oliver 
stated that lower than 4 parts of air 
and 1 part of natural gas requires fre- 
quent replacement of thermocouples. 
Iron-constantin couples hold up well, 
but they become sooted up. E .F. 
Burke, C. I. Hayes Inc., Cleveland, 
agreed with the speaker on the varia- 
tion of atmosphere effectiveness in 
different locations. He regards a fur- 
nace as a tool and the more regula- 
tion or controls which can be given 
to this tool by simple methods, makes 
the tool more effective. He also em- 
phasized that it is impossible to an- 
alyze the atmosphere at furnace tem- 

W. S. Evans, Globar Corp., Cleve- 
land, pointed out that humidity and 
drafts in the toolroom may have some 
effect on furnace atmospheres. One 
metallurgist believes barometric pres- 
sure may have some influence. One 
speaker suggested that the barometer 
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varies little and plant atmosphere 
varies little, therefore, possibly the 
lining of a furnace has a bearing on 
the furnace atmosphere. 

In presenting his paper, Mr. Cow- 
an stated that in the heat treatment 
of metals in special atmospheres it 
is not sufficient to say “there is an 
atmosphere, go ahead and use it.” 
The way in which these atmospheres 
are used is very important, The 
speaker referred to the carbon mon- 
oxide-iron equilibrium diagram and 
pointed out that five different reversi- 
ble reactions take place and in each 
of eight zones, illustrating the com- 
plexity of the atmosphere problem. 

It is not always necessary to have 
elaborate furnace equipment to do 
good work, Mr. Cowan maintained, 
for after all a pretty good job of an- 
nealing, for example, can be done in 
an open-fired furnace. In this type 
of furnace, it is possible to produce 
the type of scale desired by render- 
ing the atmosphere oxidizing or re- 
ducing. Often times, however, this 
is not enough, but it may not be 
necessary to go to a muffle furnace. 
Free carbon, properly applied 
through a smoke burner, can be 
made effective. Copper can be bright 
annealed at the usual annealing tem- 
perature, but discoloration will result 
in cooling, therefore, why not use the 
controlled atmosphere only in the 
furnace cooling zone? 


Wide Choice of Atmospheres 


The speaker explained the princi- 
Ple of diffusion combustion in which 
gas and air are introduced in the 
furnace in layers. Next he discussed 
deoxidizing gas atmospheres which 
are the products of the combustion 
of gas and air, and cracked gas at- 
mospheres which are produced by 
cracking gas outside the limits of 
flamability. These two atmospheres 
sometimes are combined in use, Gas 
atmospheres must be utilized in fur- 
naces in connection with the proper 
catalysts. By slides, Mr. Cowan 
showed numerous types of furnaces 
and gas atmosphere units which op- 
erate in connection with them. 

A promising future was predicted 
for the recently developed radiant 
tube furnaces which utilize no baf- 
fles. Combustion takes place within 
alloy tubes and the products of com- 
bustion do not come in contact with 
the furnace charge. Radiant tubes 
usually are made from 28 per cent 
chromium, 12 per cent nickel alloy 
and have long service life. 

Answering a question concerning 
the bright annealing of brass, Mr. 
Cowan stated that an atmosphere of 
methanol is effective down to tem- 
peratures as low as 700 degrees 
Fahr., still producing a bright finish 
at this temperature. Some atmos- 
pheres, he pointed out, are satisfac- 
tory at the annealing temperatures, 
but are ineffective at lower tempera- 
tures, 
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NORBIDE PRESSURE BLAST NOZZLES 


PANGBORN CORPORATION RUEMELIN MFG. CO. 
Hagerstown, Md. Milwaukee, Wisc. 

THE W. W. SLY MFG. CO. THE MAC LEOD Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SEND THIS COUPON 


NORTON COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Please send to me your new bulletin giving 
full information about NORBIDE PRESSURE 
BLAST NOZZLES—their cost saving features, 
their sizes and prices, their selection and use. 
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Repairs Seat by Welding 


Repairing an 8-inch crack in the 
hot blast valve seat of a stove serv- 
ing a stack in the Pittsburgh district 
recently was accomplished by weld- 
ing. The preparation, preheating and 
welding operations required six man- 
hours, 5 pounds of No. 22 manga- 
nese bronze, about 40 cubic feet of 
oxygen, 43 cubic feet of acetylene 
and 6 bushels of charcoal. 
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Alloy Mandrels Are Used 


Tungsten carbide mandrels now 
are being employed for finishing the 
interior diameters of steel tubing. 
The use of these mandrels has been 
confined largely to the manufacture 
of alloy tubing but some mills, which 
have improved their lubricant, now 
are making general use of these 
mandrels, 


Facilitates Drum Inspection 


Clear-sighted inspection of bar- 
rels, drums, gas mains and tanks at 
biast furnaces and steel plants with- 
out the hazard of explosion is afford- 
ed by a vapor-proof light designed to 
permit insertion through standard 
bungholes 2% inches diameter and 
lurger. Protection to lamp and lamp 
socket is provided by a sealed glass 
tube with a slotted brass guard. 


¢ + ¢ 


New Steel Is Marketed 


Molybdenum, tungsten, chromium 
and vanadium are the principal al- 
loying elements in a newly market- 
ed steel. The technique of working 
this steel is similar to that which 
was developed for the class of high- 
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speed steels containing 18 tungsten, 
4 chromium and 1 per cent vana- 
dium. Tools made of the new molyb- 
denum-tungsten steel normally ex- 
hibit greater hardness than those 
made of 18-4-1, but have toughness 
equal or better. 


+ + ¢ 


Reduces Time of Heating 


Full finished autobody sheets now 
are being annealed in the plant of 
a large steel company by the use of 
a radiant tube annealing cover. 





Wanted—Coatings for 
Permanent Molds 


“We are interested in coatings for 
permanent ingot molds for the cast- 
ing of ferrous and _ nonferrous 
metals,” writes one of STEEL’'s 
subscribers, ‘‘Will you please give us 
such information as you have on this 
subject”’. 





The installation comprises a _ steel 
shell lined with high-grade insulat- 
ing refractory, and a similarly con- 
structed base. This cover is heated 
by radiant tube elements placed in 
a horizontal position along the side 
walls and extending through the end 
walls by means of diffusion combus- 
tion in which gas and air enter the 
tube at the inlet end and combustion 
takes place progressively along the 
inside of the tube, terminating at 
any place desired. This type of com- 
bustion produces a soft but radiant 
flame, which permits a high rate 
of heat transfer with a low thermal 
head and an increased efficiency 
over premixed combustion. The 
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operation of the cover is fully auto- 


matic. Once the burners are set, 
instruments control the operation of 
the burners’ until the desired 
temperature is obtained, when the 
gas is shut off manually and air is 
applied to accelerate cooling before 
removing the cover. Due to the 
basic principles employed in _ its 
design, this cover will produce 
bright annealed steel sheets. Piles 
of sheets 58-inch high by 65-inch 
wide and 115-inch long are said to 
be heated uniformally from end to 
end within 10 degrees Fahr. and 
with no temperature differential top 
to bottom, with a fuel consumption 
less than 1,000,000 B.t.u. per ton 
and a considerable saving in time of 
heating. 


Lowers Maintenance Cost 


Rebushing the sheave blocks of 
a ladle crane serving an _ open- 
hearth shop in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict formerly was necessary about 
every six to nine months. Six years 
ago the sheaves on this crane were 
equipped with antifriction bearings. 
Since then replacements have been 
unnecessary and maintenance costs 
greatly reduced. 


¢ « ¢ 


New Cement Is Acidproof 


Protection against water, fumes 
and many solvents is afforded by a 
new cement of high silica content 
which hardens by chemical set into 
an acidproof, porcelain-like struc- 
ture and resists temperatures of 
2000 degrees Fahr. The cement is 
supplied in powder form to be mixed 
with water on the job and is resist- 
ent to all hot and cold acids except 
hydrofluoric. Complete set occurs in 
24 to 36 hours. 
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Fig. 1—Pressure block construction. An assembled unit is shown at the left (designated A) and a block (B) with the top 


housing (C) removed at the right 


New Device Indicates and 


Records Rolling Loads 


ments have been made in roll- 

ing mill design and practices. 
Proper and uniform heating of the 
stock to be rolled always has been 
important and to insure these re- 
sults improved furnaces have been 
built with exact temperature control 
and recording instruments. Correct 
chemical content of the stock to be 
rolled is fundamental. The elements 
entering the furnace are carefully 
specified and weighed. Specimens are 
taken from each heat and check tests 
made. Scientific control is maintained 
through reliable knowledge of the 
facts. 

About 1930, Baldwin-Southwark 
Corp., Philadelphia, the Rollway 
Bearing, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. and 
O. S. Peters co-operated in tests of 
rolling mill pressures using cylin- 
crical steel blocks under the screw- 
downs with McCollum-Peters carbon 
pile telemeters to transform the 
block deformation to electrical re- 
sistance changes and cause an oscill- 
ograph light beam to trace a record 
on a moving film from which the 
rolling loads were evaluated. 


Many of the pressure blocks have 
been installed. Savings have been 
made in mill maintenance, added in- 
surance against overload has been 
provided and rolling schedules have 
been adjusted from the _ pressure 
standpoint with the result that lower 
pressures are being used, faster roll- 
ing speeds are maintained, tonnage 
is increased and cost per ton is de- 
creased. 

These blocks are made in some 


D URING recent years improve- 
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form of steel construction that will 
fit between the bearing chuck and 
the screwdown of a rolling mill and 
be of sufficient strength to withstand 
the most severe mill loads. At the 
same time the loads will cause the 
slight deformation of the block that 
is necessary to produce functioning 
of the electrical apparatus. 


How Unit Is Built 


At the left in Fig. 1 is an as- 
sembled unit and at the right a block 
with the top housing removed. The 
blocks consist of a top and bottom 
housing enclosing a solid steel cyl- 
inder with metal bands and electrical 
apparatus attached. The housings are 
made square top and bottom and are 
interlocked where they meet. The 
square portions provide means of 
preventing relative movement  be- 
tween the housings and the bearing 
chuck and breaker block. The inter- 
locking prevents rotation of any of 
the parts when the screwdown is 
turned under load. This construction 
insures that compression forces only 
act on the cylinder within the hous- 
ings. This cylinder is the sensitive 
weighing unit. 

The cylinder is of solid steel and 
ot such size that it is stressed well 
within its fatigue limit, is of high 
quality alloy steel of a nonstress 
hysteresis type and is long enough to 
keep the two housings from touch- 
ing each other so all the load carried 
through the block is carried by the 
cylinder. This load causes the steel 
evlinder to take a slight barrel shape, 
enlarging the central circumference. 
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The rings attached to the cylinder 
are complete circles cut at one point 
(as the cylinder expands under load 
the rings open at the cut). Across 
this cut, air-gap transformers or 
magnetic gages are fastened with one 
set of coils connected to one end of 
the split rings and the moving coil 
or armature connected to the other 
end. This construction provides re- 
lative motion between the parts of 
the electrical apparatus and permits, 
therefore, an indication proportional 
to the rolling mill pressure. 


To transmit the movements of the 
split ring ends into load indications, 
a small motor generator set provides 
alternating current of constant volt- 
age and frequency which is necessary 
for energizing the electrical appar- 
atus. Rheostat and voltmeter are 
provided to keep the voltage at 
proper value. When energized, the 
transformer or magnetic gage move- 
ments cause electrical impulses to 
pass through indicating and record- 
ing meters whose pointers move in 
proportion to the steel cylinder ex- 
pansion and the load producing it. 
The apparatus is calibrated at the 
bureau of standards and the meters 
show directly in pounds the loads 
under each screwdown of the roll- 
ing mill, (Patent applications have 
been made on this type of pressure 
biock and the auxiliary apparatus). 


The design and construction out- 
lined must not be understood as a 
unique or limiting arrangement. This 
design is particularly suitable for 
heavy loads—3,000,000 pounds and 
upwards. 

Hollow cylinders can be used for 
somewhat medium loads and circu- 
lar, elliptical or horse-shoe shapes 
are more suitable for light loads. 
The underlying principles are, how- 
ever, the same; viz., a steel member 
undergoing a deformation action 
when loaded, and electrical system 
for the translation of such strain into 
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North: Service Bridge 
and Tainter Gates, 
Mississippi River Dam 
at Canton, Mo. 



















ces South: Mississippi River 
Bridge at New Orleans, 
La. 


East: Sagamore Highway 
Bridge over Cape Cod 
Canal, Bourne, Mass. 


West: Towers for West 
Bay Suspension Spans, 
San Francisco - Oak- 
land Bay Bridge. 
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Fig. 2— Swelling 
of a Steel cylinder 
when loaded azi- 
ally. Small de- 
formations (a few 
thousandths of an 
inch) cause one 
part of an electri- 
cal instrument to 
move in relation 
to another part. 
These varying 
movements cause 




















indicating and re- 
cording meters to 
show the load that 
caused the_ de- 








electrical quantities which due to a 
previous calibration, are measurable 
directly as load to be determined. 

In mills using rollers bearings a 
charge is set up for the replacement 
of bearings varying in amount from, 
say, 15 to 50 cents per ton of mate- 
rial rolled. This charge is for the 
replacement of bearings only and 
does not consider the loss of produc- 
tion during the time the mill is shut 
dcwn nor the fact that the large in- 
vestment is standing idle, which ex- 
pense probably would equal the ac- 
tual cost of bearing replacement. 
These bearing failures generally are 
traceable to abuse of the bearings 
through overloads. 


Chart Indicates Pressure 


With a chart before the mill oper- 
ator of a 4-high mill he can see what 
pressures are being used on each 
screw of all stands equipped with 
blocks, since such « chart would be 
produced for each block used. The 
roller can operate the mill within 
definitely prescribed limits. If he 
fails to do so it is shown on the rec- 
ord and in case of a failure, a know- 
ledge of the rolling pressures at that 
time immediately is available. 

A large manufacture of sheets and 
tin plate who operates his mills with- 
in specified maximum pressures ad- 
vised that the maintenance expense 
has been reduced materially and 
brought under control, whereas with- 
out the blocks he would be at a loss 
to know the cause of the trouble and 
how to remedy it. 

Some mill men have the idea that 
any reduction can be rolled if the 
mill is heavy enough in construction 
and is equipped with sufficient screw- 
down power. Such is not the ease for 
at least three reasons: — 


1. As the pressure increases the rolls 
sink further into the sheet and a 
progressively larger contact area 
results in less pressure per square 
inch. 

2. The thinner the 
greater resistance it 
further reduction, 

3. As the pressure increases the 
working rolls flatten more and 
more, resulting in a further in- 
creased contact area with the 
sheet. 


material the 
exerts to 
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formation 


For these reasons, a limit is 
reached where further pressure does 
not produce a thinner sheet. Never- 
theless, in an effort to overcome 
these conditions, rolling mill opera- 
tors keep screwing down harder and 
harder, which practice results in 
rapid roll deterioration, frequently 
causing bearing failures and broken 
roll necks. 

By the use of pressure blocks the 
mill can be operated under safe 
maximum pressures to insure less 
roll turning and replacements and 
yet produce the same reductions as 
if the heavier loads were used. 

The proper heating of materials 
coming to a hot mill is of extreme 
importance, and in a mill using pres- 
sure blocks variations in heat are 
made apparent at once in pressure 
variations. It sometimes happens that 
a crew in attempting to get out cer- 
tain tonnage tries to hurry the ma- 
tcrial through the mill before it is 
heated properly. This often results 
in double or more pressure than 


should be used. Pressure blocks not 
only will detect this trouble but will 
correct it and eliminate breakdown 
due to this cause. 

In a mill with crowned rolls if too 
light pressure is used the sheet will 
be thin in the middle, If too much 
pressure, it will be thin at the edges. 
Rollers quickly learn the pressure 
limits within which they must work 
and they control the settings wholly 
on a pressure basis. 

Where flying micrometers are 
used, often a mistake is made in the 
gage setting. This immediately is de- 
tected in the pressure blocks and the 
necessary correction is made before 
a quantity of material—which must 
be scrapped—is rolled. In thus 
using the pressure blocks much set- 
ting time is saved and the rolling of 
waste material is prevented. 


Rolling Friction Varies 


Power used by any rolling mill 
greatly exceeds the theoretical cal- 
culated requirement based on an as- 
sumed apparent or instantaneous 
plastic stress value in the stock be- 
ing rolled. This excess power re- 
quirement mainly is caused by the 
surface friction between the rolls and 
the stock, This friction varies with 
rolling pressure, speed of rolls in re- 
lation to entering and exit speeds of 
stock, draft, contour rolled, spread, 
temperature of stock and other fac- 
tors. Schedules of operations have 
been worked out using pressure 
blocks, relating the various factors 
to pressure indications so that the 
minimum of power is used in friction. 
The savings in power in many cases 
are large and at the same time ton- 

(Please turn to Page 52) 





Fig. 3—Four-high broad strip mill showing the location of pressure block (desig- 


nated A) beneath 
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Pulling Heats Too Quickly After 


Pouring Results in Defective Ingots 


TEELMAKERS probably have 
S passed the peak of operations. 
In the opinion of some econo- 
mists, the industry may expect a 
gradual decline until near the close 
of the third quarter and then a pick- 
up greater than that of a year ago. 
The foregoing was included in the 
introductory remarks of L. F. Rein- 
artz, chairman, Open-Hearth commit- 
tee, American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, at the 
opening session of the eighteenth an- 
nual meeting held at the Netherland 
Plaza hotel, Cincinnati, April 11-12. 
Approximately 240 members and 
guests attended the meeting, which 
is the largest attendance since the 
committee was formed. 

Mr. Reinartz warned against vari- 
ous bills now before Congress in- 
cluding the 30-hour week, the Wag- 
ner Labor bill and social security. 
The 30-hour bill, he pointed out, of- 
fers little help to employes and man- 
agement. The employe will have 
more leisure but no more pay, If the 
Wagner bill is passed, he continued, 
the country will be plunged into a 
s¢ries of strikes and the stage will 
be set for disputes between manage- 
ment and employe. 

G. D. Tranter, general superin- 
tendent, Middletown division, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O., in speaking on the mechanical 
phase of ladle and teeming practice 
emphasized features of standard 
practice which often are neglected 
in the routine of pit operation. 

Ladle brick, he asserted, should 
be sufficiently dense to prevent ex- 
cessive slag penetration and have the 
proper constituents to resist the fus- 
ing action of the slag and metal. By 
using the proper proportion of arch, 
wedge and squares more uniform 
lining practice is obtained. 


Assembly Is Important 


Stopper rod assembly, he brought 
out, requires workmanship of a 
specialized nature and best results 
are obtained where the work is as- 
signed to a regular stopper rod 
maker who is responsible for as- 
sembling and drying the rods used 
by all shifts. 

A drying oven is necessary for 
drying the assembled rod _ before 
placing in the ladle. A description 
of the oven mentioned by Mr. Tran- 
ter was presented in the Feb. 22, 
1932 issue of “ree, page 22 

Oval shaped nozzles have an ad- 
vantage where slab shaped ingots 
are poured. An improvement is 
noted with the use of the longer noz- 
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zie in that it prevents spraying of 
the metal stream tc a large extent. 

Various mold coatings are used 
with graphite or tar predominating, 
he explained. A vouring cycle of 
about eight to ten-hour’ intervals 
usually is established to avoid pour- 
ing into hot molds or molds which 
are too cold. 

Pulling heats too quickly after 
teeming has been found to have con- 
siderable bearing on the formation 
of interior defects, according to Mr. 
Tranter. Repeated experiments have 
demonstrated that certain types of 
laminations result from moving tie 
ingot too quickly after pouring and 
charging into soaking pit too rap- 
idly. The possible delay in holding 
the heat 15 or 20 minutes is more 
than compensated for by improved 
quality results. 

Ladle trunnions should be _ in- 
spected frequently for defects and 
flaws which may develop as a re- 
sult of over-flowing slag. Crane run- 
ways should be checked regularly 
for loose rivets and worn rails. 


How long should an ingot be held 
after pouring? 


In reply, one operator stated that 
the length of time steel is held de- 
pends upon the size of ingots cast. 
Those weighing from 2% to 5 tons 
are held from 1% hours up to 2 
hours from the time of the finished 
peur. 

At another plant killed steels are 
beld in the mold from 1 to 14 hours 
from the start of the pour. 

Ingots of rimming steel weighing 
up to 1500 pounds are held for 1 
heur after the pour and killed steel 
ingots 2 hours after the pour, ac- 
cording to the practice at an Ohio 
shop. 

Further discussion on teeming 
practice brought out the fact that 
mold caps for rimming steel used at 
one plant on 18 x 39-inch ingots are 
1% inches thick and weigh from 175 
to 200 pounds. The mold is capped 
after the ingot has rimmed in about 
3 inches. 


Has anyone tried basic linings for 
ladles? 


An open-hearth operator reply- 
ing to this question mentioned that 
he had relined four ladles with a 
mixture of 20 per cent portland 
cement mixed with magnefrit. A 
eoating of this mixture, 2% inches 
thick, was applied over the brick 
lining. 

After each ladle handled five or 
six heats a skull formed in the bot- 
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tom. In removing these skulls the 
brick lining was damaged and had 
to be renewed. Results of his prac- 
tice on basic and brick lined ladles 
follow: 

Basic LINED LADLE 


Silica, Phos., 

percent percent 

Slag before tapping .... 16.50 0.910 

Ladle slag after pour.. 21.50 0.910 
Brick LINED LADLE 

Slag before tapping .... 16.50 0.930 

Ladle slag after pour.. 30.50 0.670 


Analysis of the slag from the 
basie and brick-lined ladles follows: 


Basic lined Brick lined 


SiOz, per cent ........ 23.18 31.68 
Cac. per cent ’;....... 44.28 31.03 
MnO, per cent ....... 8.65 9.44 


Magnesite was used by a Penn- 
sylvania open-hearth operator for 
lining ladles but the practice was 
discontinued. No more skulling re- 
sulted than was observed under 
usual practice. However, the speaker 
siated, the slag seemed to grow on 
the brick similar to blisters. 


What method is used to make up tap 
holes? 

In commenting on this question a 
Pennsylvania steelmaker mentioned 
that he used magnesite mixed with 
chrome ore and 10 per cent cement, 
on a 6-inch tap hole. At a Canadian 
plant No. 695 mix is employed. Since 
this mix was adopted the life of the 
holes has been almost doubled, the 
average this year being 23 heats, 
compared with 12 heats before the 
mix was adopted. At this same plant 
a basic ladle wash using No. 695 
plastic greatly increased the life of 
the ladle lining. Under former prac- 
tice ladle linings lasted 2 to 3 heats, 
whereas linings washed with No. 
695 plastic have handled up to 25 
heats. 

What results are obtained from two- 
stopper ladles? 

A better ingot surface is obtained 
by using one nozzle for the first 3 or 
4 molds and then open up the second 
nozzle, according to the practice at 
one plant. The use of elliptical ladles 
affords a better surfaced ingot, less 
variation in the temperature and a 
better interior ingot structure. After 
pouring 10 or 11 ingots of dead soft 
steel at one plant, the nozzle became 
badly cut. Later difficulty with the 
stopper head developed, the _ bolt 
melting and the head coming off. 
The adoption of two-stopper ladles 
remedied this trouble and improved 
the quality of the ingot. 


Has anyone used aluminum as a 
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STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING 


STEEL SHEETS 
and Light Plates 


Indicate your particular field—food preserving, 
milk plant, chemical, industrial, manufactur- 
ing, architectural, domestic—and your specific 
requirements, and our technicians who are 
specializing on these STAINLEss Steels will 
recommend a sheet or plate appropriate in cost, 
and adapted to your needs. New problems will 
be considered carefully in order that discrim- 
inating advice may be given. 

Inquiries regarding any application of sheets 
or light plates, or to any product fabricated 
from either, will be given careful attention. 
Write for literature and complete information. 
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Correspondence is inviied by the Companies named below — each with respect to the forms of steel that it produces: 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh - - - - - - = SHEETS AND LIGHT PLATES 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Chicago - - COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL, WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, Chicago - - - BARS, PLATES, SHAPES, SPECIAL AND SEMI-FINISHED PRODUCTS 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pittsburgh - - - - ##SHAPES, PLATES, BARS AND SEMI-FINISHED PRODUCTS 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh - - - - - - = = «= = = PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS 


Pacific Coast Distributors—COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS Co., New York, N. Y. 
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mold wash for rimming or killed 
steel? How mixed? How applied? 


At one plant 2/3 pint of pulver- 
ized aluminum powder is mixed with 
8 quarts of bronzing liquid and ap- 
plied to the ingot mold with a brush. 
At another plant aluminum powder 
or aluminum paste is mixed with 
aluminum-resisting oil in the _ pro- 
portion of 1% pounds of powder 
te 1 gallon of oil. This material is 
beneficial on alloy and high-carbon 
ingots but the results are reported 
to be better on oxidized than on open 
steel, 

Instead of using aluminum mold 
ecat an Ohio maker dips his molds 
in tar and reports highly satisfactory 
results. The Germans advocate as- 
phalt lacquer in preference to tar, 
it was brought out. 

A definite relationship exists be- 
tween the successful use of tar as a 
mold wash and the corner radius of 
the mold, according to a steelmaker. 
The general consensus of opinion is 
that tar is not successful on molds 
made with a large corner radius in- 
asmuch as it causes cracks in the 
ingot. 


What results are being obtained by 
the use of copper stools? 


Discussion brouzht out the fact 
that stools made of copper from re- 
fineries and of suitable size give 
highly satisfactory results. When 
they are built of the proper weight 
and thickness there is an absence 
of sticking. Tests show that an iron 
mold lasts longer cn a copper stool 
than on an iron steel. The reason 
for this is that the bottom of ingot 
cools faster and the steel gets to a 
lower temperature sooner than when 
cast on an iron stool. Temperature 
measurements of a cast iron stool 
taken at a point under a rectangular 
ingot where the stream hits disclose 
1500 degrees Fahr. compared to 660 
degrees for a copper stool. About 1 
foot beyond where the stream of 
metal strikes the temperature of the 
iron stool was 800 degrecs compared 
to 500 degrees for the copper unit. 

In discussing the use of copper in 
mold stools and inserts a maker 
cited test data to show that the ra- 
tio of mass of ingot to copper is not 
a factor in the cutting or welding 
of the copper. 

Loss on the butt end of big end 
up ingots due to cracking, he point- 
eu out, has been reduced to nearly 
nothing compared to a loss of 2 to 5 
per cent on plug bottom molds. On 
big end down molds the crop loss 
due to fins, scabs, fish-tailing and 
manufactured pipe on rimming steel 
has been reduced to practically noth- 
ing compared with a 2 to 5 per cent 
loss from flat cast iron stools. Ingot 
defects from splashing have been re- 
ported reduced by at least 50 per 
cent. On certain grades of electric 
furnace steels, he stated, the surface 
porosity on the butt end of the in- 
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got has been eliminated completely. 
These benefits, he disclosed, have 
keen obtained because the dish in 
the insert is so shaped that the steel 
does not splash against the side of 
the mold and because it does not 
weld to the copper to cause cracking. 

Analysis of scum on the top of a 
rimming ingot varies from heat to 
heat stated R. C. Good, metallurgist, 
Electro Metallurgical Sales Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Composition of the scum 
may be modified intentionally he 
pointed out. Scum is a collection of 
the oxide rising out of the rimming 
steel ingot and it is a factor to be 
considered in regulating the escape 
of gas. By increasing the acid con- 
stituent of the oxide inclusions, the 
melting point is lowered and, as the 
speaker pointed out, a lower melting 
point inclusion increases the fluidity 
of the steel without any change in 
the temperature or composition of 
the steel. Improved fluidity favors 
the release of gases, which in turn 
regulate the top of the ingot and its 
internal structure (disposition of 
blowholes). 

Study of residual metals in open- 
hearth steel has been continued at 
Battelle Memorial institute, Colum- 
bus, O. Results were reported for 
the period February, 1934 to Janu- 
ary, 1935, inclusive. The average, by 
plants, shows nickel remaining con- 
stant, a drop of one point in man- 
ganese, a slight drop in chromiuin, 
a slight increase in tin, and an ap- 
preciable increase in copper. The 
average of all plants, by tonnage ca- 
pacity, shows tin and chromium re- 
maining constant, a drop of one 
point in manganese, and an appreci- 
able decrease in nickel, and an ap- 
preciable increase in copper. 


What deoxidizers other than alumi- 
num effect grain size? 

Zirconium exerts a refining influ- 
ence on the grain structure accord- 
ing to a metallurgist. Titanium, used 
alone has no effect on grain size but 
when used with aluminum the effect 
is highly beneficial, 


Is there any difference in the quality 
of steel produced with all raw lime- 
stone charge compared to all-burned 
lime charge? 

Two open-hearth operators report 
better practice by the use of burned 
lime. Another operator reported lit- 
tle difference on killed steel practice 
whether burned or raw lime is em- 
ployed. On the other hand an opera- 
tor reported a saving ranging be- 
tween 40 and 45 cents per ton by 
using burned lime. 


What is the effect of high or low 
residual manganese on rimming steel? 


In answering this question one 
open-hearth operator pointed out 
that the lower the residual manga- 
nese the better the steel rims. How- 
ever, the lower the manganese con- 
tent, the higher iron oxide in the 
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siag. When the residual manganese 
ecntent surpasses 0.20 per cent 
trcuble is encountered in rimming. 


What open-hearth practices cause 
defects and rejections later on in 
extra deep drawing steels? 


Too much ore will lead to defects 
in this grade of steel, stated one pro- 
ducer who set a limit of 8000 pounds 
of ore on 150-ton heats. The per- 
centage of pig iron used in deep 
drawing heats is about 45 per cent. 

Attention was directed to the dif- 
ficulty of detecting antimony in 
scrap. Scrap containing up to 35 
per cent of this element is magnetic 
and therefore will pass into the 
charging boxes undetected. 


During the past two years ap- 
proximately nine methods of measur- 
ing open-hearth roof temperatures 
have been developed and installed. 
In discussing the protection of open- 
hearth roofs an instrument maker 
pointed out that the base metal ther- 
mocouple mounted in_ refactory 
blocks surrounded by a standard, 
water-cooled blast furnace tuyere is 
recommended for measuring roof 
“‘surface’’ temperatures. It is the 
safest means for control, he pointed 
eut, but requires more intelligence 
for operation, since to procure the 
maximum safe speed of operation, 
the temperature limit should be re- 
duced during the refining period. 


Recommends Radiation Pyrometer 


The exact amount and duration of 
this reduction is a function of the 
rate of heat transferred through the 
roof and the duration of the heat. 
He recommended the radiation py- 
rometer sighted upon a hollow re- 
fractory block built into the roof for 
measuring roof soaking tempera- 
tures. It is satisfactory for limit con- 
trol, he explained, and in general 
may be relied upon so that, if a set 
limit is not exceeded upon the in- 
strument, the section of roof where 
the radiation pyrometer is installed 
will not be damaged. For providing 
progressive record of roof condi- 
tions, the speaker recommended the 
installation of several thermocouples 
ou various points of the roof. Such 
an installation, he explained, reaches 
its greatest usefulness when the roof 
gets thin, serving to lengthen the 
life of the roof considerably by giv- 
ing the operator a guide whereby he 
can nurse weak roof sections. 

At the final session which was de- 
voted to the discussion of insulation, 
control and refractories an open- 
hearth superintendent described the 
method employed at his plant for in- 
sulating. About two years ago, he 
stated, we begin insulating our 
checker chamber walls and roof. We 
used insulating board 1%-inches 
thick and 1-inch board on top, then 
encased the chamber in a_ steel 
jacket. Later we insulated the 
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NEW 


EXPUIPMENT 


Bearing Closures— 


Bearing Appliance Co., Ardmore, 
Pa., has introduced complete clos- 
ures for antifriction bearings, 
finished and ready to use, for ap- 
proximately 150 sizes of ball and 
tapered roller bearings in a number 
of sizes and types to meet many de- 
sign combinations. Bolt fastening di- 
mensions have been established, and 
for each group of bearings having 
similar diameters a number of parts, 
all having identically located holes, 
are provided. Fourteen sizes of cast 
iron covers for completely closing the 
bearing housings as well as open 
covers of various types are included 
in the line, 

Among the latter are covers carry- 
ing felts, covers with flingers and 





Bearing Appliance Co. cast iron covers 
for closing bearing housings 


covers for the accommodation of 
stendard leather or composition oil 
seals. Numerous shaft extension sizes 
van be utilized and the varying de- 
grees of inside space offered permits 
mounting bearings with or without 
locknuts, in fixed or floating positions 
and with proper abutting shoulder 
diameters. 


¢ > ¢ 
Position Transmitter 
and Recorder— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., recently 


developed a duplicate position tele- 
meter system for indicating and re- 
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Receiving equipment for Westing- 
house telemetering system 


cording at a distance the position of 
mechanisms such as bridges, gates, 
valves or water level in water power 
plants, engine governor positions, or 
the position of any important mech- 
anism, 

The type “GH’’ position recorder, 
shown herewith, is assembled in a 
rectangular case for switchboard 
penel mounting. An improved dupli- 
cate position type of motor operates 
a direct acting pen which records on 
a strip-type chart variations in the 
position of remotely associated mech- 
anisms operating a motor-type trans- 
miitter, 

a Si oe 


Open Die Cold Headers— 


National Machinery Co., Tiffin, O., 
recently announced a new line of 
open die cold heading machines in 
all sizes. These units, one of which 
is shown herewith, operate either as 
relieving grip or solid die machines. 
Ry means of an adaptor the machine 
can be equipped with regular solid 
dies. When solid dies are used, the 
grip is locked in the closed position 
so that the die is rigidly held in 
alignment. 

Another marked advantage of this 





Open die cold header introduced by 
National Machinery Co. 
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machine is that it may be operated 
with split dies which are clamped 
solid. In this way, it can be operated 
as a solid die header with split dies 
on extremely long work, as long as 
no trouble from ejection develops. If, 
however, such trouble is encoun- 
tered, if can be eliminated by open- 
ing the grip actuating screw which 
permits the machine to operate as an 
open die header. 

In this type of open die header 
that portion of the shank to be roll 
threaded can be reduced by the 
process of extrusion simultaneously 
with the heading. The extrusion 
bush is gripped and heid in proper 
alignment with the dies, and when 
the gripping pressure is relieved, 
the bush is free so that the blank can 
be ejected without any cramping 
tendency. 


1. e . 
Horizontal Reduction Drive— 


*atterson Foundry & Machine Co., 
East Liverpool, O., has developed its 
Unipower gearless reduction drive into 





Horizontal speed reducer developed 
by Patterson Foundry & Machine Co. 


a complete line of horizontal modifi 
cations ranging in size from 4 to 100 
horsepower at all speeds. The units, 
shown herewith, are so designed that 
any standard frame size replacement 
motor may be installed upon them in 
the field. Output shafts are on centers 
with the motor shafts. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Oil-Blast Breakers for 
2anel Mounting— 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has announced new oil-blast 
breakers for panel mounting, The 
new units, shown herewith, are 
designated type FK-43 and are rated 
600 amperes, 15,000 volts; 1200 
amperes, 7500 volts; with an _ in- 
terrupting rating of 50,000 kilovolt- 
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NEW 
EQUIPMENT 


amperes at the rated voltage. 
Solenoid-operated breakers are 
equipped with the trip-free type MS- 
5 mechanism, insuring positive trip- 
ping when closing on fault currents; 
and rectifiers and current-trip coils 
are available for alternating-current 


1 


lili 





General Electric oil blast breakers for 
panel mounting 


Manually operated breakers 
are provided with the trip-free HC-2 
lever; and remote operation with the 
operating lever mounted on a panel 
can be arranged readily. 


control, 


t + * 
Automatic Hose Valve— 


Hunt Mfg. Co., 1619 Winona av- 
enue, Chicago, is introducing an au- 
tomatic hose valve for attaching to any 
free-end hose or overhead washer. 
With this device, shown herewith, 
water flows only when hose is being 
used on productive work, The device 
has a brass female connector thread- 
ed to fit any standard water hose 





Hunt automatic hose valve reduces 
water consumption 
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connection and a built-in and re- 
placeable valve. By simply taking the 
hose in hand the valve is released 
automatically, giving a free flow of 
water. When the hose is returned 
to its normal position, as hanging 
from an overhead washer or placed 
on the fioor, water pressure imme- 
diately closes the valve, resulting in 
an instant and positive shut-off of all 
water flow. 

r . © 
Draft Recorders— 


Hays Corp., Michigan City, Ind., 
recently brought out a new line of 
series ‘“‘OT’’ draft recorders, shown 
herewith. The various indicating me- 
chanisms used in the company’s 





Hays “OT” draft recorder 
for draft, pressure, tem- 
perature 


pointer gages can be employed in 
these new units. Ten-inch diameter 
charts provide 3% inches of pen 
travel. 

Three sizes of slack leather dia- 
phragm members are used in these 
recorders for various ranges of draft, 
pressure and differential 0 to 0.5 
inch water to 100 inches water. 
The series ‘OT’ units are designed 
for application in stationary boiler 
rooms, factories, in mines in con- 
nection with ventilation, in by-prod- 
uct coke ovens and in steel mills to 
accurately record important pressure 
and suction changes. The recorders 
are offered in dust-tight cases which 
can be supplied with lugs for wall 
mounting; flange for flush mounting. 


+ ¢ * 


All-Steel Die Sets— 


Danly Machine Specialties Inc., 
Chicago, is announcing a new line of 
all-steel die sets, shown herewith, 
produced by torch cut and weld 
methods, The fact that the company’s 
special die sets found a wide field of 
use led to the study and development 
of a standard line of all-steel shoes 
and punch holders. 

Eight types were selected as most 
useful to industry and a series of 
standard sizes developed covering a 
wide spread of dimensions. Com- 
plete plate stocks are carried in all 
thicknesses from 1 to 6% inches. 

In the demountable boss set the 
boss replaces the usual bushing and 
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Danly all-steel die set produced by 
torch cut and weld methods 


is regularly held to the shoe or punch 
holder by four socket head cap 
screws. Combination No. 1 is intend- 
ed for heavy duty work requiring un- 
usually rigid support, accessibility and 
ease of changing dies. Combination 
No. 2 is an alternate. In this type, 
the guide posts pressed in the die 
holder is recommended for use where 
the shut height of the punch press 
is limited. These sets are made in 
both 2 and 4-pin series, in all sizes 
from 10 x 30 inches to 30 x 100 
inches for the 2-pin series, and 10 x 
30 to 50 x 100 inches for the 4-pin 
series. 
a ¢ + 

Hydraulic Jack— 

Blackhawk Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
recently introduced a hydraulic jack 
which involves a unique idea in sep- 
aration of the pump and ram into 
two units connected by a hose. This 
provides a remote control feature. 
Power may be applied in all direc- 
tions, with the ram in any position. 
With this device, shown herewith, it 
is possible to pull or press metal 
into shape, straighten automobile 
frames and repair body faults under 
a hydraulic pressure of seven tons, 
Attachments enable the jack to push, 
pull, clamp, spread, or straighten. 








Ram and pump are separate units in 
Blackhawk hydraulic jack 
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OEBLING Welding Wire ismade by custom- We would welcome your request for further in- 
methods... of steel produced specifically for formation, prices, or samples. Roebling Welding 
welding purposes in Roebling’sownopen-hearth Wire is available in both gas and electric types. 
mill. It is absolutely uniform in quality and is JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO., TRENTON, N.J. 
free of non-metallic impurities. Branches in Principal Cities 





ONLY A FINE PRODUCT MAY BEAR THE NAME ROEBLING 
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checker roofs and the slag pockets 
to floor level. A 3-inch layer of insu- 
lation was applied to the checker 
roofs and on the fan tail arches. All 
vertical walls around the slag 
pockets to the roof had a 2%-inch 
coat of thermoflake. Nails were 
driven into the brick and allowed to 
extend out about 1-inch to serve as a 
support for the coating. On the roof 
a 4-inch coating of thermoflake was 
applied and over this %-inch of 
plastic in order to make a better 
looking job. Savings have been ef- 
fected, the speaker pointed out, con- 
sidering the grade of steel now made 
and that made two years ago. 


Reports Fuel Saving 


Another superintendent pointed 
out that a fuel saving amounting to 
8% per cent resulted from insulat- 
ing furnaces at his plant. At an Ohio 
shop where 3-inches of plastic insu- 
lation was used below floor level and 
from 3% to 4-inches on the roof, the 
refractory life of the roof was in- 
creased 25 per cent. Slag pockets de- 
posits, the speaker stated, are im- 
proved in that they do not choke up 
so quickly when insulation is em- 
ployed. The time of heats was re- 
duced 4 per cent and a savings of 5 
gallons of oil per ton of steel effect- 
ed by insulating the roof and fur- 
nace below floor level. 

In another open-hearth shop where 


five furnaces are insulated with 
thermoflake the following’ thick- 
nesses are used: On the checker 


walls 1%-inches of granular, on the 
checker roof 2-inches of granular and 
l-inch of cement, on the fan tails 3- 
inches of granular and 1-inch of ce- 
ment, on the vertical walls 2%- 
inches of granular and 114-inches of 
cement and on the furnace roof 3- 
inches of granular and 1-inch of ce- 
ment, The superintendent at this 
particular plant expects to obtain a 
fuel saving ranging from 8 to 10 per 
cent. 

Another operator in speaking on 
insulation presented the following 
temperatures on a furnace before 


and after being insulated with 2- 
inches of thermoflake: 
Before After 
degrees degrees 
Fahr. Fahr. 
Air echamber bulkhead .... 240 185 
First panel, bulkhead.... 172 115 
Second panel bulkhead.. 160 116 
Third panel, bulkhead 181 138 
Roof of checkers .......... . 182 165 


A furnace in the Chicago district 
recently was insulated with a 4%- 
inch course of silocel around the 
checker chamber and on all vertical 
walls up to the floor and the whole 
encased in steel. Asbestos paper, %- 
inch thick, was applied on the 
checker chamber roof and_ this 





Meeting of Open-Hearth Committee 


(Concluded from Page 48) 


covered with a 3-inch coating of 
thermofiake. The roof of the furnace 
is coated with 4%-inches of the lat- 
ter type insulation. The speaker 
pointed out that a l-inch layer of 
sand may be placed over this insula- 
tion to prevent leakage of gas. 

William C. Buell, Jr., engineer, 
Cleveland, advocated the use of in- 
sulation on open-hearth furnaces but 
directed attention to the fact that it 
is highly essential to know what is 
underneath insulation as well as the 
steelmaking practice followed. There 
is an economic point beyond which 
the operator should go in the matter 
of insulation and he warned opera- 
tors to see that their furnace was 
in good condition before applying in- 
sulation. 

On a chrome backwall one opera- 
tor mentioned that he used kromag 
applied with a Quigley gun to a 
thickness of %-inch. Cost of main- 
tenance of a straight backwall at one 
plant is 9 cents per ton compared 
with 2 to 3 cents per ton for a slop- 
ing backwall. At another plant a 
saving of 5 cents per ton was ob- 






tained between sloping and semi- 
sloping backwalls. 

Discussion of furnace bottoms 
brought out the fact that chrome 
brick is being used successfully in a 
few plants. Just short of 400 heats 
were obtained on a 13%-inch bulk- 
head built with metalkase brick were 
obtained at one plant using producer 
gas as fuel. 

Consumption of bottom making 
refractories per ton of steel shows a 
wide variation at different plants. 
One operator averages 47 pounds of 
single burnt dolomite and 55 pounds 
of double burned per ton of metal. 
At another plant 40 pounds of 
burned syndolag and 90 pounds of 
raw dolomite are used per ton of 
steel, An Ohio plant uses 30 pounds 
of double burned dolomite and 60 
pounds of raw dolomite per ton of 
steel; at another shop 40 and 115 
pounds respectively are employed. 

More than 100 open-hearth opera- 
tors visited the plant of the Andrews 
Steel Co., Newport, Ky., Wednesday 
evening. Thursday afternoon ap- 
proximately 150 operators and guests 
inspected the open-hearth shop and 
ecntinuous sheet mill of the Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, 
O. The conference closed with a din- 
ner at Hotel Manchester there. 


Indicates and Records Rolling Loads 


(Concluded from Page 45) 


nuge is increased and quality im- 
proved. 

In a multiple stand mill it is com- 
mon practice to overload one or two 
stands and operate the other stands 
at much smaller loads. Using pres- 
sure blocks on all the stands provides 
means by which the control man can 
Inow what pressures are being used 
and ean more nearly equalize the 
load among the several stands. This 
results in fewer breakdowns and 
large savings in operation and main- 
tenance expense. 

Use of pressure blocks to deter- 
mine the correct pressure for the 
“skin-pass’ and to maintain that 
pressure in production has _ been 
made by one of the large producers 
ot sheet of this type. The results have 
been so highly satisfactory that its 
rolling equipment for this purpose 
is being equipped with pressure 
blocks. 

As has been explained, it has been 
found that there is a limit to the 
pressure that can be used with effi- 
ciency in the rolling mill and avoid 
excessive maintenance costs. This 
correct rolling pressure is the load 
that will require the most efficient 
use of power in driving the mill. 
When too high pressures are used, 
one not only runs the risk of bear- 
ing failures, roll spalling, broken 
necks, etc., but wastes the increased 
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power that must be used in operating 
the mill at too high pressure. 

The foregoing indicates ways in 
which the operating costs of a roll- 
ing mill can be reduced by the in- 
telligent use of pressure. blocks. 
These savings will pay for the blocks 
many times during the life of the 
mill. For example, a 6-stand mill may 
produce 400,000 tons per year. The 
roller bearings on the mill cost about 
$90,000. The average life of the 
bearings is 400,000 tons of rolled 
material. Suppose broken rolls, lost 
time, etc., cost as much as bearings, 
then these maintenance expenses 
total at least $180,000 per year. A 
saving of only 25 per cent of this 
amount means $45,000 saved per 
year—a sum which would provide 
pressure blocks for each stand. 

Another important feature entirely 
aside from the saving that can be 
made is the fact that the mill will be 
equipped with instruments that pro- 
vide means for its more intelligent 
operation. This will make it easy for 
engineers and mill operators to de- 
termine the proper working condi- 
tions. 

Power studies can be made easily, 
the proper design and size of mill can 
be determined intelligently more 
lasting bearings and rolls can be de- 
veloped and mills can be rated 
properly. 
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Steel Rate Again Rises; Better Market Tone 


lron, Steel Specifications 
Improved Over March; 


Freight Rates in Tangle 


no bulge in any consumer classification, 

but gains in moderate-size miscellaneous 
orders, has infused a little more confidence in 
the markets, and last week lifted steelworks op- 
erations another point to 46 per cent. 

Steel specifications at Pittsburgh and some 
other centers so far in April are heavier than in 
the comparable period last month, notwithstand- 
ing the slightly slower general operating rate 
which followed on the mills catching up with 
earlier commitments. Pig iron shipments are 
5 to 10 per cent larger than in March, best since 
last June. 

Automobile assemblies for the week increased 
1000 units to 110,000, accompanied by a slight 
rise in manufacturers’ steel releases. Instead 
of tapering, as usual at this time, agricultural 
implement requirements are steady, while or- 
ders for farm fencing now are in greatest vol- 
ume since 1930. Tin plate production continues 
at 85 per cent. 

No indications of a letdown in the next few 
weeks are apparent, but what ensues in the lat- 
ter part of this quarter depends largely on how 
quickly the government’s work relief program 
can be transmitted into steel orders. For some 
months, since the President proposed a consider- 
able expenditure for grade eliminations, rail- 
roads have prepared plans, now ready for im- 
mediate approval, and it is believed consider- 
able of the 2,000,000 tons of estimated steel re- 
quirements will be released in May or June. 

Failure of some industrial states to ratify, 
short of 30 days notice for intrastate commerce, 
the rate surcharges effective April 18 on inter- 
state traffic is reacting for the present to bene- 
fit consumers who can buy from basing points 
in their own states, but has tended to restrict 
competition between states. 

Producers in one state attempting to sell in 
another must absorb more freight, which now 
amounts to as much as $2.70 a ton on finished 
steel, making it almost impossible for them to 
compete. In a few instances where there is no 


S oe batke demand for iron and steel, with 
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MARKET IN TABLOID 
DEMAND .. . Sleady from 


consumer groups recently ac- 
live; slightly better for structu- 
ral, reinforcing. 


PRICES .. . Firm; § Jaton 


advance on cast pipe. 


PRODUCTION .. . Ingot 
rate up 1 point to 46 per cent; 
tin plate 85; full finished sheets 
ep 


SHIPMENTS .. . Sleel up 
moderately; pig tron 5 to 10 
per cent higher than in March. 














basing point within a state for certain products, 
producers in that state are actually receiving a 
higher mill price than before, because there is 
no state surcharge to allow the consumer as an 
offset against a higher interstate rate. 

It is obvious in the industry that only steel 
code restrictions are standing in the way of a 
general price adjustment. Cast pipe, unfettered 
by the code, has been advanced $1 a ton at 
Birmingham, $1.40, Chicago. 

Railroad steel buying is not offsetting the 
freight rise. Only occasional orders are placed 
Missouri Pacific purchased 9000 tons of rails, 
8000 tons of accessories. Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown is seeking a federal loan to buy 7212 
tons of rails and accessories. 

Structural shape awards for the week amount- 
ed to 12,460 tons, reinforcing bar orders 20,495 
tons, including 4600 tons of shapes and 11,000 
tons of bars for the Fort Peck, Montana, dam, 
and 6200 tons of bars for the Stickney, IIl., dis- 
posal plant. Los Angeles water district placed 
3500 tons of plates. At New York, $10,000,000 
worth of oil refinery work requiring a large 
plate tonnage is pending. 

Ford’s inquiry for 180,000 tons of iron ore is 
expected to develop a price shortly. To sup- 
plement its own pig iron output, it has been in- 
quiring for 10,000 tons of foundry iron. 

Pittsburgh steelworks operations last week 
were up 2 points to 36 per cent; Youngstown 
3 to 58; Buffalo 3 to 37. Cleveland was 
down 2 to 62; Chicago %-point to 50, others un- 
changed. 

STEEL’s iron and steel price composite has ad- 
vanced 4 cents to $32.31, due to cast pipe; fin- 
ished steel index remains $54, while the scrap 
composite is down 4 cents to $10. 
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Iron 


and Steel 


April 20 
$32.31 
54.00 


Finished Steel 


Steelworks Scrap .... 


10.00 


April 13 
$32.27 $ 
54.00 
10.04 


—The Market Week— 


COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


April 6 


Pe 
32.27 


54.00 
10.25 


One 
Month Ago 
Mar., 1935 

$32.46 

54.00 

10.75 


Three 


Months Ago 
Jan., 1935 


$32.58 
54.00 
12.03 


One Five 
Year Ago Years Ago 
Apr., 1934 Apr., 193 

$32.67 $34.16 

53.90 53.66 

12.15 14.08 


Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, scrap, billets, sheet bars, wire rods, tin plate, wire, sheets, plates, shapes, bars, black pipe, rails, alloy steel, 


hot strip, and cast iron pipe at representative centers. 
Heavy melting steel] and compressed sheets. 


A COMPARISON OF PRICES 


works Scrap Composite: 


Finished Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, 


nails, tin plate, pipe. Steel- 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week; Average for Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 
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Semifinished Material 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. $28.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 
sillets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh . 


Steel, Iron, Raw Material, Fuel and Metals Prices 


28.00 28.00 28.00 
27.00 27.00 27.00 
38.00 38.00 38.00 


April 20, Mar., Jan., April, 
1935 1935 1935 1934 
Finished Material 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.80¢c 1.80c 1.80c 1.85c 
Steel bars, Chicago ; 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.09 2.09 2.09 2.15% 
Iron bars, Terre Haute, Ind. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Shapes, Philadelphia 2.00% 2.00% 2.00% 2.01% 
Shapes, Chicago . 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ............ 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.98% 1.98144 1.98% 1.99% 
Tank plates, Chicago ....... een 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Pitts. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 
Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Pitts 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 
Sheets, No. 10, hot rolled, Gary 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Sheets, No. 24, hot anneal., Gary 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.65 
Sheets, No. 24, galvan., Gary 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.25 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh . 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.50 


$28.00 $28.00 $23.40 


28.40 
27.80 
37.20 


Prices are code levels filed with American Iron 


Except when otherwise designated, prices are base, 


Sheet Steel 


Hot Rolled No. 


10, 24-48 in. 


Pittsburgh 1.85c 
Gary iisteasabdihseben 1.95c 
Chicago, delivered 1.98¢c 
*New York, del. 2.20c 
Philadelphia, del. . 2.14¢c 
Birmingham .......... 2.00c 
St. Louis, del. ..... 2.17c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

AOE IE = vsticecacces 2.40c 


Het Rolled Annealed No. 24 


‘eo ly ¢ arrerree 2.40c 
Gary ainda 2.50c 
Chicago, delivered. 2.53c 
Detroit, delivered.... 2.60c 
*New York, del. 2.75¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .. 2.69c 
Birmingham ........... 2.55¢ 
St. Louis, del. ..... 2.72¢c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

COPS, GOCK ssvcci:.. 3.05c 
Galvanized No. 24 
Pittsburgh . 3.10¢c 
GREE ccivnes. pv eater ae 3.20c 
Chicago, delivered 3.23c 
Philadelphia, del. .... 3.39c 
*New York, del. . 3.45¢e 
Birmingham ............. 3.25¢ 
St. Louis, del. ........ 3.42c 

Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cars, dock ..... 3.70c 


Tin Mill Black No. 28 


Pittsburgh 
Gary 
St. Louis, delivered.. 


Cold Rolled No. 10 


Pittsburgh 
EP ASSES Pe 
Detroit, delivered.... 
Philadelphia, del...... 
*New York, del....... 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

GATS, GOCK. ....0:;:.... 


Cold Rolled No. 20 


Pittsburgh 
Gary 
Detroit, delivered.... 
Philadelphia, del..... 
*New York, del.... 


Enameling Sheets 


Pittsburgh, No. 10.. 
Pittsburgh, No. 20.. 


Tin and Terne Plate 


2.75c 
2.85¢ 
3.07¢c 


2.50c 
2.60c 
2.70c 
2.79¢c 
2.85¢ 


3.10c 


2.95¢ 
3.05¢c 
3.15¢ 
3.24¢c 
3.30¢ 


2.50¢ 
3.10c 


Gary base, 10 cents higher. 


Tin plate, coke base 
con. (box) Pitts... 
Do., waste-waste.. 
Do., strips 

Long ternes, No. 24 
unassorted, Pitts. 
Do., Gary 


Pig Iron 


Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ..... 


Basic, Valley 


Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa..... 
foundry, del. 


No. 2, 
No. 2 foundry, Ch 


Southern No. 2, Birmingham 
No. 2X eastern, del. Philadelphia 


Malleable, Valley 
Malleable, Chicago 


Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 


Ferromanganese, 
Gray forge, del. P 


Scrap 


Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh.... 


Heavy melt. steel, 


Heavy melting steel, Chicago...... 


Rails for rolling, ¢ 


Railroad steel specialties, Chicago 


Coke 


Connellsville, furnace, ovens.......... 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens........ . 
Chicago, by-product foundry, del. 


and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth avenue, New York. 


f.o.b. cars. 


Corrosion and Heat-Re- 


sistant Alloys 
Pittsburgh base, cents per Ib. 
Chrome-Nickel 
No. 302 No 304 
Oe ee 23.00 24.00 
| ee FO 28.00 
SNES Salencutceacieas oes 33.00 35.00 
pa | 20.75 22.75 
be 27.00 29.00 
Straight Chromes 
No. No. No. No. 
410 430 442 446 
BEE ascents 17.00 18.50 21.00 26.00 
Plates ....20.00 21.50 24.00 29.00 
Sheets ....25.00 28.00 31.00 35.00 
Hot strip 15.75 16.75 21.75 26.75 
Cold stp...20.50 22.00 27.00 35.00 
Steel Plates 
byte 2) 1.80¢ 
*New York, del. ...... 2.0926c 
Philadelphia. del..... 1.98l4¢ 
*Boston, delivered.. 2.22c 
*Buffalo, delivered.. 2.05145e 
Chicago or Garvy...... 1.85¢ 
*Cleveland, del. ...... 1.99795¢ 
Birmingham ............. 1.95¢ 
Coatesville, base .... 1.90¢ 
Sparrows Pt., base 1.90c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 
cara, Gock ............. 2.35¢c 
St. Louis, delivered 2.07c 
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Asterisk denotes price change this week. 


Structural Shapes 


April 20, Mar., Jan., April, 

1935 1935 19385 1934 

$19.76 $19.76 $19.76 $19.56 

Redieanabaisc. Aca trcuewsinansocetss cx 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.60 
19.76 19.76 19.76 19.51 

Pittsburgh 19.26 19.26 19.26 19.06 
SO eee 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.25 
Seu 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 

20.68 20.63 20.63 20.88 

an tebdbdelae heapibieax verse aiyeai 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.16 
SL eee ero 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.25 
24.25 24.04 24.04 23.66 

del. Pittsburgh 89.79 89.79 89.79 90.24 
ittsburgh ........... 18.63 18.63 18.63 18.68 
$11.50 $12.40 $13.50 $14.15 

No. 2, east. Pa. 9.25 9.15 9.70 9.50 
10.00 10.50 12.15 11.75 

‘hicago ...... 11.00 11.65 12.90 12.75 
11.25 11.65 13.40 12.75 

$3.60 $3.60 $3.60 $3.30 

4.60 4.60 4.60 4.55 

9.25 9.25 9.25 9.25 


wo lis ¢ 1.80¢c 
Philadelphia, del...... 2.00lec 
New York, del. ...... 2.05%ec 
*Boston, delivered... 2.20%c 
Bethlehem ................ 1.90c 
SON, . cessencadacyadecs 1.85¢ 
*Cleveland, del. ...... 1.99795e 
SON ean err ee e 1.90¢ 
ee eg: ee 2.20c 
Birmingham ............. 1.95¢c 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

cars, dock ............... 2.35¢ 

Bars 

Soft Steel 
Bi ly 4 ee 1.80c 
Chicago or Gary .... 1.85¢ 
TUN MMES odisnceusdtscesso¥basere 1.95¢ 
Birmingham ............ 1.95¢ 
St: ree 1.85¢ 
END. fics rahe side Greece 1.90¢ 
Detroit, delivered.... 1.95¢ 
Pacific ports, f.o.b. 

CATS, GOCK ......:..... 2.35¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .... 2.09c 
*Boston, delivered .. 2.22¢ 
*New York, del. .... 2.15c 
Pitts., forg. qual...... 1.95c-2.05¢ 

Rail Steel 

To Manufacturing Trade 
FRDPURRTER ib dacscccccdvsecescocsesscs 1.70c 
Chicago or Gary .......:....<00 1.75c 
SE eee 1.75¢c 
SOME. Sac abicteshsiedcctnccoia 1.75¢ 
BNE Viidsite dscns 1.80c 
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Iron 
py Cae a eee 1.70 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 1.75¢c 
IR oh sseseveccdessonnss 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia ............ 1.89¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined.. 2.75-7.50c 
Reinforcing 


New billet, straight lengths, 
quoted by distributors. 


PPPOIATAEEL, © vac cneconsssossecseasteers BOC 
Chicago, Gary, Buffalo, 
Cleve., Birm., Young.... 2.10c 
GUE HOTU sinc iscindcicn ZAC 
Pacific coast ports f.o.b, 
CPR BOR svoceacsescssccsccvvccsise BROC 
Philadelphia, del. .............. 2.34¢ 


Rail Steel 
Straight lengths quoted by 


distributors 
UME TEA NEAL,» Sveknsseee skcnasasovincin 1.90¢e 
Chicago, Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Birm., Young. ...... 1.95¢e 
CUM WOCIRTEID Greater cade chsaviaeedsss US 


Wire Products 


(Prices apply to straight or 
mixed carloads; pool cars, or 
less, 15c up. 10% dis. on nail 
extras on stright or mixed car- 
loads to one consignee.) 

Base Pitts.-Cleve. 100 Ib. keg. 
Standard wire nails .......... $2.60 
Cement coated nails .......... 2.60 
Galvanized nails, 15 gage 

BIG CORITHOE © ii anciccesciesa 4.60¢ 

do., 16 gage and finer.. 5.10c 

(Per pound) 


Polished staples ................ 3.30¢ 
Galvanized fence staples 3.55c 
Barbed wire, galv. ............ 3.00¢ 
Annealed fence wire ........ 2.45¢ 
Galvanized fence wire...... 2.80c 
Woven wire fencing 

(base column, ¢.].) ........ $63.00 
Plain wire, 6-9 gage to 

WEEE, SETS Sock cccivescecncasactss Bene 

Anderson, Ind., (merchant 
products only) and Chicago up 
$1; Duluth up $2; Birming- 
ham up $3. 
Spring wire, Pittsburgh 

OF ClOVGIRNG cai fosisicesescees 2.90c 


Do., Chicago up $1, Worces- 
ter, $2. 


Cold-Finished CarbonBars 
and Shafting 


Base Pitts., one size, shape, 
grade, shipment at one time 
to one destination 


10,000 to 19,999 Tbs .......... 1.95c 
20,000 to 59,999 Ibs. ............. 1.90¢c 
60,000 to 99,999 Ibs. .......... 1.85¢ 


100,000 Ibs. and over........1.82'%c 

Gary, Ind., Cleveland, up 5c; 
Buffalo, up 10c; Detroit, up 
20c; eastern Michigan, up 25c. 


Alloy Steel Bars (Hot) 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Massillon, Can- 





ton, Bethlehem ........... 2.45¢ 
Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff. S.A.E, Diff 
ys 0.25 Bee O svcd 0.55 
BEOO. .csecesies- 0.55 
Ps cssvaicins 1.50 
Ms evcxescas’ 2.25 
4100 0.15 to 0.25 Mo............0 0.50 
4600 0.20 to 0.30 Mo. 1.25- 
A) REC oT eee 1.05 
Ee OOOH E. 10 CP inc ssscccsceccdcctees 0.45 
UE ee a re base 
NE oS io caivncsandnvvemnurece 1.20 
Se ooo ccvaedendaciees avssencte 0.70 
Ray Rhy AMEN. canccsancsigesvccuancseane 1.50 
Oo a ie ee 0.95 
9250......Carbon base plus extras 
Piling 
III vasceceiinisesccconctnoes 2.15¢ 
Chicago, Buffalo ........... doves: OC 
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Strip and Hoops 


Hot strip to 23#-in. 


Pittsburen ....:....... 1.85¢ 

Chicago, base ....... 1.95¢ 

Birmingham base 2.00c 

Detroit, delivered 2.05¢c 

Phila.. delivered.. 2.14¢ 
*New York, del...... 2.20c 
Cooperage hoop, 

PIttSDUrgh  ....i000cee- 1.95¢c 

ED cin sosesencsesete 2.05c 
Cold-rolled strip, 

PIC, CIOVOs cscecess 2.60¢c 

Worcester, Mass.. 2.80¢ 


Rails, Track Material 


(Gross Tons) 


Standard rails, mill $36.37 1% 


Relay rails, Pitts. 
BE=8G FOB. iv vccccccscscs $26.00 
SUzG0 Thee Gk... $23.00 
OREO BG adccastaceins $20.00 
al. $24.00 
PON BNE don radincsnsinsis $25.00 
Light Rails, billet 
qual. Pitts., Chi... $35.00 
Do., reroll. qual... 34.00 
Angle bars, mills.... 2.55¢ 
Spikes, R. R. base.. 2.40¢ 
Track bolts, base...... 3.55¢ 
Tie plates, base........ 1.90¢e 


Base, light rails 25 to 40 lbs.; 
50 to 60 lbs. inclusive up $5; 16 
and 20 lbs., up $1; 12 lbs. up 
$8; 8 and 10 lbs., up $5. Base 
‘ailroad spikes 200 kegs or 
more; base tie plates 20 tons. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Bir- 
mingham, Chicago. Discounts 
to legitimate trade for all case 
lots, Dec. 1, 1932, lists, 10% 
extra for less full containers. 

Carriage Bolts 


All sizes, cut thread...... 
ada oeevauceremtets ibaastanan ahas 70-10-5 off 
Rolled thread, % x 6, 
GUTTER: 5b i ceewsnens 70-10-5 off 


Machine Bolts 
All sizes cut thread lag 
screws, plow bolts, 
Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads, tap 
bolts, blank bolts stud 
EI saescshoseapthcaleasiarse 70-10-5 off 


Stove bolts, 75 off in pkgs.; 83 
off on 15,000 of 3-inch and 
shorter, or 5000 over 3-inch. 

Rolled thread machine, 


14 x 6, smaller........ 70-10-5 off 
BEG BION abet dcesccoiesecens 70-5 off 
FASVOCLOT DOI c.....00.cersess 70-5 off 

Nuts 
S.A.E. semifinished hex.; 

14 to re-inch .......... 70-10-5 off 

Do., % to 1-inch....70-10-5 off 

E9O:, OVOP. 2<INCR:.......5 70-5 off 

Hexagon Cap Screws 
Oe s skicckatihancereresi aN santenais 85 off 
Upset, 1-in., smaller.......... 85 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset, 1-in., smaller....70-10 off 
Headless set screws.......... 75 off 


Rivets, Wrought Washers 


Struc., c. 1, Pitts- 

burgh, Cleveland.. 
Struc., c. 1, Chicago 
ye-in. and smaller, 

Pitts., Chi., Cleve...70 and 5 off 
Wrought washers, 

Pitts., Chi., Phila., 

to jobbers & large 

a $6.25 off 


Cut Nails 


Cut nails, Pitts.; (10% 
discount on size extras) $2.75 
Do. less carloads, 5 kegs 
or more no discount 
OT BIBS GREED ciccisrecsrsss $3.05 
Do. under 5 kegs; no 
discount on size extras $3.20 


2.90¢ 
3.00c 


Pipe and Tubing 


Base $200 net ton, except on 
standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes under 2 inches and 
cold drawn seamless tubing. 


Welded Iron, Steel Pipe 


Base discounts on steel pipe, 
Pitts., Lorain, O., to consumers 
in carloads, Gary, Ind., 2 points 
less. Chicago delivered 2% 





points less. Wrought pipe, 
Pittsburgh base. 
Butt Weld 
Steel 
In. Blk. Gal. 
%4and % sescse BOQ = S 
| ery ee Re jesse, OO ee at 
Re eee ee er ae 52 
(a ee ee, 55 
Iron 
ae SN a |e” tae 
Ny ties Soaacoeateed wae 361% 20% 
aE Sos nvenvnncues . 39%, 25% 
Bios hetxdstees aww Ste oe 
Lap Weld 
Steel 
» Lasers . 60 1 
y |) On ee .. 63 54 
BON hin cccieesgdcivonciceoss. OO 56 
(i: i. oe cstaee: 54 
9 and .10.................... 683% 53% 
Iron 
> Se ore 37 22% 
ZIG ——BUb....0cerccccvcceessere 38 25 
{—8 10 281 
Line Pipe 
Steel 
Si PRREG WOON ia cincsnsctiinsckcccsasses OES 
4%-inch, butt weld................ 501% 
4—3, butt weld................. 52% 
a)”, ea 61 
1—3, butt weld................... . 63 
Z-INCH, IAD WEIG.....ccccocccoccesss O9 
214—3, lap WeId...........0s0088 62 
344—6, lap welld...............s006 64 
TB RE WOT. fon vi cicsctieesceccees 63 
Iron 


%—11% inch, black and galv. 
take 4 pts. over; 21%4—6 inch 
2 pts. over discounts for same 
sizes, standard pipe lists, 8—12- 
inch, no extra. 
Boiler Tubes 
C. L. Discounts, f.o.b. Pitts. 





Lap Weld Charcoal 
Steel Iron 
1, etter Ri ee 8 
F— 23 1G .ccerseseees 13 
214—2%........ 16 
Bacecancinees: 17 
3144—3 \........ 18 
Rivickusonts coksbemans 20 
i eitissccuskssinacsss 21 


In lots of a carload or more, 
above discounts subject to 
preferential of two 5% and one 
744% discount on steel and 
10% on charcoal iron. 

Lapwelded steel: 200 to 9999 
pounds, ten points under base, 
one 5% and one 7%%. Under 
2000 pounds 15 points under 
base, one 5% and one 744%. 
Charcoal iron: 10,000 pounds to 
carloads, base less 59%; under 
10,000 lbs., 2 points under base. 

Seamless Boiler Tubes 

Under date of May 15 in lots 
of 40,000 pounds or more for 
cold-drawn boiler tubes and in 
lots of 40,000 pounds or feet or 
more for hot-finished boiler 
tubes, revised prices are quoted 
for 55 cold-drawn boiler tube 
sizes ranging from \% to 6-inch 
outside diameter in 30 wall 
thicknesses, decimal equivalent 
from 0.035 to 1.000, on a dollars 


STEEL 


and cents basis per 100 feet 
and per pound. 

Hot-finished carbon steel boil- 
er tube prices also under date 
of May 15 range from 1 through 
7 inches outside diameter, in- 
clusive, and embrace 47 size 
classifications in 22 decimal 
wall thicknesses ranging from 
0.109 to 1.000, prices also being 
on a lb. and 100 ft. basis. 


Seamless Tubing 


Cold drawn ; f.o.b. mill disc. 
100 ft. or 150 Ibs. eseeee 9290 
15,000 ft. or 22,500 Ibs... 70% 


Cast lron Water Pipe 
Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 
*6§-in. & over. Birm..$39.00-40.00 
*4-in., Birmingham.. 42.00-45.00 
*4-in., Chicago 50.40-51.40 
6 to 24-in., Chicago 47.40-48.40 
6-in. & over, east fdy. 42.00 

Do., 4-in. 45.90 
Class A pipe $3 over Class B. 
Stnd, fitgs., Birm. base...$100.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Billets and Blooms 
4 x 4-inch base ; gross ton 


Pitts., Chi., Cleve., 
and Youngstown.. $27.00 
Philadelphia ............ 32.30 
Duluth ee 31.00 

Forging, Pitts., Chi. 
and Buffalo .... 32.00 
Forging, Duluth 36.00 

Sheet Bars 

Pitts., Cleve., Young., 

Chi., Buff., Can- 
ton, Sparrows Pt.. 28.00 

Slabs 

Pitts., Cleve., Young. 27.00 

Wire Rods 


(Common ; combination up $2) 


Pitts., Cleveland . 38.00 
COIN si ciaccdltisiass 39.00 
Worcester, Mass.. 40.00 
Skelp 

Pitts., Chi., Young., 

Buff., Coatesville, 

Sparrows Point 1.70¢c 
Coke 

Price Per Net Ton 
Beehive Ovens 

Connellsville, fur. $3.60 
Connellsville, fdry. 4.60 
Connel. prem. fdry. 5.10 
New River fdry....... 6.00 


Wise county fdry 4.45- 5.25 
Wise county fur...... 4.00- 4.50 
By-Product Foundry 
Newark, N. J., del. 9.20- 9.65 


Chi., ov., outside del. 8.50 
Chicago, del. ....... : 9.25 
New England, del... 11.00 
St. Louis, del......... . 9.25 
Birmingham, ovens 6.00 
Indianapolis, del...... 8.75 
Cincinnati, del..... 9.30 
Cleveland, del. 9.25 
Buffalo, ovens 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit ov., out. del. 8.50 
Philadelphia, del...... 9.00 


Coke By-Products 


Per gallon, producers’ plants. 


Tank lots Spot 
Pure and 90% benzol...... 15.00c 
PEIN, cdeassdevees ee 30.00c 
Solvent naphtha 30.00c 
Commercial xylol . 30.00c 


Per lb. f.o.b. New York. 
Phenol (200 lb. drums).. 16.30c 
BGs. CEOP Ta Picci ccacscascavs 17.30c 
Eastern*Plants, per Ib. 
Naphthalene flakes and 
Dalis,in DDIS, occ: 5.008 
Per 100 lb. Atlantic seaboard 
Sulphate of ammonia...... $1.20 
Western prices, %-cent up. 
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Pig lron 


Delivered prices include switching charges only as noted. 
No. 2 foundry is 1.75-2.25 sil.; 25c diff. for each 0.25 sil. above 
Gross tons. 
































2.25: 50c diff. for each 0.25 below 1.75. 
No.2 Malle- 
Basing Points: Fdry. able 
eR RG a ickisccacsonvccnsbnccscteasind $19.50 $20.00 
BIPESDOTO, PR. cececsescccsccccedscccsesseccccees 19.50 20.00 
Birmingham, Ala., southern del... 14.50 14.50 
IID ccctiiskccvscsncnostasabcummmiotaunctabrtaniek 18.50 19.00 
CHARGING a. cctcasssceveritnnssvcdectobisessssccececssess 18.50 18.50 
CII | ccciissecinctchetinantiarincssbtinrinnscs 18.50 18.50 
PIONS  cnciskstemesiantisidtiiaemtanits 18.50 18.50 
RE Vis cicada tavddeeniniiiblnvehteevenninei 19.00 19,00 
III IN. i ccaccnsenbbincoustbens: ahsavaghniveensepyeti 18.50 19.00 
aE RONG, | dsvvcciennindtinveseniuitensives 19.50 20.00 
ENTE + EEE SET SSE RO 18.50 18.50 
CS OL GENRE, 20.25 
Neville Island, Pa. ..............+:.00. 18.50 18.50 
PPT, TICE «oc bevinecccceisccssesevsscessusasenese of 
GEE, PW sass ierneseste pevervecsesends . 18.50 18.50 
Sparrows Point, Md. ..........:.cccccseees i) xs 
WP ORIRIG, | PR. ciccokinssincitciinstiiensiccss 19.50 20.00 
I CO isco Selsnsenasidedscarsbdbbiet chbunee 18.50 18.50 
I Os sainicknkirntaonitinnt icons: 18.50 18.50 
Delivered from Basing Points: 
Akron, O., from Cleveland ........... 19.76 19.76 
Baltimore from Birmingham ee” Saabs 
Boston from Birmingham ............ TORS din 
Boston from Everett, Mass. ........ 20.00 20.50 
Boston from Buffalo ...................... 20.00 20.50 
*Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bethlehem 21.93 22.43 
*Brooklyn, N. Y., from Bmgham., 21.55 _......... 
Canton, O., from Cleveland .......... 19.76 19.76 
Chicago from Birmingham ..........f18-72 beatae 
Cincinnati from Hamilton, O....... 19.51 19.51 
*Cincinnati from Birmingham.... 19.38 —......... 
*Cleveland from Birmingham.... 19.04 © ......... 
*Indianapolis from Hamilton, O.. 20.93 20.93 
Mansfield, O., from Toledo, O...... 20.26 20.26 
*Milwaukee from Chicago ..... 19.57 19.57 
*Muskegon, Mich., from Chicago, 

Toledo or Detroit ........ pasteles Ee 21.60 
*Newark, N. J., from Birmingham 20.61 en: 
*Newark, N. J., from Bethlehem.. 20.99 1.49 

Philadelphia from Birmingham... 19.88 _......... 
Philadelphia from Swedeland, Pa, 20.26 20.76 


Basic 
$19.00 
19.00 


19.76 
19.76 


—The Market Week— 


Besse- 
mer 
$20.50 
20.50 
19.06 
19.50 
19.00 
19.00 


Pittsburgh district from Neville| Neville base plus 68c, 76c and 


Island . 





20.60 


20.10 


$1.13 switching charges 
...- 20.60 


21.10 


No.2 Malle- Besse- 
Delivered from Basing Points: Fdry. able Basic mer 
St. Louis, NOPthern .........ccccccrereeees 19.00 19.00 Pee > Scémninns 
St. Louis from Birmingham ........ TERE. cosine 2080. caece 
St. Paul from Duluth ..................... 20.94 Seer 21.44 
yOver 0.70 phos. 
Low Phos 


Basing Points: Birdsboro and Steelton, Pa., and Standish, 
N. Y., $23.50. Phila. base, standard and copper bearing, $24.63. 
Gray Forge Charcoal 
Valley furnace ...........0000 18.00 Lake Superior fur. .......... 21.00 
PUtbe. Bint, TUS occiccccoosossscse 18.00 * Do., del. Chicago ........... 24.25 
Silvery 
Jackson County, O., base; 6% $22.75; 7—$23.75; 8—$24.75; 


9—$25.70; 10—$26.75; 11—$27.75. Buffalo base prices, up $1.25. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicont 
Jackson County, O., base; 10%—-$27.75; 11—$28.75; 12—$30.25; 


13—$31.75; 14—$33.25; 
prices $1.25 higher. 


15—$34.75 ; 


16—$36.25. Buffalo base 


+The lower all-rail delivered price from Jackson, O., or Buf- 
falo is quoted with freight allowed. 





Refractories 


Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
Fire Clay Brick 


First Quality. 


Pa., Ill, Ky., Md., 

Gea., MO.  ...c.cccccecrree $45.00 
AUR IRTTIR vevecnsvescesees0 45.00 
Second Quality 

Pa, Til, Ba. 2a.. 
Mo. Ga., Ala........ 40.00 
Ohio 
First quality ............ $40.00-45.00 
Intermediary ............ 37.00 
Second quality ........ 28.00 
Malleable Bung Brick 
DAD) PRI  vceimcnnseviencees 50.00 
Silica Brick 
Pennsylvania ........-« $45.00 
Joliet, E. Chicago .... 54.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .... 52.00 
Magnesite 
Imported dead-burned 


grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 
timore bases (bags).... $45.00 
Domestic dead - burned 
grains, net ton f.o.b. 
Chester, Pa., and Bal- 





r  —— 





Nonferrous Prices 
METAL PRICES OF THE WEEK 


—_———Copper— 
Electro, Lake, 
del. del. Casting, 
Conn. Midwest refinery 
April 13 9.00 9.12% 7.60 
April 15 9.00 9.12% 7.60 
April 16 9.00 9.12% 7.60 
April 17 9.00 9.12% 7.60 
April 18 9.00 9.12% 7.60 
April 19 9.00 9.12% 7.60 


Straits Tin 


New York Lead 
Spot Futures N. Y. 
51.30 50.25 3.65 
51.00 50.25 3.70 
51.12% 50.35 3.70 
50.75 49.87% 3.70 
50.62% 49.75 3.70 
50.6214 49.75 3.70 


*Nominal range 19.00 to 21.00c. 


MILE PRODUCTS 
F.o.b. mill base, cents per Ib. 
except as specified. Copper, 
brass products based on 9.00c 
Conn, copper. 
Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) 14.25 

Copper, hot rolled.... 16.00 

Lead, cut, to jobbers 7.25 

Zinc, 100-lb. base...... 9.50 

Tubes and Pipes 

High yellow brass... 16.00 

Seamless copper ....- 16.25 
Rods 

High yellow brass.... 12.75 

Copper, hot rolled .... 13.25 
Anodes 

Copper, untrimmed.. 13.75 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) 14.75 
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OLD METALS 


Deal. 


Lead 
East 
St. L. 


w 


Noon 
AMAAAIAIS 


co 2 0 68 O09 


buying prices, cents Ib. 


No. 1 Composition Red Brass 


New York 


Cleveland 


I ene 


St. Louis 


es Ta 4.50- 4.75 
5.25- 5.50 
4.50- 4.75 
uid ».00- 5.25 


Heavy Copper and Wire 


New York 


*Chicago, 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


6.00- 6.25 


5.75- 6.00 
5.75- 6.00 


5.50- 5 


Composition Brass Borings 


DIO TOUR wie scccseccne } 


Light Copper 


4.00- 4.25 


OW - ROT Seiacdncesssc . 4.75- 5.00 
PETIIO © ovsnsdicntscssecs 4.25- 4.50 
Cleveland ................... 4.75- 5.00 
SE. LOUIS - v..i..............00005 B.I8% 


Spot unless otherwise specified. Cents per pound 


Alumi- Antimony Nickel 


Zinc num Chinese Cath- 
St.L. 99% Spot,N. Y. odes 
4.05 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.05 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.05 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.10 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.10 *19.00 14.25 35.00 
4.10 *19.00 14.25 35.00 


Light Brass 


COR «a iiekesivntivnccsrccns’ Ce B00 
CHOVOIRDG | iki Sissies: 2.50- 2.75 
Lead 
WIG BOT sdimoions 2.75- 2.87% 
CTI nc pencosisarcese 2.50- 2.75 
Chicago .............5:.642-2.62146-2.87% 
i aeRO 2: cancers 2.75- 3.00 
Zine 
I OEE ‘vxindseerevice 2.00- 2.25 
| ORT REE arp 2.00- 2.25 
a re ee 2.25- 2.50 
Aluminum 
Borings, Cleveland.. 8.00- 8. 


Mixed, cast, Clev.... 11.75- 
Mixed, cast, St. L... 12.75- 


et 
oo 8 bo 
“10 bo bo 


Clips, soft, Clev...... 13.50-13.75 
SECONDARY METALS 
*Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 8.00 


Stand. No. 12 Alum, 15.75-17. 


STEEL 


timore bases (bags).. 40.00 
Domestic dead - burned 

gr. net ton f.o.b. Che- 

welah, Wash. (bulk).. 22.00 


Basic Brick 
Net ton, f.o.b. Baltimore, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Chester, Pa. 


Chrome DICE Asiccsiiscnces $45.00 
Chemically bonded 

Chrome brick. ..........00:... 42.50 
Magnesite brick .............. 65.00 
Chemically bonded mag- 

FROBICO  TEIGTE Novos Sescvveccees 55.00 
Fluorspar, 85-5 
Washed gravel, 

duty paid, _ tide, 

RM BOG iiss $18.75-19.00 
Washed gravel, 

f.o.b. Ill., Ky. net 

ton, carloads ........ $13.00-14.00 
Ferroalloys 

Dollars, except Ferrochrome 
Ferromanganese, 

78-82% tidewater, 

GUty Die ies kiciccsss 85.00 

Do., Balti. base .... 85.00 


*Do., del. Pittsburgh 89.99 
Spiegeleisen, 19-20% 


dom. Palmerton, 


Pe, MOET ec 26.00 

Do., New Orleans 26.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50% 

freight all., cl. ...... 77.50 

Do., less carload .. 85.00 

Do., 75 per cent... 126-130.00 

Spot, $5 a ton higher. 
Silicomang., 2% carb. 90.00 


2% carbon, 95.00; 1%, 105.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 
chromium, 4-6 car- 
bon, cts. lb. con. 
Ree Ridicskdsecivatccin 
Ferrotungsten, 
stand., lb. cont. del. 
Ferrovanadium, 35 
to 40% Ilb., cont., 
on analysis ............ 
Ferrotitanium, c. L., 
prod. plant, frt. 
allow., net ton ...... 
Spot, 1 ton, ‘frt. 
eas, | eee ee 
do., under. 1 ton...... 
Ferrophosphorus, 
per ton, c. l1., 17,- 
19% Rockdale, 
Tenn., basis, 18%, 
$2 unitage ............. 
Ferrophosphorus, 
electrolytic, per 
ton c. 1, 23-26% 
f.o.b. Anniston, 
Ala., 24% $2.75 
MIGRBO sn ccatcisdsie 
Ferromolybdenum, 
stand. 55-65%, Ib. 0.95 
Molybdate, Ib. cont. 0.80 
tCarloads, Quan. diff. apply. 


16.00 
1.35- 1.45 


2.70- 2.90 
137.50 


7.00 
7.50 


50.00 
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HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham ............. 8.50- 9.00 
Boston, dock, expt... 8.25- 8.50 
Boston, domestic .... 7.00. 7.25 
Bureio, No: 1 ..i:...... 10.00-10.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 .......2:. 8.00- 8.50 
Chicago, No, 1 ........ 9.75-10.00 


9.00- 9.50 
8.50- 9.00 


Cleveland, No. 1 
Cleveland, No. 2 ...... 


Detroit, NWau:2  ..cscc 7.50- 8.00 
Detroit, No. 2. ........:. 6.50- 7.00 
Eastern Pa., No. 1.. 10.00-10.50 
Eastern Pa., No. 2.. 9.00- 9.50 
| ee || 7.50- 8.00 


Granite City, R. R. 8.25- 8.75 
Granite City, No. 2.. 7 5 








—The Market Week— 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Friday night 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 


RING sic slastamircteien side 12.75-13.25 
Chicago, springs .... 11.00-11.50 
Tg ae Seer 13.50 
PUCEBDULET ...~.ccccecesise 14.00-14.50 
PGE RED sa cseasinhccntsouves 9.00- 9.50 
ANGLE BARS—STEEL 
Ee a er 11.00-11.50 
Pits EI bascccccssiscceseeta 10.00-10.50 
RAILROAD SPECIALTIES 
I. os tas cacsenannssceis 11.00-11.50 


LOW PHOSPHORUS 
Buffalo, billets and 


5.25- 5.75 
4.50- 5.00 
CTO VOI cc ccisccsivasveers 6.00- 6.50 
Detroit ssustesteccens “eee Bone 
Pmmetern Pa, .....:...00. 5.00 
New York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 
Pittsburgh 6.00- 6.50 


CAST IRON BORINGS 


Birmingham, plain.. 4.00- 4.50 


3oston, chemical...... 5.50- 6.50 
Boston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 
Buffalo seneeessnss «GUE OASO 


5.00- 5.50 
3.50- 4.00 


I cas anccseces ean 
Cincinnati, dealers.. 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated 


Buffalo, steel 
Chicago, iron 
Chicago. rolled steel 
Cincinnati, iron ...... 
Eastern Pa., iron.... 
Eastern Pa., steel... 
Pittsburgh, iron........ 
Pittsburgh, steel.. 
St. Louis, iron . 
St. Louis, steel . 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 


Birmingham ; 
Boston, No. 1 mach. 
Boston, No. 2. 
Boston, tex. con 





12.00-12.50 
10.50-11.00 
10.50-11.00 
8.00- 8.50 


10.50-11.00 


13.50 
12.00-12.50 
14.00-14.50 

7.00- 7.50 
9,25- 9.75 


8.50- 9.00 
8.50- 9.09 


7.50- 8.00 
8.50- 9.00 





7. ? phat’ pe bloom crops .......... 12.00-12.50 Cleveland . 6.50- 7.00 it 
N. Y., deal, No. 2.... 7.00 Cleveland billet Detroit eae EL CG.) 4.50- 5.00 Buffalo, cupola .. 10.00-10.25 
N. Y., deal. barge 8.50 : . . Te 9r a P 
Pitt aamaia: N “on 11.25 11.75 bloom crops ......... 14.00-14.50 E. Pa., chemical...... 11.00-12.00 Buffalo, mach, 10.25-10,.75 
Pitta a. No. 10.00-10.60 Eastern Pa., crops.. 13.00-14.00 New York, dealers.. 1.50- 1.75 Chicago, agri. net 8.00- 8.50 
itts urs 1, Biss — 0.9 Pittsburgh, billet, St. Louis . 3.00- 3.50 ¢ hicago, auto ... 9.00- 9.50 
von a - Gants warty bloom crops .......... 15.00-15.50 Chicago, mach. net.. 9.00- 9.50 
+ 0 sili eee ea "Pittsburgh, sheet PIPE AND FLUES Chicago. railr’d net 8.00- 8.50 
bar CLOPS ....-c.ese000 6.50-14.00 ein nieces = ee, Cinci., mach. cup. 8.50 9.00 
an Cee Pittsburgh, plate... 12.75-13.25 Cincinnati, dealers. 5.00- 5.50 Cleveiand, cupola .... 11.50-12.00 
Buffalo, dealers. ...... 8.00- 8.50 ' : ; Detroit, net ....... 9.50-10.00 
Chicago. factory ...... i. $65 ee ee Eastern Pa., cupola 11.00-12.00 
Chicago, dealer ........ 7.50- 8.00 CHICAGO ......eseereeseees 9.75-10.00 Buffalo ...cccesccecsessseseeee 7.00- 7.50 E. Pa.mixed yard. 8.50- 9.50 
Cleveland ..........000 8.00- 8.50 St. Louis, cut .......... 9.00- 9.50 Chicago, net .........-. 6.00- 6.50 jaggy ee ae cupola.. 11,75-12.25 
i | an ede OE er 7.75- 8.25 SHOVELING STEEL Cincinnati oo... 4.00- 4.50 a del.. pe tig 
a, Pe é 9.5 io Sastern Pa. 8 wee . covers 7.00- 8.5 
E. Pa., er BRE... ae og JB i ec ee 9.75-10.00 - —_ aa ~” : . ae St. Louis, No. 1 8 )0- 85 
PITASDGTEN ciisnienseisci 10.75-11.25 i New York, dealers.. 4.00- 4.50 ’ 8.¢ 8.50 
. > WOCOPAL Ty isis... 7.50- 8.00 «& “aig 5 St. L., No. 1 ac 8.50- | 
St. Louis = wre St. Louis 4.50- 5.00 oe 5 Re 50- 9.00 
Valle A Gane Ca: ss. es Le tC tS—S—SP'C:SC‘# . : 
a PP Sencsnesnsevcdunhedeen ‘ ee HEAVY CAST 
BUNDLED SHEETS RAILROAD WROUGHT FORGE FLASHINGS ; 
Birmingham ............ 7.00- 7.50 Bosten dealers ...... 4.50- 6.00 Poston. del. 5.00- 5.50 
PN rea sisi 6.50- 7.00 Boston, dealers ........ 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo .......... 8.50- 9.00 eer break, 5.00- 8.50 
Cincinnati, del. ........ 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo, No. 1 .......... 8.00- 8.50 Cleveland .............. 8.00- 850 oY land, break. 7.50- 8.00 
CTSVOIANG | ..500...0032555. 6.00- 6.50 Buffalo, No. 2 .......... 10.00-10.50 petroit 6.50- 7.00 Detroit, auto, net 9.50-10.00 
Pittsburgh ............... 9.75-10.25 Chicago, No, 1, net.. 8.50- 9.00 pittsburgh . - 10.00-10.50 ty break. ........ 7.00- 7.50 
Sees RARE Seis sccesstssens . 4.50- 5.00 Chicago. No. 2 .......... 9.75-10.00 etroit, auto net .... 9.50-10.00 
Cincinnati, No. 2... 7.75- 8.25 FORGE SCRAP ge i Ll 10.00-10.50 
SHEET CLIPPINGS, LOOSE Eastern Pa. ............ 10.00-10.50 i — N. Y., break. deal 5.00- 5.50 
A - s N. Y., No. 1, deal.... 7.25- 7.75 Boston, dealers 5.00- 5.25 Pittsburgh . 10.75-11.25 
TEE A BORE PROPER 5.50- 6.00 id ’ ~ ot pe aaa . 
pt “= ot 6.09 St. Louis, No. 1 ...... 6.00- 6.50 Chicago, heavy . Petree Tre 
Nehaie | eeerreerrrereree 560. 5.50 St. Louis. No. 2 7.50- 8.00 Eastern Pa.. 9.50-10.00 4 sE 
RMR rcirestescucercitersas .00- 5. p>e 4 7 6 een ‘ i pe, ae > DPD P ar 
OG. Bewle ......1.........:.. 4.00- 4.50 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS Birmingham, R. R. 8.50- 9.50 
Boston, consum. 12.00-12.50 
STEEL RAILS, SHORT BRNO BEA ckvéncoencs 3.00- 3.25 ae 9.50-10.00 Buffalo reateas 12.00-12.50 
py ae op eee 9.00- 9.50 Chicago, R. R. ..... 12.50-13.00 
Birmingham ............ 11.50-12.00 New York, dealers.. 3.50- 4.09 AXLE TURNINGS Cincinnati, agri. del. 8.25- 8.75 
PINE cioxdcsnsccgsaceioexess 11.00-11.50 BUSHELING Boston, dealers ........ 3.00- 3.50 Cleveland, rail ........ 12.00-12.50 
eee ee cece ses Sallale, 16, 1... 8.50- 9.00 Buftalo .....rr.ecssseeee 7.50- 8.00 Detroit, auto 10.00-10.50 
Chicago (2 BGP ccisiaxses 12.50-13.00 Chicago, No. 1 ........ 8.00- 8.50 Chicago, elec. fur.... 9.50-10.00 St. Louis, R. R. 9.00- 9.50 
ey del. ...... ap HAE gee Gincl. No: 1. deal 6.00- 6.50 Cleveland ..............0.. 7.00- 7.50 Eastern Pa., R. R..... 11.00-11.50 
9.50-10. crest grand = a Png Ce. aan Zastern P: ‘ 
Saga ineapattee enn , Cincinnati, No. 2.... 2.75- 3.25 Eastern Pa. .............. 9.00 
Pitts., open-hearth, _. Cleveland, No. 2... 6.00- 6.50 St. Louis ................. 6.50- 7.00 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
m, demas my ree ae anes Detroit, No. 1, new.. 6.50- 7.00 goppEL CAR AXLES 5 feet and ever 
or Fie ae ae — UO RPA NOW, INO: J 10.00 BAY a = Birmingham 10.00-10.50 
STEEL RAILS, SCRAP MACHINE TURNINGS rec rresseseeeeeL2.00-12.50 Boston, dealers . 8.00- 8.50 
B Birmingham ........... 4.00- 4.59 Boston, ship. point.. 10.00-10.50 Buffalo 9.50-10.00 
RUIN sce cctecics ss cnbsteeseees 7.00- 7.25 apts : >. Buffalo ssseseeeeee 12.00-12.50 Chicago 10.75-11.25 
i 9.75-10.00 Boston, dealers ........ 1.00- 1.25 Chicago, net 13.50-14.00 eo iinet ss hs 
Pittsburgh 0... 11.50-12.00 Buffalo... 4.50- 5.00 fastern Pa. . 16.09 astern Pa. ..... 12.50-13.00 
ie eee 9.00- 9.50 ChiCAZO ............-......... 5.00- 5.50 s+ Louis .. 12.00-12590 New York, dealer... 7.50- 8.00 
edad’ Cincinnati, dealers.. 3.50- 4.000 ~" ~~~ eee eae St. Louis ........ 10.00-10.50 
STOVE PLATE CUB VGIBIIG covccissiescsesces 5.00- 5.50 SHAFTING : 
ach MUNIN chi cacncantéiascises 3.50- 4.00 0. wilh ete LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
Birmingham ............ 6.00- 6.50 Hastern Pa... 5.50- 6.00 soston, ship. point.. 11.75-12.00 sodas ; 
Boston, dealers ........ 3.75- 4.00 New York, dealers. 1.50- 2.00 astern Pa. .............. 16.50 Chicago (cut) 43.00-11.50 
pt as austes eres : ae . Pittsburgh be 750- 8.00 eagl — dealers ge LP St. Louis, No. 1 9.00- 9.50 
AMNCAaASO, MOU .......+.... 5 = 2 ~ . An Or ol. al _ aren UU- a) 
cuceiemaia tauhoce 5 50. “se St. Louis... 3.00- 3.50 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
a ’ ee eal St REESE ee 7.75- 8.00 CAR WHEELS 7 
Detroit, net 5.75- 6.25 Buffalo 12.00-12.50 
Eastern Pa. 8.00 BORINGS AND TURNINGS Birmingham 8.00- 9.00 Chicago 11.50-12.00 
N. Y., deal. fdry........ 6.00 For Blast Furnace Use Boston, iron deal...... 5.50- 5.75 Eastern Pa. 13.00-14.00 
es RI i hisccteinis 5.50- 6.00 Boston, dealers ........ 3.25- 3.50 Buffalo, iron. ............ 11.00-11.50 Pittsburgh 13.00-13.50 
Eastern Local Ores i 6-10% ¢ 10.00 
' iron, 6 ® man. 5 
on Ore Cents, unit, del. E. Pa. No. Afr. low phos.... 10.00 Manganese Ore 
Lake Superior Ore Foundry and basic Swedish basic, 65% 9.00 (Nominal) 
Gross ton, 511446% 56-63% con. (nom.) 8.00- 9.00 Swedish low phos... 10.00 ; 
’ 70 Prices not including duty, 


Lower Lake Ports 





Old range bessemer ........ $4.80 
Mesabi nonbess. 4.50 
High phosphorus 4.40 
Mesabi bessemer 4.65 


April 22, 1935 


Cop.-free low phos. 
58-60% (nom.)...... 10.00-10.50 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, f.a.s. Atlantic 
ports (nominal) 
Foreign manganif- 
erous ore, 45.55% 


Spanish No. Africa 

basic, 50 to 60%.... 9.00 
Tungsten, spot, sh. 

ton unit, duty pd..$17.75-18.25 
N. FP. fdy., 65........ 7.00 
Chrome ore, 48% 


gross ton, C.i.f.......$18.00-19.50 


STEEL 


cents per unit cargo lots. 


Caucasian, 52-55%.. 
So. African, 52%... 
So. Afr., 49-51% .... 
Indian, 58-60% 
Indian, 48-50% 


26.00 
26.00 
24.00 
nominal 
nominal 


n° 
of 





—The Market Week— 


Warehouse lron and Steel Prices 


Cents per pound for delivery within metropolitan districts of cities specified 











Siihatunsiacnnae 








STEEL BARS Cleveland (c) 2.10¢c PLATES Milwaukee .... 3.16c Pittsburgh(h) 3.70c 
Saltimore* 2.90 Cincinnati 3.25¢ Baltimore’..... 2.95¢ New Orleans 3.55¢ Portland ........ 5.60¢ 
Bostont# 2.95¢ Houston ........ 3.25¢ Boston#? ........ 3.18¢ New York...... 3.27¢ San Francisco 6.15¢ 
Buffalo 3.00¢ Los Ang., cl 2.45¢ Buffalo 3.37¢c Portland ........ 3.75¢ Seattle seseeanens 5.60 
Chattanooga 3.31¢c New Orleans 3.50¢ Chattanooga.. 3.56C Philadelphia* 3.05¢ St. Louis........ 3.54¢ 
Chicago 2. 95¢ Pitts., plain (h) 3.05c Chicago occ... 8.20¢ Pittsburgh (h) 2.95 SC RE ois eee 3.75¢ 
Cincinnati 3.17¢ Pitts., twisted Cincinnati .... 3.42¢c San Francisco 3.75¢ COLD FIN. STEEL 
Cleveland 2.95 squares (h) 3.175¢ Cleveland, %4- Seattle Pie mre Baltimore (c) 3.56¢ 
Detroit 3.03 We San Francisco 2.45¢ in. and over 3.31c St. 3.294 Boston. ........ 3.60c-3.85¢ 
Houston 3.00¢c Seattle . 2.45€ Detroit nseseseoes 3.40c St. $.45¢ Buffalo (h) .. 3.40c 
Los Angeles 8.60 st. Louis 3.24¢ Detroit, fs -in. 8.65 ¢c RIO sacesieitenias 3.70¢C Chattanooga* 3.91¢ 
Milwaukee 3.06¢ Tulsa . s 25¢ Houston ........ 3.00c NO. 24 BLACK Chicago (h).. 3.35c : 
New Orleans 3.30¢ = ere Los Angeles. 3.60c Baltimore*?... 3.51¢ Cincinnati .... 3.57¢ ‘ 
New Yorkt(d) 3.22c Milwaukee .... 3.31¢ Boston (g) .... 3.90c Cleveland (h) 3.35¢c q 
Pittsburgh(h) —2.90e a New Orleans 3.55¢ = Buffalo .......... 3.25c Detroit .......... 3.4846 : 
Philadelphia® 3.00 ee New York(d) 3.40C Chattanooga. 4.21¢c Los. Ang.(f) (d) 5.70 ' 
San Francisco 3.60¢ faltimore*. 9 95¢ Philadelphia* 2.95¢c Chicago san eS 8.85¢ Milwaukee .... 3.46¢ 3 
Seattle 3.60¢ Boston#} . 3.17 Phila. floor.... 4.95¢c Cincinnati .... 4.07¢ New Orleans 4.15¢ 
St. Louis 3.1% Buffalo 3.25¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Cleveland ...... 3.91¢ New York..3.77c-4.27¢ ; 
St. Paul 3.00¢ Chattanooga 3.56¢ Portland . 3.55¢ Detroit. .......... 3.98%c  Philadelphia.. 3.58¢ i 
Tulsa 3. 25 Chicago 3.20¢ San Francisco = 3.55¢ Los Angeles.. 4.35¢ Pittsburgh(h) —3.30e ; 
: ; Cincinnati . 3.42¢ Seattle ........ 3.55¢ Milwaukee .... 3.96¢ Portland (f).. 5.85¢ 
IRON BARS Cleveland . 3.31c St. Louis........ seve New York...... 3.85¢ San Fran.(f) (d) 5.80¢ 
Portland 3.406 Detroit 3.40¢ St. Paul....... 8.25¢ — philadelphia*} —3.55¢ Seattle (f) (d) —-5.85e 
Chattanooga 3.311 Houston 3.00c Tulsa .......... 3.50¢ Pitts.** (h).... 3.55¢ St. Louis ...... 3.59¢ s 
jaltimore* 3.00¢ Los Angeles 3.60c : Portland ........ 4.40¢e ly oC ee 3.05¢c : 
Chicago 2.75¢c Milwaukee .... 3.31¢c NO. 10 BLUE San Francisco 4.40c ERNE: sckcssintotsacs 4.50c i 
Cincinnati 3.17¢ New Orleans 3.55¢ Baltimore’*..... 3.05¢ ONO as. kc, 4.40c COLD ROLLED STRIP 
New Yorkt(d) 3.32c New York(d) 3.37¢ Boston$#? ........ 3.25¢ St. Louis........ 4.09c Boston, 0.100- 
Philadel phia* 2 90¢ Philadelphia* 2.95c Buffalo .......... 3.62¢c ee Peet ......... 3.695c na 500 Ib 
St. Louis 3.19¢ Pittsburgh (h) 3.15¢ Chattanooga. 3.36¢c NM igiccsbccuane 4.75¢c ates . . 5 3b 
Tulsa 3.25¢c Portland ........ 3.55¢ Chicago ...i:...:. 3.05c NO. 24 GALV. SHEETS Dain 3.39 
San Francisc 3.55¢ Cincinnati .... 3.22c : Synge aie phates payee 
REINFORCING BARS ae a Sii¢ _Baltimore*y... 4.21c Chicago ....... 3.27¢ 
Buffalo 2.60c St. Louis. 3.44¢ Det. 8-10 ga. 3.18%c Buffalo -....... ‘oc. Cincmper (>) 3.68 
‘ ‘ ' . * 2 OF E oston (2£).... 4.60¢e Cleveland (b) 3.20¢ 
Chattanooga 3.31¢ BG Paul... 3.25c Houston ........ 3.35¢ : ‘ : 
Chicago 2.10c-2.60c Tulsa 3.50¢ Los Angeles 3.70c Chattanooga. 4.86¢ patron isle 8.85 
ag 2. “. meveesennevees : tain mre sie Chicago (h).. 4.55¢ New York...... 4.70¢c | 
Cincinnati .... 4.72¢ St. Louis........ 3.36¢ 
C Cleveland ...... 4.61¢c TOOL STEELS 
' Detroit. .......... 4.70¢ Applying » east of 
urrent Iron and Steel Prices of Europe (Applying on or east 0 
P Houston ......... 4.40c Mississippi river; west ? 
Dollars at Rates of Exchange, April 18 Los Angeles.. 4.95¢ of Mississippi 1c up) 
. > . ) . : Milwaukee .... 4.66¢ Base 
Export Prices f. o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) New Orleans 4.95¢ High speed ................ 57¢ 
aia New York...... 4.50c High carbon, high 
‘ : 4 ; 
British Channel or North Sea ports, metric tons eT t 4.25¢ hrome eon vendinnsye ¢enachas 3T¢ 
gross tons **Quoted in gold i (h)....4.15-4.45¢ Oil hardening ..........22c 
U. K. ports Quoted in dollars pounds sterling Portland ........ 5.00c Special tool «.2:......3 20c 
PIG IRON £sd at current value £sd San Francisco 5.00c RUXUEA, TOOL 0050002502200. 17c 
Foundry, 2.50-3.00 Silicon.. $15.16 3 26 $13.99 1140 SBATTIO: «22.205. 5.00c Regular tool ............ 14¢c 
Basic bessemer.......... 15.36. 32:6" 12.67 1120 St. Louis........ 4.79¢ Uniform extras apply 
Hematite, Phos. .03-.05.... 14.79 wa S setae ee es St. Paul 4.19 
a yaaa £.18¢ BOLTS AND NUTS 
renee soe I a RR og ee Berti bp eh! erent er (100 pounds or over) 
STEEL BANDS : 
Billets soovevees $26.68 5 100 $19.35 2 70 Baltimore* 3.15¢ Chicago (a) snes 
co 13 37 eee d.1d hicago. (a).....4... 7 
Wire rods, No. 5 gage...... 41 8 100 37.04 4100 Buston#? ........ 2 25c y mer eal geet 20 
FINISHED STEEL Buffalo .......... 3.42¢ a ee 70 
Standard rails............. $37.59 7150 $45.88 5100 Chattanooga... 3.61¢ Milwaukee .......... 70 ; 
Merchant bars 1.63c 7100 1.17c to 1.22c 3 26003 $0 Chicago .......... 3.30¢ Pittsburgh .......... 70 
Structural shapes.......... 1.60c 7 z ° eee 5 (2s Cincinnati .... 3.47¢ Seen A 
Plat . in. or 5 3 bebe s 1. 74 8 OC S4c 426 « . ? 
Sheets, black, 24 wage or a, (a) Under 100 pounds, 
* 0.5 mm. . 2.0le 9 50 2. 16¢ 5 16 Ott etroit, re-in. : 65 off. 
Sheets, gal., 24 gage, corr. 2.44c 11 50 3. 26c 8 15 0 and lighter 3.38l%¢c (b) Plus straighten- 
Bands and BUFiIPS. .. we eee 1 a S 10 . 49c 4 9 0 Houston eoccccece 3.25¢c ing. cutting and quan- 
Plain wire, base.......... soc 9 Sf 99c 5 6 Los S.. . Se ae “wea 
Galvanized wire, base. ..... 2.44c 11 50 2.33c¢ to 2.37c 6 56t06 76 hes ga ree tity differentials ; (c) 
Wire nails, base........... . 2.60c 12 00 2.15¢ 5150 - aa ore Plus mill, size and quan- 
Tin plate, box 108lbs....... $4.34 0182 net New Orleans 3.95¢ tity extras; (d) Minus 
British Sepempemsness $85 delivered Atlantic seaboard, deci paid. German ferromanganese New York(d) 3.52c quant. diff.; (e) New 
£9 Os Od $(43.74) f.0.b. Philadelphia.. 3.15¢c mill classif.; (f) Rounds 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Portland ........ 4.25¢ over: (h) Outside de- 
San Francisco 4.25¢ livery, 10c less 
French Belgian Reich BORCLS ...:....... 4.25¢ D ¢ ti ‘en a *P] 
£sd Francs Francs Marks St. Louis 3.54¢c tDomestic bars; us 
’ ae ie ie —— ‘ . + ie ‘ SMO Dec eceeee ov. quan. extras; **Under 
Fdy. pig iron, Si. 2.5...... $16.3 3 7 6(a) $17.13 260 = $10.51 310 = $25.38 63 St. Paul 3.20¢ p: — 
Basic bessemer pig iron.... 16.37 3. 7 6(a)* 12.19 185 9.49 280 28.00 (b) 69.50 wis 3.45 a 25 bundles; *+50 or more 
Furnace coke...... bake 4.00 0166 7.91 120 Pre, 110 7.66 19 UISA 0... eres -40C bundles; +New extras 
DR eu iwiubeisaniss Ome 2 ae oe 28.34 430 14.92 440 38.88 96.50 HOOPS apply; +fBase 40,000 
Standard rails care om. % 1.79c¢ 8 $0 2.08 694 1.65c 1,100 2.42c 132 Baltimore 2 30c lbs.. extras on less 
Merchant bars............ 1.87c 8120 1.68c 560 .83c 550 2.0lc 110 Boston ........ 4.95 Pri h 7 - li 
Structural shapes...... 1.90c 8 150 1.65¢ 550 83c 550 1.97¢ 107.50 OBtON  .......... -2oC rices on heavier lines 
Plates, ¢ {-in. or 5 mm. 1.97c 9 13 2.10¢ 700 1.05¢ 700 2 32e 127 Buffalo .......... 3.42¢ are subject to new quan- 
Sheets, black.. = 2.28 10 10 0§ 2.55¢ 850t 1. 16¢ 775t 2.64c 144t Chicago ........... 3.30c tity differentials; 399 
Sheets, galv., corr., 4 ga. Cinci oe 3.47¢ § Ss S.; : 
orO$ mem....... 2.82c 13 00 4.05¢ 1,350 2.25¢ 1,500 6.7% 370 Det oy 14 one a poghny The eo ’ 
Plain wire. . Bee 2.0lc 9 50 3.39¢ 1,130 1.65¢ 1,100 3.17¢ 173 + vd by SSS 
Bands and strips... .. 2.03¢ 9 70 1.95¢ 650 1.05¢ 700 2.32c¢ 127 and lighter 3.38%c 10,000 to 19,999 Ibs., 15 : 
* Basic. +British abies plates. Continental, bridge plates. §24 ga. {1 to 3 mm. basic price Los Angeles.. 5.85¢ cts. under; 20,000 to 
British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel. Continental esually for basic-bessemer steel Milwaukee .... 3.41¢ 39,999 Ibs., 25 cts. un- 
a del. Middlesbrough. b hematite. ttClose annealed New York .... 3.52c¢ der; 40,000 lbs. and 
**Gold pound sterling carries a premium of 69 per cent over paper sterling. Philadelphia... 3.40c over, 35 cts. under base. 
ee ‘ } 
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Bars 


Bar Prices, Page 54 


Cleveland — Specifications from 
manufacturers of agricultural ma- 
chinery and utensils continue at a 
steady rate, notwithstanding that 
usually this is the time when demand 
from these sources taper off. From 
builders of road machinery, pur- 
chases also are in substantial volume, 
and releases from automobile manu- 
facturers and forge shops are well 
sustained. Total volume during the 
week was slightly above that of the 
preceding week. The Ohio public 
utilities commission’s refusal to auth- 
orize a railroad rate increase corre- 
sponding to the interstate advance 
which went in effect April 18, ex- 
cept on 30 days’ notice, virtually 
prohibits outside mills from selling 
in some Ohio districts temporarily. 
For example, rates from Cleveland 
to Ohio points are unchanged, while 
some Pennsylvania producers must 
absorb an additional 31.5 cents per 
net ton, or a total of $2.70, this ac- 
tually applying to Canton, O. 

Pittsburgh—-Heavy retail demand 
for agricultural and other farm im- 
plements continues to account indi- 
rectly for much of the present mer- 
chant bar shipments. Automotive re- 
quirements are also a chief market 
support and considerable tonnage is 
moving to the so-called miscellaneous 
groups. The 1.80c, Pittsburgh mar- 
ket holds steady, but serious con- 
sideration is being given to an ad- 
vance for third quarter in view of 
application in the interim of freight 
rate surcharges. Alloy steel bars re- 
main quoted 2.45c, Pittsburgh. 

Chicago—Steel bar demand has 
been aided by heavier automotive or 
ders which lately have increased the 
total volume rather markedly. Re- 
quirements of farm implement man- 
ufacturers continue steady, while or- 
ders from road machinery builders 
have increased, as such manufac- 
turers are experiencing full opera- 
tions in some instances. Bar specifica- 
tions from miscellaneous consumers 
are well maintained. 

Boston—Forging bars are fairlv 
active as leading shops continue 
busy with backlogs somewhat re- 
duced. Alloy bar buying is steady, 
but commercial steel bars are spotty. 
Carbon steel bars are 2.22c, Boston. 

Philadelphia —- Commercial steel 
bar tonnage continues to reflect the 
disposition of consumers to hold off 
in anticipation of lower prices. This 
prospect is not as bright as it was 
when cold finishers announced a $3 
reduction it is still a sufficiently im- 
portant consideration to have a de- 
pressing influence, As the Pennsyl- 
vania public service commission has 
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not put into effect an increase in in- 
trastate freight rates, the delivered 
price here continues at 2.09c, Phila- 
delphia. 


Plates 


Plate Prices, Page 54 


Pittsburgh—An inquiry for 1000 
tons of plates appeared last week 
with the advertisement for bids April 
26 to the Vicksburg, Miss., engineers’ 
office on seventy-one 48 x 18 x 3-foot 
steel pontoons. Bids for construc- 
tion of a 60 x 40 x 5-foot whirler 
derrick boat hull will be taken by 
army engineers at Memphis, Tenn., 
April 19. Although American Barge 
Lines, Pittsburgh, does not have im- 
mediate plans to purchase the four 

75 x 40 x 11-foot barges in which 
it plans to haul cotton and oil, it 
bought eighteeen 14%-foot diameter 
demountable tanks last week from 
McClintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, 
Pa., for use on three existing open 
barges to test the feasibility of this 
type of hauling. These 18 tanks, 
each 40 feet in length, requires about 
390 tons of plates. 

Cleveland—-Pending an increase in 
Ohio intrastate railroad freight rates 
in line with the interstate advance, 
plate producers here in some _ in- 
stances will actually receive more for 
their product in carlots than before 
the interstate surcharge went in effect 
April 18. The Ohio public utilities 
commission will not authorize a rise 
short of a 30-day statutory notice. 
Cleveland is not a base for plates, 
and they are sold in Ohio on a Pitts- 
burgh base. The Pittsburgh base 
price, plus freight and the new sur 
charge brings the price to a con- 
sumer in Canton, O., to 1.9765c¢ per 
pound. The Cleveland producer al- 
lows a drawback, equivalent to the 
amount of the freight from Cleveland 
to the consumer, and there is for the 
present no increase in this allowance. 
The difference is 22 cents a ton in 
the producers’ favor. Plate demand, 
however, is light. Action on many 
inquiries for small amounts recently 
quoted by sellers still are hanging 
fire. 

Chicago—Railroad plate releases 
are small, showing little improve- 
ment over the slow rate prevailing 
so far this year. Construction work 
and miscellaneous consumers  pro- 
vide best outlets. Industrial tank 
work continues to require only mod- 
erate lots, though some tonnages are 
moving for construction work in the 
oil industry. 

Boston—Scarcity of tonnage proj- 
ects restricts plate demand to mis- 
cellaneous small lots with railroads 
buying little. A standpipe at Hins- 
dale, N. H., 100 tons, has been 
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awarded. Ship repair work has been 
slightly more active. Plates are 
2.22c¢, Boston. 

New York—Substantial plate ton 
nages for oil company work are ex- 
pected at any moment. The trade 
estimates at least $10,000,000 in re 
finery work is pending here for do- 
mestic and foreign installation. Alco 
Products Co., New York, has award- 
ed 1350 tons of plates for a pipe job 
in Queens borough, New York, to a 
Pittsburgh mill. American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., is reliably 
reported to have booked 600 tons of 
steel pipe up to 20 inches in diam 
eter for Palmyra, N. Y. 

Philadelphia—Plate demand is 
spotty, with principal attention fo 
cussed on the Sun Shipbuilding Co., 
Chester, Pa. This shipbuilder is gen- 
erally understood to have received 
the contract for two tankers for the 
Gulf Refining Co., New York, for 
which a substantial tonnage of plates 
will be required, and in addition is 
figuring on possibly 300 tons for the 
Erie ferryboat, a relatively small ton 
nage for repairs to a dredge for the 
American Dredging Co., Philadelphia, 
and plates for a disabled coastwise 
passenger ship which recently has 
been towed into dry dock. A small 
tonnage of fabricated pipe is expected 
to be placed shortly by the Dravo 
Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, for the muni 
cipal East Park pumping station here. 
Railroad and building requirements 
continue negligible. The Pennsyl 
vania state commission has not made 
effective the proposed increase in in- 
trastate freight rate surcharges; 
hence the local delivered price is un 
changed at 1.98 %c, Philadelphia. 

San Francisco—Southwest Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co. Inc., Alhambra, Calif., 
secured 3500 tons of 32-inch welded 
steel pipe for the metropolitan water 
district, Los Angeles. Pending busi- 
ness includes 310 tons for 24 and 30- 
inch welded pipe for the east bay 
municipal utility district, Oakland, 
Calif., and 245 tons for the Crystal 
Springs pipe line tunnels, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Seattle—Tacoma has not yet is- 
sued a call for bids for a water line 
extension to require 1800 tons, but 
the project is expected to develop 
soon. Seattle Boiler Works has the 
contract for two boilers for Alaska 
fish canneries and also for an incin- 
erator at Wenatchee, Wash., taking 
less than 100 tons. Reclamation 
bureau, Ogden, Utah, will receive 
bids May 2 for 100,000 metal bands 
and shoes for a wood-stave pipe con- 
tract. The same department at On- 
tario, Oreg., will receive tenders for 
a quantity of 14 to 48-inch corru- 
gated metal pipe. 


Contracts Placed 


3500 tons, 32-inch welded steel pipe, spe- 
cification 1641, metropolitan water dis- 
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trict, Los Angeles, to Southwest 
Welding & Mfg. Co., Los Angeles. 
1350 tons, Alco Products Co., New York, 
for pipe work in Queens borough, New 
York, to unstated Pittsburgh mill. 
390 tons, 18 demountable tanks, each 
approximately 14 x 40 feet, for use 
on three open barges for American 
Barge lines, Pittsburgh, to McClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Contracts Pending 


308 tons, 24 and 30-inch welded pipe, 
Oakland, Calif.; bids opened. 

200 tons, tanks, Fleischmann Malting 
Co., Chicago. 


Sheets 


Sheet Prices, Page 54 


Pittsburgh—The market is strong- 
ly supported by specifications from 
miscellaneous consumers and several 
makers of washing machine tubs, 
stoves and electric refrigerators. Com- 
mitments by automotive buyers, 
while improving, have not been so 
large as in late January. With the 
exception of the recent reduction in 
galvanized roofing to jobbers, there 
has been no change in sheet prices. 
Operations in the industry were fair- 
ly steady last week, with full-finished 
capacity at 77 per cent, common 
black sheets at 70 per cent, galvan- 
ized at 52 per cent, and jobbing mills 
at 47 per cent. 

Cleveland—Specifications from the 
automobile industry are being re- 
ceived in a little better volume, con- 
tinuing mill operations in northern 
Ohio at 75 to 90 per cent, Ford has 
released some substantial tonnages. 
Makers look for a better volume in 
early May. Refrigerator and wash- 
ing machine manufacturers’ require- 
ments also are holding up, but ac- 
tivity at stove plants is diminishing, 
with few new orders from _ that 
source, 

Chicago—-Moderately better de- 
mand from the automotive industry 
and well-sustained requirements of 
a number of miscellaneous consumers 
gives a fairly even trend to sheet ac- 
tivity here. Mill operations are 
steady, though backlogs of cold- 
rolled material have been reduced 
since last quarter. Prices for Chicago 
delivery of sheets are unchanged, not 
being affected’ by the emergency 
freight surcharge. 

Boston—Demand for’ sheets is 
slower. While industrial buying is 
steady, jobbers are taking shipments 
sparingly, with galvanized sheets ad- 
versely affected by subnormal build- 
ing operations, 

Philadelphia—-Sheet tonnage con- 
tinues to hold up better than most 
other major products, although trad- 
ing is far from brisk. In an effort to 
clarify question of deep-drawing ex- 
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tras, the compliance committee of 
the steel code authority has issued a 
ruling interpreted as indicating that 
whenever a producer is expected to 
assume the hazard for drawing or 
any other operation where the sur- 
face of the sheet is disturbed, the 
drawing extra must be charged. 

As the Pennsylvania public service 
commission has not put the proposed 
emergency surcharges into effect on 
intrastate movements, the delivered 
prices on sheets here continue, tem- 
porarily at least, unchanged, as 
Pittsburgh is the basing point, 

New York—Sheet tonnage is off 
here, general buying now the quiet- 
est in several weeks. Delivered prices 
here have been advanced 2 cents per 
100 pounds by the increase in freight 
rates. 

Cincinnati—District sheet mills 
are maintaining rolling schedules 
close to 75 per cent, with steady de- 
mand from refrigerator, stovemakers 
and miscellaneous users. Automotive 
buying remains restricted, but need 
for rush shipments indicates low 
stocks. 

Birmingham, Ala.—aAll sheet mills 
are operating, some on full time. Pro- 
duction has been steady and ship- 
ments almost equal to output. 


Transportation 


Track Material Prices, Page 55 


Occasional relatively small lots of 
rails are coming out, but the greater 
part of the year’s requirements ap- 
pears to have been placed. Missouri 
Pacific is reported to have divided 
9000 tons among four producers and 
to have distributed 8000 tons of fas- 
tenings. PWA has approved allot- 
ment of $1,000,000 to the Erie for 
purchase of about 15,000 tons of rails 
and sufficient fastenings. An inquiry 
will be issued as soon as the inter- 
state commerce commission approves 
the loan. 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown rail- 
road, Cleveland, may enter the mar- 
ket soon for 7212 tons of 90-pound 
rails, 2000 kegs of spikes and 20,- 
000 tie plates, to replace a 51-mile 
section of the Northern Ohio railway, 
a subsidiary. A bondholders’ com- 
mittee has applied for federal court 
permission to borrow $380,000 from 
the PWA, action on which is expect- 
ed shortly. 

Polson Logging Co., Hoquiam, 
Wash., has begun construction of an 
8-mile logging railroad extension into 
the upper Wishkah fiver valley, 
Olympic penninsula, Washington. 
Reclamation bureau, Denver, opened 
bids April 18, for one 180-ton trans- 
fer car for the Boulder dam project. 

Possibilities of the building of 
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a large number of light streamlined 
passenger trains are seen in the pro- 
posal of the Edward G. Budd Mfg. 
Co., Philadelphia, to establish a new 
company to rent trains similar to the 
Zephyr. The plan would provide for 
gradual purchase of the equipment 
through savings in operating costs. 
Chicago Surface Lines are consider- 
ing purchase of 100 new street cars 
to cost about $2,000,000. These are 
expected to be similar to sample cars 
built a short time ago for that city 
by Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, and J. G. Brill Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Canadian National railways pro- 
poses scrapping $23,000,000 worth 
of rolling stock, including 220 loco- 
motives. In addition, a bill has been 
introduced in the Canadian parlia- 
ment guaranteeing an $8,000,000 
loan to the Canadian National rail- 
ways and a $7,000,000 loan to the 
Canadian Pacific railways for new 
rolling stock expenditures, 

Construction of a steel bridge, 16,- 
950 feet of trackage and a 750-foot 
tunnel will be bid soon to the Zanes- 
ville, O., army engineers in connec- 
tion with relocation of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s right-of-way in the Wills 
Creek reservoir district, part of the 
Muskingum conservancy district proj- 
ect in Ohio. 

New York Central is distributing 
steel on which Clayton act bids were 
taken several weeks ago. 


Locomotives Placed 


Navy, Washington, two 300-horsepower 
diesel electric switch engines to Amer- 
ican Locomotive Co., New York; to be 
equipped with McIntosh & Seymour 
engines. 

National Railways of Mexico, five loco- 
motives, to Baldwin Locomotive Co., 
Philadelphia. 


Rail Orders Placed 


Missouri Pacific, 9000 tons to four un- 
stated interests, and 8000 tons of 
track accessories. 


Car Orders Pending 


Chicago Surface Lines, 100 street cars to 
cost about $2,000,000. 

Key System Ltd., Oakland, Calif., 40 
articulated two-car units and 14 ex- 
tra single bodies; bids asked. 


Buses Placed 


American Locomotive Co., New York, 
one 36-passenger capacity bus, for 
Norfolk Southern Bus Corp., Norfolk, 
Va. 

White Motor Co., Cleveland; two high- 
way coaches for Blue Way Inc., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Cold Finished 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 55 


Pittsburgh—Plans are being re- 
vived for possible revisions in the 
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method of quoting cold finished steel 
bars, arising chiefly out of the recent 
$3 a ton reduction. If cold-drawn 
bar prices were established at a set 
differential over hot-rolled bars and 
certain proposed extra charges were 
adopted, among other benefits which 
would accrue would be a closer tie- 
up between cold-drawn bars and 
sized hot-rolled bars. Meanwhile, the 
cold-drawn bar market is recovering 
somewhat from the absence of buying 
a few weeks ago when prices were 
reduced, although April will not 
equal March. The Pittsburgh base 
of 1.95¢ holds steady and unchanged, 
with Cleveland or Gary quoted 2.00c, 
and Buffalo, 2.05e. The Detroit mar- 
ket is quoted 2.15c, with Eastern 
Michigan, 2.20c. Cold-drawn alloy 
steel bars are quoted at 2.95c, all 
basing points. 


Pi 
Pipe Prices, Page 55 


Pittsburgh — The possibility of 
coking bituminous coal from the IIli- 
nois fields to supply artificial gas in 
St. Louis, is being surveyed from the 
cost standpoint. If conclusions are 
favorable for such a _ project, the 
proposed 26 or 30-inch steel pipe- 
line from Texas to St, Louis for ear- 
rying natural gas might be aban- 
doned. 

Chicago—Cast iron pipe prices 
were advanced $1 a ton, effective 
April 165. With the emergency 
freight charge, this brings quotations 
for Chicago delivery $1.40 a ton 
above previous levels. Four-inch 
pipe now is $50.40 to $51.40, deliv- 
ered, with 6 to 24-inch $47.40 to 
$48.40. Standard fittings are un- 
changed at $100, Birmingham base. 
Activity still is relatively quiet, 
though moderate tonnages are pend- 
ing. Aurora, Ill., closes bids April 
24 on 1100 tons of 12 to 16-inch, 
while 1000 tons for the Chicago san- 
itary district remains to be placed. 
Several hundred tons will be_ re- 
quired for a sewage treatment plant 
at Waukegan, IIl. 

Boston—Cast pipe inquiry’ is 
heavier with Sterling, Mass., and 
Hartford, Conn., soon to close on 
more than 1000 tons. Merchant steel 
pipe buying is well sustained. 

New York—Awards of cast pipe 
are still below the seasonal level, with 
inquiry slack. Approximately 800 
tons has been placed by Greenwood 
Lake, N. Y., while a pending drain- 
age project at Island Park, N. Y., will 
require 490 tons. 

Birmingham, Ala.—No change in 
the production of cast iron pressure 
pipe is contemplated, resumption of 
operations three days. a week at 
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Anniston, Ala., adding a little to the 
tonnage accounted for weekly here. 
New business is spasmodic and in 
limited tonnages. Quotations remain 
unchanged. 

San Francisco—While demand for 
cast iron pipe continues exceptionally 
light, over 7700 tons have been 
placed so far this year, compared 
with 3300 tons for the same period 
last year. 

Seattle—No improvement is noted 
in the cast iron and steel pipe mar 
kets. Spokane, Wash., has allocated 
funds for water system extensions 
but specifications are not yet out. 
About $445,000 will be available. 


Cast Pipe Placed 


800 tons, 10-inch and under, Greenwood 
Lake, N. Y., to R. D. Wood & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

634 tons, 8 and 12-inch, class 150, Orem, 
Utah, to unnamed interest. 

457 tons, Mountain Home, Idaho, to 
Water Works Equipment Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

350 tons, 16-inch, Leominster, Mass., to 
R. D. Wood & Co., Philadelphia. 

273 tons, Enterprise, Utah, to unnamed 
interest. 

118 tons, Tremonton, Utah, to unnamed 
interest. 

100 tons, 6 and 10-inch, class 150, Wal- 
nut Park-Mutual Water Co., Hunting- 
ton Park, Calif., to unnamed interest. 


Steel Pipe Placed 


Unstated tonnage, Mountain Home, Ida 
ho, to Crane Co., Pocatello, Idaho. 


Cast Pipe Pending 


1100 tons, 12 to 16-inch, Aurora, IIl.; 
bids April 24. 
500 tons, various sizes, sewage treatment 
plant, Waukegan, Ill.; bids May 3. 
490 tons, 20-inch and under, Island Park, 
N. Y.; bids April 25. 

348 tons, 2 to 6-inch, class 150, Bloom- 
ington, Idaho; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, various sizes, filter 
plant, Racine, Wis. 

Unstated tonnage, 12,250 feet of 16-inch, 
Fox Point, Wis.; bids May 9. 


Steel Pipe Pending 


330 tons, pipe railing for Southern Pa 
cific-Key System track crossing of 
San Francisco-Oakland bay bridge, 
Oakland, Calif.; bids in. 

Unstated tonnage, 30-mile pipeline for 
natural gas, Montcalm and Mecosta 
counties, Michigan, Petroleum Trans- 
portation Co., Muskegon, Mich.; proj- 
ect, to cost about $200,000, awaiting 
approval of state utilities commission. 


Strip Steel 


Strip Prices, Page 55 


Pittsburgh— Better volume of hot- 
rolled strip orders last week account- 
ed for an increase in operations by 
five per cent to 49 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Cold-rolled strip steel mill 


operations remain unchanged at 55 
to 60 per cent. Most strip buying is 
for spot shipment and producers are 
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still forced to operate on a three or 
four-day weekly basis. The 1.85c, 
base on hot-rolled strip at Pittsburgh, 
and the 2.60ce figure on cold strip, 
continue firm, 

Cleveland—After a brief letdown 
specifications from automobile manu- 
facturers and partsmakers have 
picked up, resulting in better mill 
operations at some northern Ohio 
plants. Considerable tonnage was re- 
leased last week for Chevrolet parts. 

Chicago——-W hile some improvement 
is noted in automotive orders for 
steel strip, buying is less active than 
60 to 90 days ago, With consump- 
tion well maintained, however, a 
moderate gain in automotive orders 
is anticipated, provided assemblies 
reach the predicted volume during 
May and June. Stocks of most strip 
consumers now are in closer adjust- 
ment to actual needs than earlier in 
the year. 

Boston—-Cold-strip buying is spot 
ty, incoming business being liargely 
small orders which are fairly numer 
ous, holding aggregate volume to the 
recent rate. Mills have no substan 
tial backlogs and are meeting demand 
for quick delivery from current pro 
duction. Hot-rolled strip is sluggish. 

New York—Hot-rolled strip prices 
have been increased 2 cents per 100 
pounds, as a result of the advance 
in freight rate. Trading is less active 
than a week ago, although at no time 
recently has business been brisk. 

Philadelphia——With Pittsburgh the 
basing point here on narrow strip, 
and with no advance as yet in intra- 
state freight rates, cold-rolled strip 
continues at 2.89c, delivered, Phila- 
delphia, and hot strip at 2.14¢, Phila 
delphia. When and if the state com 
mission puts the increase into effect 
on intrastate shipments, the prices 
will be advanced 2 cents per 100 
pounds. Business is spotty. 


Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 
Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 55 


Many bolt and nut users, although 
they signed second quarter contracts. 
have been slow in specifying against 
blanket obligations at Pittsburgh. 
There having been some accumula- 
tion in these items through late 
March, the market suffers so far in 
April. For spot business producers 
are quoting 70-10-5 off list, and large 
rivets are 2.90c, Pittsburgh or Cleve 
land, 3.00c. Chicago, with small riv 
ete, 70-5 off list. The current quo- 
tation on wrought washers to jobbers 
and large users is 6.25 off, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Demand is light at Chicago, small- 
er needs of railroads having an ad- 
verse effect. Larger buying by ag- 
ricultural implement manufacturers 
is not sufficient as an offset. 
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the average monthly bookings for the quired for grade crossing elimina- 

Sh first six months of last year. They tion work, funds for which have been 
apes were 34 per cent larger than the approved by the federal administra- 
bookings of February, 1935. Ship- tion as part of the work relief bill. 

Structural Shape Prices, Page 54 ments during March were 24 per cent On recent general contract bids for 
larger than shipments for the same 6000 tons of fabricated structural 

New York—-Inquiry and awards month last year. steel, 4000 tons of steel sheet piling, 
are restricted mainly to small bridges Twelve municipalities along the and 410 tons of various rolled and 
and public works. March bookings New Jersey shore plan a joint appeal forged metals for dam No. 26 in the 
of fabricated structural steel showed to the federal government for shore Mississippi river at Alton, Ill., Dravo 
a marked upturn, according to the protection, which may develop a sub- Contracting Co., Pittsburgh, bid $5,- 
American Institute of Steel Construc- stantial tonnage of steel piling. 494,431, but low bidder was Engi- 
tion. The volume of bookings was Pittsburgh——Fabricators estimate neering Construction Corp., New 
slightly under the volume of the approximately 2,000,000 tons of fab- York, at $4,865,716.80. Although 
month last year, but approximated ricated structural steel will be re- the low general contract bid exceed- 


ed the engineers’ estimate, it is re- 
ported that general contract award 
will be made and subcontract for the 
steelwork is expected to be placed 
with American Bridge Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cleveland — Engineering depart- 
ments of the railroads here have 
complete plans for numerous grade 
eliminations, and fabricators believe 
the government will authorize the 
construction under the public works 
relief act in May or June, which 
would bring out a large tonnage of 
structural shapes. Wheeling & Lake 
Erie probably will extend the Huron, 
| O., breakwall which it now is build- 
| ing, and will require an additional 
| 





500 tons of steel piling. The gov- 
ernment has closed on four Cleve- 
land branch postoffices, taking 208 
| tons. Private construction work is 
| quiet. 





Chicago—Structural awards total 
about 8000 tons, the largest being 
4600 tons for the Fort Peck, Mont., 
dam spillway. Mest other awards 
also are for public projects, one ex- 
ception being 400 tons for a can fac- 
tory at Elwood, Ind. Pending and 
prospective tonnages are fairly large, 
one of the leading items being 7000 
tons for the St. Louis post office on 
which bids open May 14. A distil- 
lery at Louisville involves 1200 tons, 
while three industrial plants here 
require 750 tons. 

Boston—First of grade crossing 





SMALL 
ROUNDS 


THE Aristocrats of the Shafting 
Family, B & L Small Rounds put 
up a “good front”? for the exposed 
parts of finely finished machines, 
where appearance is a factor in the 
salability of the article. 





Cold drawn, ground and polished 
to mirror-finish, these small diam- 
eter shafts impart that deft 





== touch of class so necessary in the seve : ; 
"<= manufacture of modern business elimination projects are expected out 
machines, household appliances, shortly, the Massachusetts program 


being well organized. Awards are 
light and limited almost entirely to 
public works. Repairs to the army 


and automotive products. 





HIGHLY Held to close tolerances in size 
POLISHED straightness and concentricity, 


they are ideal where close fit in as- 
sembly is important. Often they 
may be substituted for more ex- 
pensive steels, where special hard- 
ening qualities are not needed. 
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Let us show you how this | 
economical grade of stock can | Tons 
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Weekly average, 1935 ........ 15,606 


Weekly average, March ...... 20,670 

Total to date, 1934 .............. 279,442 

@ | Total to date, 1935 .............. 249,696 
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Rigid girder construction decides 
largely how your crane stands up 
under long years of hard service. 
The distortion or weaving that re- 
sults from inability to carry stresses 
means ultimate crane failure. 


In P&H Crane Girders, ALL com- 
mon causes of material “‘stretching”’ 
due to punching have been elim- 
inated. All rivet holes are drilled 
... perfectly aligned. It’s modern 
advanced equipment and _ single 
manufacturing responsibility that 
give you these extra features at no 
higher cost. 


Harnischfeger engineers offer you 
a wealth of experience in material 
handling application. Bulletin 450 
will give you the story of PXH 
Cranes. Write for it. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRAVELING 
CRANES 
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base piers, Boston, taking 7500 tons 
of piling features the demand in New 
England, 

Philadelphia Structural awards 
are light, involving only a few lots 
of 100 tons or over. Fabricators do 
not look for any marked improve- 
ment until government financed 
work gets under way. With no ad- 
vance in intrastate freight rates as 
yet and with Bethlehem, Pa., the bas- 
ing point on shipments here, the de- 
livered price is unchanged at 
2.00%e, Philadelphia. 

San Francisco Little 
work is on architects’ boards and the 
outlook for this class of work dur- 
ing the next few months is far from 
encouraging. Awards in the week 
aggregated close to 2500 tons, main- 
ly in lots ranging from 100 to 200 
tons. 

Seattle—The week’s awards were 
in less than 100-ton lots. New proj 
ects of importance are developing 
slowly. Sather & Sons, Seattle, have 
the contract at $38,784 for a state 
girder undercrossing at Tenino,| 
Wash., requiring 140 tons. 


Shape Contracts Placed 


4600 tons, Fort Peck dam _ spillway. 
Wiota, Mont., to R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detroit; Addison Miller Ine., and 
Fielding & Shepley Inc., St. Paul, 
general contractors. 

750 tons, tainter gates, Beardsley, | 
Ariz., to Mississippi Valley Struc 
trual Steel Co., Decatur, Il. 

550 tons, piling, federal breakwater, 
St. Andrews bay, Florida, to Inland 

~ Steel Co., Chicago. 

500 tons, flume bridges, Beardsley, 
Ariz., to Consolidated Steel Corp., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

500 tons, bridge, New York Central rail- 
road, Utica, N. Y., to McClintic-Mar- 
shall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

400 tons, plant building, Continental 
Can Co., Elwood, Ind., to Austin] 
Co., Cleveland. } 

400 tons, bridge, Cherokee, Okla., to 
Patterson Steel Co., Tulsa, Okla. | 

340 tons, two state bridges, Feather| 
River, Plumas county, California, to} 
unnamed interest. 

310 tons, bridge, Bronx, N. Y., to Na- | 
tional Bridge Co., Long Island City, | 
N. Y., with Phoenix Bridge Co., Phoe 
nixville, Pa., to fabricate. 

285 tons, building, Trinity college, Hart- 
ford, Conn., to Ingalls Iron Works 
Co., Verona, Pa.; through A. F. Peas- 
lee Inc. 

270 tons, nurses’ home, St. Mary’s 
hospital, Philadelphia, to Belmont 
Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 

267 tons, state bridges, Iowa; 144 tons | 
to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, 65 tons to Clinton 
Bridge Works, Clinton, Iowa, 58 tons 
to Des Moines Steel Co., Des Moines 
Iowa, 

250 tons, state bridge, Wareham- 
Bourne, Mass., to Boston Bridge 
Works, Cambridge, Mass.: through 
C. T. Hosmer Co., Greenfield, Mass. 

250 tons, public school No. 201, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., to Bethlehem Fabricators 
Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

230 tons, state highway bridge, Jack- 
son county, Arkansas, to Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., Roanoke, Va. 

215 tons, Kansas state highway bridge, 
Morton county, to Benn Sibbitt Iron | 
& Foundry Co., Wichita, Kans. 
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says this P&H Hoist User 


Here’s a valve shop in Philadelphia 
that speeds up handling by using a 
P&H Hoist. Lifts average 400 
pounds to a height of 6 feet and 
involves about 15 feet of travel. 
Seems simple enough! And it is 
simple—so simple that it requires 
only 2 men instead of four... 
saves time . . . avoids blocking of 
passageway . . . cuts handling 
costs 66%! 

Be sure that out-of-date methods are 
not cutting into your profits. P&H 
engineers will gladiy have a look at 
your problem. If they can’t save you 
money, they’ll frankly tell you so. 


Ask for Bulletin RH-2 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 
4411 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE 
4 J LECTRIC HOISTS 








210 tons, grade elimination, Fort Wads- 
worth, Staten Island, N. Y., to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 

208 tons, four Cleveland branch post- 
offices, to Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 
Pittsburgh. 

200 tons, oil refinery, Wood River, IIL, 
to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis. 

200 tons, government building, exposi- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., to Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 

200 tons, convent, Ferdinand, Ind., to 
Bedford Foundry & Machine Co., 
Bedford, Ind. 

160 tons, school, Cranston, R, I., to 
Providence Steel & Iron Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I.; through Central Engi- 
neering & Construction Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 


PERKINS MAN COOLER blows heat away. 
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150 tons, school, Putnam Valley, N. Y., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia. 

150 tons, piling, breakwater, Milwau- 
kee harbor commission, to Inland 
Steel Co., Chicago. 

140 tons, school, Tupper Lake, N, Y., to 
Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

140 tons, government store house, 
Lakehurst, N. J., to Frank M. 
Weaver Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

125 tons, addition to plant of Califor- 
nia Portland Cement Co., Los 
Angeles, to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., 
San Francisco. 

125 tons, plant addition, Rogers 
Brown-Lavino Co., Plymouth Meet- 
ing, Pa., to Norris Iron & Wire 
Works, Bridgeport, Pa. 

120 tons, garage for Glendale, Calif., 
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It produces refreshing recirculation of air of 


the same temperature in which the men are working. 
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to Consolidated Steel Corp., Los 
Angeles. 

115 tons, postoffice, Hagerstown, Md., to 
Maryland Steel Products Co., Balti- 
more; through Spence Bros., Saginaw, 
Mich. 

100 tons, tank supports, awarded 
through M. W. Kellogg Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., for the Atlantic Refining 
Co., Philadelphia, to the Belmont 
Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Shape Contracts Pending 


10,410 tons, including 6000 tons of fab- 
ricated structural steel, 4000 tons of 
steel sheet piling and 410 tons of va- 
rious rolled and forged metals, dam 
No. 26, Mississippi river, Alton, Il; 
Engineering Construction Corp., New 
York, low at $4,865,716.80, followed by 
United Construction Co., Winona, 
Minn., $5,062,027.15; Dravo Contract- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, $5,494,431, and 
Bridge Builders Inc., San Francisco, 
$5,791,791.40. 

8000 tons, mainly piling, repairs to piers, 
army base, Boston; T. Stuart & Son 
Co., Watertown, Mass., low, at $839,- 
600. 

7000 tons, postoffice, St. Louis; bids May 
14. 

5000 tons, estimated tonnage, single- 
span bridge across Harlem river, to 
be constructed for the department of 
parks, New York, acting as the Henry 
Hudson parkway authority; Robinson 
and Steinman, consulting engineers. 
Plans approved by the war depart- 
ment April 16. 

2000 tons, Wheeler dam, Sheffield, Ala. 

1296 tons, piling, Cherry creek retarding 
dam, near Sullivan, Colo., for Denver; 
bids April 24. 

1200 tons, distillery, Louisville. 

950 tons, state bridges, Minnesota, 

750 tons, grade elimination, New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, at 
Hartford; M. A. Gammino Construc- 
tion Co., Providence, R. I., low. 

750 tons, state bridges, Texas. 

575 tons, building, Nashville, Tenn., for 
S. H. Kress Co. 

500 tons, state bridge, Paulsboro, N. J.; 
Gray Construction Co., Morristown, 
N. J., general contractor. 

500 tons, piling, extension of Wheeling 
& Lake Erie railroad dock at Huron, 
O., now being built; may be author- 
ized shortly. 

330 tons, bridge, Madison county, [Illi- 
nois; Midland Structural Steel Co., 
Chicago, low. 

300 tons, plant addition, Intag Co., Chi- 
cago; Austin Co., Cleveland, low. 

300 tons, service parts building, Chevro- 
let Motor Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

250 tons, plant building, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago. 

260 tons, state hospital building, Rome, 
Mm. Es 

225 tons, building for Model 
Girard, Pa. 

225 tons, state bridges, South Dakota. 

200 tons, beef house, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

175 tons, service building, St. Louis, for 
Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit. 

140 tons, state undercrossing at Tenino, 
Wash.; Sather & Sons, Seattle, gen- 
eral contractors. 

100 tons, including reinforcing, Seattle 
water system dam and crest gates; 
bids April 25. 


Works, 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown, O., has moved its office 
at Washington from 508 Munsey 
building to 916 Shoreham building, 
effective April 18. 
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Reinforcing 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 55 


New York—tThe outlook is im- 
proved by pending heavy require- 
ments for highways and bridges in 
New York and New Jersey. 

A sharp increase is noted in the 
number of inquiries for small lots, 
50 tons and less. Under the new 
freight surcharges, reinforcing bars, 
cut lengths, will be 2.50c, delivered 
to the job in New York territory, in 
carlots. 


Pittsburgh — Impending freight 
rate surcharges drove a number of 
small orders to the contract stage 
last week. The increase cannot be 
applied to specific building projects 
under contract, therefore, on these 
freight rate increases will have to be 
absorbed by the bar seller. In con- 
nection with flood control projects, 
an allotment of approximately $50,- 
000,000 for construction of 13 dams, 
nine of which would be in Pennsyl- 
vania, is being sought in the house 
of representatives in Washington. The 
market holds at 2.05c, Pittsburgh, 
for new billet steel in cut lengths, 
carload lots. 


Cleveland—Several hundred tons 
of reinforcing bars are expected to 
develop from the federal $2,800,000 
housing development on Whisky is- 
land, at the mouth of the Cleveland 
flats, where Secretary Ickes says 621 
families will have a ‘‘magnificent’”’ 
view of Lake Erie, Land has been 
acquired, and the project is being 
pushed, Except for government work 
in the Muskingum, Ohio, conservancy 
district, demand is quiet. The state 
is taking bids on a half dozen road 
projects, requiring a total of 100 
tons of reinforcing bars. 


Chicago—Reinforcing awards the 
past week were the heaviest in years, 
due to the placing of 11,000 tons for 
the Fort Peck, Mont., dam spillway, 
and 6200 tons for the sewage dis- 
posal plant at Stickney, Ill. About 
2000 tons additional remains to be 
closed for Chicago sanitary district 





Concrete Awards Compared 


Tons 
Week ended April 20 ........ 20,495 
Week ended April 13 ........ 3,346 
Week ended April 6 ............ 2,059 
This week in 1934 .............. 5,820 
Weekly average, 1934 ........ 4,084 
Weekly average, 1935 ........ 5,711 
Weekly average, March ...... 5,506 
Total to date, 1934 ............ 81,012 
Total to date, 1935 ............ 91,379 
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work, while pending business for mis- 
cellaneous public and private projects 
remains fairly large. 

Boston—Reinforcing steel buying 
is largely in small lots with the ag- 
gregate tonnage small. Outlook for 
volume is enhanced, however, by ad- 
ditional highway and bridge proj- 
ects about to come out for several 
New England states, 

Philadelphia— Although 120 tons 
for a high school at Cumberland, Md., 
are reported placed, the reinforcing 
bar market here is dull. With in- 
trastate rates still unchanged, the 
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delivered price here on billet steel 
bars, cut lengths, holds at 2.34c, 
Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco—<A fair volume of 
reinforcing bars moved during the 
week, when over 2500 tons were 
placed, The outstanding award went 
to Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, 
O., 670 tons for the Marina junior 
high school, San Francisco. 

Seattle—Small tonnages predomi- 
nate, and while some substantial jobs 
are planned, they are not up for fig- 
ures. Bids will be opened at Boise, 
Idaho, April 19 for a 771-foot state 








If your steel problem is one of machinabil- 
ity, exactness to size, straightness, tensile 
strength or any other combination of phys- 
ical characteristics, let Wyckoff be your 


metallurgist in the selection of your special 


Take advantage of their many years of 
intensive specialization in meeting industry's 
most difficult steel requirements plus the 
unexcelled production facilities of two large 
plants devoted exclusively to the manufac- 


ture of cold drawn steels for every purpose. 


WYCKOFF DRAWN STEEL CO. 


General Offices: First National Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mills at Ambridge, Pa. and Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Cold Drawn Steels 
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subway at Nampa, Idaho, tonnage 
unstated. Washington state college, 
Pullman, will receive figures April 24 
for a 4-story concrete men’s dormi- 
tory to cost $175,000, plans by Stan- 
ley Smith, college architect. Con- 
siderable reinforcing steel will be re- 
quired. 


Reinforcing Steel Awards 


11,000 tons, Fort Peck dam spillway, 
Wiota, Mont., to R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detroit;; Addison Miller Inc. and 
Fielding & Shepley Inc., St. Paul, 
general contractors. 


6200 tons, sewage disposal plant for 
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Chicago sanitary district, Stickney, 
Ill., to Inland Steel Co., Chicago; 
Herlihy Mid-Continent Co., Chicago, 
general contractor. 

670 tons, Marina junior high school, 
San Francisco, to Truscon Steel Co 
Youngstown, O. 

250 tons, plant building, Continental 
Can Co., Elwood, Ind., to Truscon 
Steel Co., Youngstown, O.; Austin 
Co., Cleveland, general contractor. 

235 tons, pier No. 25, New York, to Igoe 
Bros., Newark, N. J.; through J. Rich 
Steers Inc. 

200 tons, hospital, Warm 
Mont., to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, repairs to George Washing- 
ton high school, Los Angeles, to un- 
named interest. 

200 tons, Ford Motor Car Co. build- 


Springs, 
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ing, exposition, San Diego, Calif., to 
unnamed interest. 


200 tons, music bowl, exposition, San 


Diego, Calif., to unnamed interest. 

200 tons, blending bins for Spokane 
Portland Cement Co., Spokane, Wash., 
to Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; 
reported last week as 180 tons to un- 
stated fabricator. 

175 tons, building, state hospital, Taun- 
ton, Mass., to Northern Steel Co., 
Boston; Thomas O. Connor & Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., general contractor. 

163 tons, Figueroa street tunnel, Los 
Angeles, to unnamed interest. 

150 tons, additional requirements, for 
pier to Triboro bridge, New York, to 
Natioal Bridge Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y.; through Frederick Snare Corp., 
New York. 

150 tons, government building, exposi- 
tion, San Diego, Calif., to unnamed 
interest. 

125 tons, Coyote dam spillway, San 
Jose, Calif., to unnamed interest. 
120 tons, high school, Cumberland, 
Md., reported placed through 
George Hazelwood, that city, with 
an eastern Pennsylvania seller. 

117 tons, Patrick Henry school, San 
Francisco, to Concrete Engineering 

Co., San Francisco. 

110 tons, two state bridges, Plumas 
county, California, to unnamed in- 
terest. 

110 tons, building, city hospital, Worces- 
ter, Mass., to Concrete Steel Co., New 
York. 

100 tons, warehouse addition, 863 
Rialto street, San Francisco, Calif., 
to unnamed interest. 


Reinforcing Steel Pending 


525 tons, state bridges, Texas. 

475 tons, including 200 tons of anchor 
bars, O’Shaughnessy dam _ enlarge- 
ment, Hetch Hetchy project, San 
Francisco; general contract to Trans- 
bay Construction Co., San Francisco. 

115 tons, Cherry creek retarding dam, 
near Sullivan, Colo., for Denver; bids 
April 24. 

350 tons, Francis Scott Key school, San 
Francisco; bids April 24. 

247 tons, state bridge, Los Angeles 
county, California; bids May 2. 

150 tons, filter plant, Racine, Wis. 

Unstated, 771-foot subway, Nampa, 
Idaho; bids in. 

Unstated, men’s dormitory, Washington 
state college, Pullman; bids April 24. 

Unstated, dam and extension hydro- 
electric plant, Spokane, Wash.; funds 
allocated. 

Unstated tonnage, sewage treatment 
plant, Waukegan, IIl.; bids May 3. 
Unstated tonnage, water reservoir, Lou- 

isiana, Mo.; bids May 1. 


Semifinished 


Semifinished Prices, Page 55 


With tin plate producers still on 
capacity schedules, shipments of 
semifinished steel for their account 
continue to dominate the market. A 
fair demand continues for sheet bars, 
and wire rods have shown some 
slight improvement, but the billet 
and skelp markets are slower. Billets, 


blooms and slabs are $27, Pitts- 
burgh; sheet bars, $28; and wire 


rods, $38. 
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Pittsburgh—Considerably heavier 
demand for field and farm fencing 
is apparent. Confusion exists regard- 
ing new delivered prices, especially 
on merchant wire products, where in- 
consistencies have arisen in interpre- 
tations of intrastate and interstate 
applications of the surcharge in re- 
spect to the wire industry’s many 
basing points. 

Cleveland—Demand for wire and 
fencing from agricultural districts is 
in the largest volume since the spring 
of 1930, this lifting production here 
slightly, Sales of manufacturers’ wire 
also are well sustained, but jobbers 
in this district are not laying in more 
stocks than for which they anticipate 
an early demand. 

Chicago—Activity in the steel wire 
market is well maintained despite re- 
cession in demand for certain prod- 
ucts. Shipments of merchant prod- 
ucts to agricultural districts are less 
active, but the movement from dis- 
tributors’ stocks is better than was 
anticipated. Automotive demand for 
manufacturers’ wire is slower than 
earlier in the year, but prospects for 
fairly steady buying are favorable. 
Little change has occurred in manu- 
facturers’ wire needs of miscellane- 
ous users, 

Boston—Wire buying has_ im- 
proved slightly, notably spring and 
lighter wires ‘entering into manu- 
factured consumer goods. Cable and 
rope departments as a rule are op- 
erating below normal. Specialty de- 
mand is steady, but finds little sup- 
port from the textile industry. 


Pig lron 


Pig Tron Prices, Page 56 


Pittsburgh — Foundries are tak- 
ing in more iron, with the _ result 
shipments in this district show indi- 
cation of being the best of any month 
so far this year. Because of local- 
ized merchant iron markets here the 
freight rate surcharge application 
will not affect any local hauls as 
much as the maximum increase of 
40 cents a ton. Pittsburgh district 
furnaces continue to quote $18 per 
ton for basic grades; $18.50 for 
foundry, and $19 for bessemer. Pitts- 
Lurgh Steel Foundry Co., Glassport, 
Pa., has been awarded sub-contract 
for approximately 250 tons of steel 
custings for locks 10 and 16 at Gut- 
tenberg, lowa, and Muscatine, Iowa. 

Cleveland—Shipments so far this 
month are slightly heavier than in 
the comparable period in March, and 
indicate a substantial demand in au- 
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tomobile, heating equipment, agricul- 
tural implement and machine tool 
manufacture. The movement was 
stimulated moderately by the inter- 
state freight surcharges which went 
in effect April 18. As the Ohio and 
Michigan intrastate advances will not 
go in effect for 30 days some con- 
sumers may enlarge their stocks. The 
Ford Motor Co. has been in the mar- 
ket recently for 10,000 tons of 
foundry iron. General Motors is un- 
derstood to have stocks sufficient up 
to July. 

Chicago—Pig iron shipments con- 
tinue 5 to 10 per cent heavier than 


4 


“&.Wo Suber-Diamond 


during the corresponding March pe- 
riod and, with a slight increase in 
foundry operations, outlook for sus- 
tained deliveries during the balance 
of April is favorable. Automotive 
and farm implement foundries show 
little deviation from the _ relatively 
high operating rate they have expe- 
rienced the past few months. Pig 
iron prices for delivery in the Chi- 
cago switching district are un- 
changed, the state commerce com- 
mission disallowing the 10 per cent 
increase authorized by the interstate 
commerce commission in switching 
rates. Scheduled advances will be 
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applied on intrastate shipments in 
Illinois, however. Base prices con- 
tinue $18.50, furnace, for No. 2 
foundry and malleable. Lake Su- 
perior charcoal iron now is $24.2528, 
delivered Chicago. General Steel 
Castings Corp., Granite City, Ill., has 
closed on its recent inquiry for 10,- 
000 tons of basic iron. 

Boston——Pig iron buying continues 
sluggish. Shipments from the Ever- 
ett, Mass., base on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford railroad, will 
not be advanced under the new 
freight rates, being in competition 
with truck and water charges. On 
the Boston & Albany and Boston & 
Maine railroads the 7 per cent in- 
crease will apply. 

New York—Pig iron shipments 
tapered slightly during the latter part 
of last week, following the advance 
in freight rates. In general the mar- 
ket is dull. The increase in emer- 
gency surcharges has resulted in an 
increase of about 10 cents in the de- 
livered Newark, N. J., prices and 16 
cents in Brooklyn, N. Y., prices. 

Philadelphia —- Due to delay by 
the Pennsylvania Public Service com- 
mission in approving emergency sur- 
charges on iron and steel freight 
rates in intrastate traffic, delivered 
prices on pig iron continue’ un- 


eranged. While in some quarters it 
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is considered a possibility that the 
commission will not approve the in- 
creases, most traffic men here look 
for approval shortly. Meanwhile, 
shipments of pig iron are improved 
slightly, due in a small measure to 
the desire of consumers to get re- 
quirements on cars before higher 
rates become effective. 

Buffalo — Shipments of pig iron 
from local furnaces during the first 
two weeks of April were at least 
equal to those of the entire month 
of March. This was due, however, to 
consumers taking out tonnage be- 
fore higher freight rates went into 
efiect. Shipments following the rate 
increase showed sharp curtailment. 
Buffalo furnaces have shipped 2000 
tons of iron by barge canal so far this 
season and will continue to move ad- 


ditional tonnage throughout’ the 
week. 
Cincinnati ——- Pig iron shipments 


are steady, close to March levels. 
Only a moderate spurt in shipments 
resulted from efforts to avoid freight 
increases, individual orders in this 
class being small. Definite an- 
nouncement has not been received 
regarding the stand of southern fur- 
naces shipping into this territory. 
Intrastate shipments are unaffected 
by the rate change, so far, and 
scuthern furnaces to maintain the 
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present differential in delivery price 
ot 38 cents face absorption of a min- 
imum freight increase of 25 cents. 
On the other hand, northern fur- 
haces not using water shipments of 
cecal and ore are debating higher 
third quarter prices. 

St. Louis—Shipments of pig iron 
to melters in this area so far in 
April are in excess of the total ton- 
nage moved during the entire month 
of March. Heavy deliveries reflect a 
desire to get in iron prior to the ad- 
vance in freight rates. March busi- 
ness of stove foundries fell off slight- 
ly compared with February. 

Birmingham, Ala. Spot orders 
still call for steady delivery of 
feundry iron. Casual survey shows 
little iron on yards of steady melt- 
ers. Local consumers express no ap- 
prehension as to higher prices. 

Seattle—Prices are unchanged for 
the second quarter, No. 1 Columbia, 
1.75 to 2.25 per cent silicon, being 
quoted $17.50, base, Ironton, Utah, 
and $22, base, Seattle. Demand has 
improved over a month ago, season- 
al requirements and better condi- 
tions generally being noted among 
foundries. Imported iron is making 
no inroads in this territory. British 
ecke remains unchanged at $12.50, 
volume of sales continuing steady. 

Toronto, Ont. — Pig iron sales, 
while confined to small tonnage lots, 
are in better volume. The daily melt 
is holding around 40 per cent with 
indication of further improvement. 
Pig iron production also is holding 
close to the peak level for the year. 





Scrap 
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Pittsburgh—Doubtless forecasting 
a resumption of mill buying interest, 
going prices in the local scrap mar- 
ket last week took on a steadier tone 
with firmness to present quotations, 
With machine shop turnings advanc- 
ing 25 cents a ton on a district mill’s 
inability to purchase around 10,000 
tons at less than $8 and railroad steel 
specialties strong at $14 to $14.50, 
the entire market presents a stronger 
front. The sole exception appears to 
be weakness in hydraulic compressed 
sheets, where mills report ability to 
buy freely at $11, 

Cleveland—-Some moderate _ pur- 
chases of open-hearth and blast-fur- 
nace grades have been made recently. 
Strictly No. 1 heavy melting steel is 
searce and dealers are slow to sell 
short. A valley interest has bought 
considerable tonnage to supply its 
immediate needs and lower prices 
were developed. 

Chicago—Scrap prices are steady, 
with some additional small tonnages 
of heavy melting steel placed lately 
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at $10. Dealers still find it difficult 
to cover orders at less than $9.75, 
since scrap is coming out in only 
moderate lots. Purchases of heavy 
melting steel over the past two weeks 
are estimated to have totaled 15,000 
to 20,000 tons. Unshipped orders, 
however, are smaller than 30 days 
ago, Freight rates in the Chicago 
switching are not affected by 
the emergency surcharge so long as 
the movement is confined wholly 
within Illinois. 

Boston—Being competitive with 
trucks, scrap delivered at several im- 
portant New England consuming 
points, notably Worcester, Mass., will 
not take the 7 per cent advance in 
freight rates. Prices are unsettled. 
The Worcester consumer will not pay 
better than $7.75, delivered, for No. 
1 heavy melting steel and recently 
bought a round tonnage at that price. 
For boat-loading this grade was ad- 
vanced 25 cents a ton, dock, last 
week. Iron car wheels are easier. 

New York—Heavy melting steel is 
down 50 cents per ton for export, 
dealers paying $8.50, barge, for No. 
1 and $7 for No. 2. Turnings and 
breakable cast are also easier. Do- 
mestic demand is light while export 
buying lacks the snap of several 
weeks ago. 

Philadelphia—F or the first time in 
almost three months, the leading 
Coatesville, Pa., consumer of steel 
scrap is issuing some releases, While 
these releases apply to orders, the 
action stimulates trade sentiment. 
One leading exporter here may also 
resume taking shipments for Port 
Richmond in the near future, and the 
leading Claymont, Del., consumer 
continues to purchase small lots of 
No. 1 steel at $10, delivered. The 
market is steadier, with prices un- 
changed, In the adjacent Baltimore 
district, Sparrows Point continues to 
take substantial tonnages of No. 1 
steel at $10, delivered. 

Buffalo—Dealers report shipments 
on contracts for heavy melting steel 
are being restricted by principal con- 
sumers here. Stocks in consumers’ 
yards are being augmented by small 
deliveries by water. Machine shop 
turnings have become a drug and 
there is talk of shipping this material 
to distant points for consumption. 
Prices are nominal. 

The Lackawanna consumer has re- 
cently purchased a fair tonnage of 
No. 1 steel at $9.50, delivered. 

Detroit—Iron and_= steel serap 
prices are unchanged this week. 
Dealers believe the market has difi- 
nitely hit bottom, although in view 
of heavy production no immediate in- 
erease seems probable. Lake _ ship- 
ments are moving slower than usual 
and dock accumulations are large. 

Cincinnati—Heavy melting steel is 
off 25 cents, now quotable $7.75 to 
$8.25. Prices on prime cast scrap 
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are holding although the entire mar- 
ket is soft in absence of tonnage 
buying. Mills are exerting pressure 
on prices, and dealers are wary of 
selling short at current prices. 

St. Louis—Iron and steel scrap at 
a standstill. Purchasing by the in- 
dustries is negligible and trading 
among dealers and brokers is the 
smallest in a number of months. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Continued lag- 
ging is noted in the iron and steel 
scrap market and purchases are in 
limited quantities for immediate de- 
livery. Quotations are weak, even in 
the face of recent readjustments. 


Seattle— Prices still are out of line 
and no new business has been closed 
for the orient for several weeks. 
With the eastern market 50 to 75 
cents lower than on the Pacific, At- 
lantic shippers are able to quote at 
least 25 cents, c.i.f., below exports 
in this area, taking the higher 
freights into consideration. Shippers 
are unwilling to meet eastern com- 
petition and are asking $9.75 for No. 
1 melting and $11 for rails 

Toronto, Ont.—Improvement in the 
iron and steel industry is reflected 
in better demand for scrap. Sales 
are largely of steel grades and local 
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report good shipments of 
heavy melting steel to Hamilton 
mills. Montreal dealers also report 
improved demand for heavy melting 
steel, wrought iron and steel axles, 
and dealers in this area are said to 
be preparing to resume export ship- 
ments to Britain. 


Wa rehouse 


Warehouse Prices, Page 58 


dealers 


Pittsburgh——Jobbers report orders 
more frequent, and April volume to 
date is ahead of the same March 
period. Prices are steady. 


Cleveland — Warehouse orders 
were a little lighter during the week, 
affected by adverse weather condi- 
tions. Volume so far this month is 
on a parity with that for the same 
number of days in March. The rule 
regarding the emergency freight sur- 
charge on interstate shipments is that 
carloads take the 7 per cent; less- 
carloads shipped up to 220 miles are 
exempt, but less-carloads shipped 
more than 220 miles are subject to 
surcharges which range up to a maxi- 
mum of 10 per cent. The Ohio pub- 
lic utilities commission, however, has 
not yet authorized any surcharges on 


intrastate shipments, and has indi- 
cated it will not do so until railroads 
file such charges, and a hearing is 
held, with the effective date not less 
than 30 days from filing. 

Chicago—April sales show only a 
small decrease from the comparable 
March period and no more than us- 
ually experienced at this time. Sales 
remain fairly well diversified. Prices 
are unchanged, 


Boston——-Warehouse volume has 
improved steadily with buying well 
spread. Orders, as a rule, are not 
large, but are more numerous, Im- 
ported bars are an increasing factor. 

New York — Recently improved 
volume with warehouses is main- 
tained by an increased number of 
small miscellaneous orders. Prices 
are unchanged and on most products 
steady, bolt and nut quotations still 
being unsettled. 

Philadelphia—Jobbing demand is 
holding up well, with most resellers 
now predicting a better month in 
April than in March, Prices have re- 
mained unchanged since the reduction 
in cold-finished bars. 

Baltimore—Warehouse prices have 
continued steady since the reduction 
of $3 a ton in cold-finished bars. Vol- 
ume is being barely sustained, de- 
spite improved weather conditions 


AGAIN PROVES ITS SUPERIOR QUALITIES 


On a recent dredging operation on the Columbia River, two kinds of 
dredge pipe were used. The engineer reports that: 
* After handling 3,000,000 cu. yds. of sand and gravel, the mild 
steel dredge pipe was worn through. The pipe made from Car- 
negie Abrasion Resisting Steel had merely been well polished. 
This is a typical report from a user of Carnegie Abrasion Resisting 
Steel. In a wide variety of applications, results are consistently success- 


ful. Your inquiries are solicited. 323 
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which should make for greater build- 
ing requirements. 

Detroit—Some die and tool shops 
are beginning to figure on work 
which ordinarily would not be com- 
ing out before the summer months, 
indicating that warehouses may 
escape part of the usual summer lull. 
The present volume holds steady. 


Cincinnati-—Demand for steel from 
jobbers is steady. Reinforcing bars 
remain at 3.25c, other items advanc- 
ing 2 cents per 100 pounds because 
of new freight rates. 

St. Louis—Sales of iron and steel 
from warehouses have receded slight- 
ly during the past two weeks, the 
volume for that period being slightly 
below a month earlier. 

San Francisco—Distributors re- 
port a fair volume of business and 
believe first half sales will show a 
considerable improvement over those 
for the same period last year. Prices 
are firm in all lines. 

Seattle — Volume has declined 
slightly this week but jobbing houses 
report a fair turnover. Prices are 
firm. 


lron Ore 
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Cleveland—-Early action on Lake 
Superior iron ore prices is expected 
to follow on the Ford Motor Co.’s in- 
quiry for 180,000 tons of basic and 
high-phosphorus ore. This is the first 
in the market, and producers are 
studying the question of absorbing 
the 11.2 cents per gross ton north- 
ern freight surcharge, or increase 
their prices an equivalent amount. 
Some of the leading steel companies 
are estimating their requirements, in 
order to specify to their associated 
mining interests. Ford’s purchases, 
including the amount it will buy from 
the Blueberry mine, which it leases 
to the operators, may exceed 275,000 
tons, the amount which it acquired 
last year from all sources. 

The Lake Superior Iron Ore as- 
sociation reports the following: 


Tons 

Ore consumed in February.. 2,467,269 
Consumed in March ......... . 2,582,986 
Increase in March ............... 115,717 
Consumed in March 1934 .. 2,189,566 
On hand at furnaces April 

Be PE Rass Sean Gecko skhessebcases 22,362,331 
On Lake Erie docks April 

Bs iispitn side Sss,chionistieoextavakoan 4,569,298 
Total at furnaces and Lake 

Erie docks April 1, 1935 26,931,629 


Total April 1, 1934 . 28,995,506 


Ferroalloys 
Ferroalloy Prices, Page 56 


New York —— Ferromanganese is 
$85, duty paid, Atlantic and Gulf 
ports, but delivered to Pittsburgh the 
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price has been increased 20c to 
$89.99, with Philadelphia instead of 
Baltimore now the nearest basing 
point. This shift results from the 
fact that the interstate rate from 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh has been in- 
creased to $5.13, as against the ex- 
isting intrastate rate of $4.99 from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, which for 
the present is unchanged. 

Domestic spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 
per cent, is unchanged at $26, Pal- 
merton, Pa., on quantities up to 50 
tons and $24 on 50 tons and over. 
The movement of both ferromanga- 
nese and spiegeleisen was recently 
stimulated by impending increases in 
freight rates. 


Metallurgical Coke 


Coke Prices, Page 55 


Western Pennsylvania beehive coke 
producers continue to experience 
keen competition from New York, 
New Jersey and eastern Pennsyl- 
vania by-product coke producers, re- 
sulting in prices which they are un- 
able to meet. Owing to heavy stock 
accumulations little coke tonnage is 
being taken in by blast furnace ard 
foundry operators. Whereas the 
market on foundry coke is fairly firm 
at $4.60, Connellsville, Pa., ovens, 
for beehive grades, furnace coke at 
$3.60 a ton is irregular owing to 
some quotations being reported at as 
low as $3.40 in certain cases. 

Eastern Pennsylvania coke con- 
sumers are quoted unchanged prices 
on their fuel but application of an 
advanced intrastate freight rate will 
cause an advance, if it is allowed by 
state authorities. At Chicago the 
switching charge is not applicable in 
Illinois but in Indiana a 10 per cent 
addition is applied. This will be ab- 
sorbed by producers. Shipments 
there are at the best rate of the year 
to date. Birmingham, Ala., produc- 
ers continue operations at an un- 
changed rate and prices are steady. 


Coke By-Products 


Coke By-Product Prices, Page 55 


New York—Demand for distillates 
continues active, especially for toluol 
and xylol. Shipments of other coke 
by-products hold to the current rate 
with additional gains in demand for 
naphthalene. Prices are unchanged. 


Nonferrous Metals 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Page 56 


New York—wWith predictions of 
immediate price increases in lead 
freely made, heavy demand for this 
metal featured activity in the non- 
ferrous metal markets last week. Zine 
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sales declined but copper maintained 
an average of about 1000 tons daily. 

Copper — Brass mill operations 
held up well resulting in continued 
fair demand for copper. Interests in 
the trade confidently expect sales to 
exceed again the normal monthly 
book during April. March statistics 
revealed a cut of about 7700 tons in 
domestic stocks, including blister 
copper. Interest in the trade centers 
in the questions concerning the ex- 
tension of the 4-cent copper import 
duty and the future of the code. 

Lead—Demand was active with 
paint and sheet manufacturers and 
plumbing supply manufacturers well 
represented in the buying. Tone of 
the market was firm. It was under- 
stood that St. Joseph Lead moved 
substantial tonnages at $1 per ton 
premium on the New York market, 
or at 3.75¢ per pound. 

Zinc—Only light ecarlot purchases 
were reported since the previous 
week when the largest volume of slab 
business since January, 1930 was 
booked. Galvanizers were the prin- 
cipal buyers. Shaded bids were re- 
fused during the latter part of the 
week and even bids of 4.10c for July 
delivery were refused by most sellers. 

Tin—Straits tin sales were lignt 
but actual shipments of metal into 
consumption held up to a good pace. 





Prices eased off in the face of reces- 
sions in Singapore and the London 
markets. Spot was quoted around 
50.62%e at the end of the week. 


Antimony— Market was dull and 
unchanged at 14.25c, duty paid, for 
Chinese spot. 


Steel in Europe 


Foreign Steel Prices, Page 58 


London——-(By Kadio)—-Production 
and foreign trade in steel and irnn 
products in Great Britain in Marci. 
were greater in rate of output. With 
97 blast furnace stacks active both 
months, pig iron gained 70,100 gross 
tons, from 483,100 tons in February 
to 553,200 tons in March. The daily 
rate in February was 17,253 tons 
and in March 17,845 tons. 

Steel ingots and castings in March 
totaled 841,900 tons, compared with 
769,500 tons in February, a gain of 
72,400 tons. The daily rate in March 
was 32,380 tons, and in February 
32,062 tons, 

Iron and steel imports increased 
22,675 tons, from 103,300 tons in 
February to 125,975 tons in March; 
exports rose from 172,900 tons in 
February to 175,765 tons in March. 

The Middlesbrough pig iron mar- 
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THIS STAMPING halved THE COST 


Even steel castings made by best foundry practise 
developed up to this time constantly failed under the 
high pressures and abuse this pressure fitting had to 


Parish designing service produced the answer—a leak 
proof composite fitting of stamped-and-welded design 
that tested at 100 pounds air pressure and saved half the 
weight and half the cost. Naturally, it is now the standard. 


Why not send us YOUR blue prints 
AND SPECIFICATIONS? 


PARISH PRESSED STEEL Co. 


(Specialists in difficult stamping design) 
Robeson & Weiser Sts., 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pacific Coast Rep.: F. Somers Peterson Co., 57 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ket is dull but trade is better in the 
Midlands, some iron having been sold 
into third quarter. The steel indus- 
try is well occupied and tonnages are 
being shipped to South America and 
Australia. Various railroad equip- 
ment contracts have been placed by 
foreign buyers with Birmingham, 
Stafford and Glasgow firms, Exports 
of tin plate and galvanized sheets 
continue quiet. 

The Continent reports some im- 
provement in trade as Belgium and 
Luxemburg are adjusting domestic 
prices to the new value of the mone- 
tary unit, 


Tin Plate 


Tin Plate Prices, Page 54 


Pittsburgh— Producers’ backlogs 
extend for at least two weeks, with 
mill operations at 85 per cent, Heavy 
tin plate consumption by canmakers 
still is indicated by their frequent 
repeat orders, 


Quicksilver 


New York—Quicksilver prices are 
unchanged, round lots of 100 virgin 
flasks of 76 pounds being quoted 
$72.50 a flask, lots of 15 to 24 flasks, 
inclusive, $74, and single flasks $75. 
The market is quiet. 


Milwaukee Stamping Co., Milwau- 
kee, finds its business volume this 
year about 20 per cent greater than 
a year ago, with prospects that July 
1 will show a 25 per cent improve- 


ment. The payroll of 250 persons 
is 50 larger than a year ago. New 
lines of production have been added. 





actual service. 


For information, write 


READING IRON COMPANY 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE FOR GENUINE PUDOLED WROUGHT IRON 


Laboratory tests have 
never meant much to 
Reading Genuine 
Puddled Wrought Iron 
—it does its best in 


Meetings 


ANADIAN foundrymen in prepar- 
ere for the thirty-ninth annual 
convention of the American Foundry- 
men’s association at the Royal York 
hotel, Toronto, Ont., Aug. 20-23, 
have set up the following commit- 
tees: 


Publicity committee: C. E. Macdon- 
ald, International Nickel Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, chairman; H. V. Butterfield, 
Canadian Machinery & Manufacturing 
News, Toronto; and Francis H. Bell, 
Canada’s Foundry Journal, Toronto, 
vice chairman. 

Transportation committee: COL. s. 
Inglis, Toronto Hardware Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, chairman; Lieut. Col. Mess, 
Whiting Corp., Toronto; and William 
Coulter, Coulter Brass & Copper Ltd., 
Toronto, vice chairmen. 

Hotel and Entertainment committee: 
D. B. McCoy, Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont., chairman; R. C. Yates, 
Canadian Furnace Co. Ltd., Port Col- 
borne, Ont., and Rex Nicholson, Al]- 
goma Steel Corp. Ltd., Toronto, vice 
chairmen. 

Golf committee: E. Holt Gurney, 
xurney Foundry Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
chairman; E. C. Burton, Link-Belt Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, and Clifford Sherman, 
Grinnell Co. Ltd., Toronto, vice chair- 
men. 

Plant Visitation committee: Melville 
T. White, Canadian General Electric 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, chairman; O. H. 
Shenstone, Massey-Harris Co. Ltd., To- 
ronto, and C. L. Ley, Dominion Wheel & 
Foundries Ltd., Toronto, vice chairmen. 


DWYER ON FOUNDRY PROGRAM 


Pat Dwyer, engineering editor of 
THE Founpry, Cleveland, will talk on 
“‘“Gates and Risers for Castings’’ be- 
fore the northeastern Ohio chapter 
of the American Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation at the Cleveland club, 
10660 Carnegie avenue, Cleveland, 
April 25, at 6:15 p.m. Elmer 
Zirzow, chief chemist, Cleveland 
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works of National Malleable & Steel 
Castings Co., will give a coffee talk 
on sand testing, 


DELAY MEETING 9 DAYS 


National Electrical Manufacturers 
asscciation will hold its spring meet- 
ing at the Homestead hotel, Hot 
Springs, Va., May 19-23, instead of 
May 11-14, as previously noted. R. J. 
Blais, 155 East Forty-fourth street, 
New York, is secretary. 


GEAR MAKERS MEET IN MAY 


American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation will hold its annual meeting 
at the Penn-Lincoln hotel, Wilkins- 
burg, Pa. (Pittsburgh), its headquar- 
ters, May 14-15. 
qAssociation of Iron and _ “Steel 
Electrical Engineers, Empire build- 
ers, Pittsburgh, has announced it 
will hold its annual convention and 
iron and steel exposition at Pitts- 
burgh, Sept. 24, 25 and 26, 1935. 
(National Metal Trades association, 
Chicago, has postponed to May 15-16 
the convention and exhibit scheduled 
for April 24-25 in Cleveland. 


Financial 


IRST of the larger steel com- 

panies to report for the first quar- 
ter, Gulf States Steel Co., Birming- 
ham, Ala., shows a profit of $30,149 
for that period after all charges. A 
year ago it lost $9813. Bethlehem 
Steel Co. will issue its report Thurs- 
day; the United States Steel Corp. a 
week from Tuesday. 


BYERS MUM ON SALARIES 

When requested last week by the 
securities and exchange commission 
to report executive salaries, A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh, joined the 
group of firms which refuses to 
divulge salary information. 


WILL PAY ON COMMON 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, has declared a 25-cent 
common dividend payable June 1 to 
May 15 record, in addition to the 
regular $1.50 preferred dividend pay- 
able July 20 to July 8 record. 


G. E. SALES UP 16 PER CENT 

Sales billed by General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for the first 
quarter of 1935 amounted to $40-- 
393,538, compared with $34,935,- 
551 for the same quarter a year ago, 
an increase of 16 per cent. 


WICKWIRE PLAN IS DELAYED 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co.’s ac- 
tion for re-organization plan sub- 
mitted by the stockholders’ protective 
committee has been delayed, pending 
submission of another plan on May 
7 by the re-organization eommittee 
of the company. 


CHECK UP ON HECKLERS 
A wave of heckling of executives 
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at annual stockholders’ meetings of 
corporations, from which steel pro- 
ducers have not been exempt, is ex- 
pected to result in a check of stock- 
holders to determine whether persons 
have been buying a share or two in 
an effort to gain admittance to these 
meetings and create trouble. 


LOOKS FOR JAIL BUSINESS 


Van Dorn Iron Works Co., Cleve- 
land, reports net profit of $11,160 for 
the March quarter, against loss of 
$81,483 in all 1934. The company 
has unfilled orders totaling $259,- 
765; it expects to get some jail busi- 
ness from the work relief program. 


qOtis Steel Co., Cleveland, reports 
net profit of $560,000 for 1934. 


Acctivities of Steel 
Users and Makers 


(Concluded from Page 19) 


construction. The total cost is 
$2,303,344. The Cleveland Tractor 
Co. has increased its working force 
from 500 to 750 workers and the 
order will keep the plant in opera- 
tion at capacity well into the sum- 
mer. 
* + ¢ 

Theodore Geissmann & Co. Inc., 
Chicago, mill representative for vari- 
ous steel products, is moving its of- 
fices from 180 to 360 North Mich- 
igan avenue. 

° ¢ . 

Doelger & Kirsten Inc., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of alligator shears, notes 
increased activity in demand for its 
products. The company is perfecting 
a new size shear, designed to cut 5-inch 
mild steel. It weighs 30,000 pounds. 

o 7 ¢ 

Detroit Electric Furnace Co., 825 
West Elizabeth street, Detroit, has 
received an order from Fiat Motor 
Co., Torino, Italy, for a 1000-pound 
rocking electric furnace for use in 
its brass foundry. This is the second 
furnace of this type bought by Fiat. 

+ + ‘ 

A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, will 
go into production May 1 on oil well 
easing of a new type recently 
perfected. A welded steel pipe mill 
is being re-equipped for its manu- 
facture. The product is cold-worked, 
has unusually high yield point and 
uses lighter section. It is designed 
for use at great depth. 

+ . + 

Lakeside Steel Improvement Co., 
Cleveland, has installed a Chapman- 
izing unit for hardening low-carbon 
steel, under exclusive license from 
the Chapman Valve Co., Indian 


Orchard, Mass., for northern Ohio. 
The process electrolytically ionizes 
and activates ammonia gas, which is 
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passed into a fused salt bath where 
the active nitrogen is impregnated 
into the surface layer of the steel 
under treatment. 


+ ° ° 


Hendrickson Machine Co., 1310 
East Fourteenth street, Cleveland, 
has been appointed distributor in 
northern Ohio of refrigerating equip- 
ment manufactured by the Frick Co., 
Waynesboro, Pa, Supplies of valves, 
fittings and spare parts will be car- 
ried. Units up to and including the 
7 x 7-inch compressor will be avail- 
able, Engineering service will be fur- 
nished. 

a + + 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., has booked an order from the New 
York Central for bearings, main and 
side rods and other reciprocating parts 
to completely equip all driving axle 
crank pins of its high-speed stream- 
lined steam passenger locomotive, the 
Commodore Vanderbilt. The locomotive 
is now equipped with Timken bear- 
ings on all axles and when the rods 
are so equipped it will be anti-friction- 
ized at all points. 

’ + ’ 


Wheeling Structural Steel Co., 
Wheeling, W. Va., with plant at 
Martins Ferry, O., has changed its 
name to Riverside Steel Co. Stanley 
MacComber, formerly head of the 
MacComber Steel Co., Canton, O., 





has been made vice president and 
general manager. The company has 
added to its products the Macomber 
line of bar joists, standard roof 
trusses, roof decking and other steel 
building materials. 

r - © 

Keeler Brass Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., manufacturer of brass cast- 
ings, hardware products and other 
metal specialties, has acquired the 
former factory of Standardized 
Furniture Co., totaling about 44,000 
square feet of floor space, and will 
occupy part of the structure for ex- 
pansion in the storage and distribut- 
ing division. 

- + o 

Uddeholm Co. of America Inc., 155 
East Forty-fourth street, New York, 
seller of Swedish steel, has opened its 
own warehouse in Chicago for the 
distribution of Uddeholm hot-rolled 
tool steels and solid and hollow drill 
steel. The new warehouse is located 
at 1750-1752 West Carroll avenue, 
with P. L. Getzinger, in charge as 
district manager of sales. 

Mr. Getzinger was affiliated for a 
number of years with the Columbia 
Tool Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., 
was later Chicago manager of the 
Vulean Crucible Steel Co., Aliquippa, 
Pa., and subsequently spent much 
time in the Middle West for the Ed- 
gar Allen Steel Co., New York. 
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Johnson Mild on 
Basing Points 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


I must confess that this phase has 
left me cold. 

“The other is that open prices pre- 
vent unfair discrimination between 
buyers, Rebates, advertising allow- 
ances, diversion of brokerage, are all 
common methods of discriminating 
in favor of special customers.’’ 

Another reference which General 
Johnson made to the steel industry 
during the course of his testimony 
was when he was discussing the Dar- 
row board and some of the cases that 
came before that board. 

“Swenstrom of Duluth made a com- 
plaint of injury by the basing point 
system,’ he said, ‘“‘An amendment 
to that code relieved him in May, 
1934. His statement that the amend- 
ment making Duluth a basing point 
did not help him is untrue. Before 
the amendment the price to him was 
$43.60; afterward it was $39.50.” 

In finally summing up his state- 
ment the general said that he would 
not go into detail too great in writ- 
ing the new NRA statute, ‘‘The trou- 
ble with the present one is too much 
language,’’ he said, What is needed 
in the new law is this, General John- 


son declared: 


(1) Definitions of 
a. Labor policy. 
b. Monopoly or monopolistic prac- 
tices. 
c. Unfair trade practice. 
d, Interstate commerce. 
e. Authority as between NRA, the la- 


bor boards, the department of 
labor and federal trade commis- 
sion, 
f. Industrial self-government and fed- 
eral supervision. 
(2) The extent to which Congress in- 
tends to limit 
a. Price control. 
b. Production control. 
c. Applications to small enterprise. 
(3) Very simple provisions for code or- 
ganization and administration. 
With General Johnson's testimony, 
the senate investigation is over. Be- 
fore the senate is the bill of Sena- 
tor Harrison, of Mississippi, extend- 
ing NRA. Incidentally, it is now re- 
ported that if the Harrison bill be- 
comes a law as it now stands, all 
codes will be automatically extended 
for a 90-day period following June 
30 regardless of whether or not in- 
dustries want to retain their codes. 
A good deal of work on the pro- 
posed extension has been going on 
behind the scenes, and a report on 
the bill is expected possibly this 
week, surely next week. A story in 
Washington is that the measure may 
be radically changed in committee. 


Move Poultry Case Ahead 


One of the interesting sidelights 
on this legislation is the fact that 
the United States Supreme Court is 
co-operating with the administration 
in trying to get a quick decision on 
the constitutionality of the NRA act 
by advancing for argument on May 2 
the case of the government against 
the Schechter Poultry Corp. of New 
York—considered a strong NRA case 
by officials of that body, and par- 
ticularly by Donald Richberg. 

If this case is heard on May 2, as 
now planned, the court in expediting 
it, will doubtless render a decision in 
May and give congress a chance to 
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remedy any clauses that it might 
wish in accordance with the decision 
before the present statute expires on 
June 16. 

Of course, this will mean a last 
minute rush, and congress may not 
want to wait that long, but doubtless 
it will be asked to do so by the ad- 
ministration, so when the law is 
again enacted it will not have to 
face the test of unconstitutionality 
which has been so continually waged 
against the Blue Eagle during the 
past couple of years, 

The Supreme Court plans to ad- 
journ for the summer on June 3, 
which means that its decision in this 
ease will probably be handed down 
before that time. In recent years the 
court has planned to render deci- 
sions on all of the cases on the dock- 
ec in which it has heard the argu- 
nients., 


Ten Evansville, Ind., manufac- 
turers who are users of pig iron re- 
cently appealed to Rep. John W. 
Boehne to use his influence to have 
the price provisions of NRA elimin- 
ated in any future legislation. 

Before the senate finance commit- 
tee he cited that the code for the 
iron and steel industry permits an 
increase of $2.58 a ton in pig iron 
north of the Ohio river, and de- 
nounced this practice as “‘illegal and 
discriminatory.” 


Bindley Heads Pittsburgh 
Purchasing Agents 


Purchasing Agents’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, holding a meeting in the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, 
April 16, elected Albion Bindley, 
general purchasing agent, Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh, president for 
the coming year. 

Thomas D. Jolly, director of 
purchases, Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, was named vice 
president, and A. D. Feeman, pur- 
chasing agent, Superior Steel Corp., 
Carnegie, Pa., was named secretary. 

E. C. Buerkle, purchasing agent, 
National Bearing Metals Co., Pitts- 
burgh, was elected treasurer, and 
I. E. Walton, purchasing agent, 
Heppenstall Co., Pittsburgh, national 
director to the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents, New York. 

Mr. Bindley succeeds I. E. Walton 
as president, and Mr. Jolly succeeds 
Mr. Bindley as vice president. 

The following new directors were 
elected for a two-year term out of 
ten nominees: C. G. Bunnell, West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. W. Mackensen, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., Pittsburgh; 
F. H. MacKnight, Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co., Wilmerding, Pa.; G. 
Walter Sanborn, United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, and H. V. 
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Natcher, M. B. Suydam Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

The following five directors elected 
for a two-year a year ago carry over 
for one year more: J. B. Connally, 
Mesta Machine Co.; T. D. Jolly, 
Aluminum Co. of America; R. D. 
King, Koppers Co.; R. L. Walliser, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., and J. M. 
Knowles, Consolidation Coal Co. 


Equipment 


Pittsburgh — Details of award by 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. on 
its 72-inch continuous hot and cold- 
rolled strip mill are expected short- 
ly. A leading steel mill equipment 
builder is reported favored for a ma- 
jor portion of the contract covering 
the hot mill. Republic Steel Corp. 
continues to inquire for new three- 
high and four-high mill equipment 
for its Warren, O., works. North- 
western Barbed Wire Co., Sterling, 
Ill., is contemplating the purchase 
ot a used electric furnace for melt- 
ing scrap. An important announce- 
ment covering a large by-product 
coke oven installation is pending. 

Chicago —— Equipment markets 
are quieter, both orders and inquir- 
ies for metalworking machinery be- 
ing less active than a week ago. Ma- 
chine tool business is limited to oc- 
casional individual lots. Railroad 
purchases of machine tools are light, 
but pending business is enlivened by 
inquiries for several tools from the 
Santa Fe and Missouri Pacific roads. 
The latter is inquiring for six tools, 
principally lathes and drills. Small 
tool business is maintained relative- 
ly better than demand for larger 
equipment, but is less active than 
deliveries a month or two ago. 

Buffalo — Electrical equipment 
for the new continuous hot strip mill 
at the Lackawanna plant of Bethle- 
hem Steel Co., involving expenditure 
of $1,250,000, will be installed by 
General Electric Co. Seven direct- 
current motors totaling 22,500 
horsepower, three motor-generator 
sets, ventilating system for motor 
room, switchgear and control equip- 
ment are included in the order. 

Washington —— Ordnance division 
of the war department has awarded 
contracts for machine tools and 
equipment totaling $376,646.18 on 
recent bids involving expenditure of 
$600,000. Thirty-two manufactur- 
ers shared in the business, which 
brings total equipment awards from 
this government department in the 
past year to over $2,000,000. 

Seattle — Mining equipment con- 
tinues in strong demand and heavy 
shipments are being forwarded to 
Alaska. 

New York—Government inquiry 
still predominates in the demand for 
machinery. Sheet metal working 
tools lead demand for private indus- 
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try. Shaw-Box Crane & Hoist Co., 
Muskegon, Mich., is low on a 10-ton 
electric bridge crane for the navy air- 
craft factory, Philadelphia. 

Boston — Machinery and plant 
equipment volume is rather unevenly 
spread among New England plants, 


some operating at full schedules with 
fair backlogs while others are do- 
ing little. The slump in the New 
England textile industry is having 
an adverse influence. Inquiry for the 
navy, arsenals and other government 
requirements is well sustained. 
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New York 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Signal supply 
officer, army base, will open bids May 
13, circular 113, for 350 generators, type 
GN-35. 

BUFFALO — Consolidated Aircraft 
Corp., specialist in building of flying 
boats and army fighters, will move its 
plant to San Diego, Calif. 

NEW YORK—Cellutate Inc., Man- 
hattan, has been organized to deal in 
machinery and tools. Papers filed by 
William Weisman, 270 Broadway. 

NEW YORK—Petroleum Conversion 
Co., 90 West street, plans to rehabilitate 
the refinery at Texas City, Tex., which 
has been idle for ten years. Cost is 
estimated at $30,000. 

NEW YORK—Lucas L. Lorenz Inc. has 
been incorporated by Lucas L. Lorenz, 
Daniel F. Lorenz and Herbert N. Lo- 
renz, to manufacture provision ma- 
chinery, hardware goods and apparatus. 
Papers filed by Clarence Seid, 25 
Willoughby street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—George Kircher 
& Son have submitted low bid of $58,- 
975 for construction of a cannery at the 
Albion school for women. 


Ohio 


CINCINNATI—Lieut. Col. Charles L. 
Hall, United States district engineer, 
has compiled a list of 22 power proj- 
ects estimated to have potential power 


of 302,900 kilowatts. These projects 
will involve an expenditure of $73,- 
123,000. 

CLEVELAND—Grahling Bros. Co., 
now at 4603 Fenwick avenue Southwest, 
has taken a five-year lease on the 
former B-Line Boiler plant at East 
131st street and Taft avenue. This fac- 
tory contains more than 23,000 square 
feet of floor space and is arranged in 
modern manner for production. The 
lessee, maker of residential lighting fix- 
tures, will move in May. 

COLUMBUS, O.—Sunday Creek Ma- 
chine Shop Inc. has been incorporated 
with $5000 capital, by S. G. Hughes, 
M. I. Penn, C. C. Cook, Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., 44 East Broad street. 

ELYRIA, O.—Western Automatic 
Co. is contemplating an expansion pro- 
gram at its plant here, although for the 
present, officials decline to reveal the 
extent of this program. 

FREMONT, O.—Pet Milk Co., 1401 
Arcade building, St. Louis, is contem- 
pating construction of a _ processing 
plant near here. 

NORWALK, O.—The blacksmith and 
forge building of the Norwalk Drill 
Tool Co. recently were severely damaged 
by fire. 

WELLSVILLE, O.—Sterling China 
Co, has begun work on its $175,000 ex- 
pansion program to include two tunnel 
kilns, new offices and sample room and 

(Please turn to Page 77) 
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on Decorative 
Perforated Metals 


New uses of Decorative Per- 
forated Metals demand more 
attractive period designs and 
increased free air 
Send for this folder and 
see the new Wissco Designs. 
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CRANES anpb HOISTS 
Are Indispensable 


* writes 


A.K. Hanchett, President, Hanchett 
Mfg. Co., Big Rapids, Michigan 





The Hanchett Manufacturing Company makes 
heavy special production machinery for automo- 
tive plants. For over 25 years, Curtis Cranes and 
Hoists have been in use in their foundry. Mr. 
Hanchett reports: 

“We lower as many as 40 different cores, 
weighing up to 2,000 Ibs. each, down 
intothe large mold foroneofour 16,000# 
castings. Curtis’ delicate action and 
accurate control prove indispensable 
for this operation. 


Long Life... Low Operating Cost 

“Our five Curtis Air Cranes are so well 
built mechanically that they give us no 
trouble. Their low first cost and low 
operating cost make it a decided econ- 
omy to use them instead of more ex- 
pensive power cranes. 


“The cost of one of our 6-ton Curtis 
Cranes and Hoists over a 20-year period 
(figuring 5% depreciation and 6% in- 
terest), is less than 50c a day. After 20 
years use, our machines are written off, 
although apparently as good as ever.” 


Year in and year out, Curtis Cranes and Hoists give depend- 
able, trouble-free performance at low cost. For Operations 
that require speed, accuracy and delicate control, Curtis Air 
Hoists do the job more quickly and efficiently at less cost. 
*The complete report by Mr. Hanchett will be of vital 
interest to production executives. Write for your copy today. 


Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co., 1996 Kienlen Ave. 
St. Louis, Mo.;—New York—Chicago—San Francisco 
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New Second Editions - - - 
ee Y 
PASS 
» Pas DESIGN” 


Both volumes are thoroughly revised, enlarged 
and rewritten to include the latest develop- 
ments and investigations involved in roll pass 
design. 


Professor Trinks, the leading authority on the 
theory of roll design in the United States gives 
the rolling .mill industry a complete treatise on 
fact and theory underlying all roll pass design 
including application of rolling principles rather 
than a compilation of passes. 





V OLU ME I CHAPTER I—Classification and 
Strength of Rolls. 
201 Pages 
CHAPTER II—Basic Principles 
yf Tables Governing Entrance and Deforma- 


tion. 


139 Drawings 


CHAPTER III—Various Princi- 


ples Underlying the Process of 
$4.65 Rolling. 


Postpaid 














CHAPTER I—The Rolling of 


Square or Nearly Square Sections. VOLUME II 
CHAPTER II—Rolls for Flat 

Sections. 246 Pages 
CHAPTER III—Rolls for Mer- 

chant Bar. 21 Tables 
CHAPTER IV—The Rolling of 7 Charts 
Shapes. 

CHAPTER V—Die Rolling. 176 ; 
CHAPTER VI — Rolling Mill Illustrations 
Torque. 

APPENDIX (The Rolling of Non- 

ferrous Metals—Roll Passes for $6.15 
Seamless Tubes). Postpaid 














Written in a manner that will appeal to 
student engineers, roll designers, 
rolling mill equipment and 
mill operating men. 


The Penton Publishing Co. 


Book Department 
1213 West 3rd St. Cleveland, O. 


204-S. 
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(Continued from Page 75) 
factory addition to its Twelfth street 
plant. (Noted March 4). 


New Jersey 


CARNEY’S POINT, N. J.—E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., 1007 Market 
street, Wilmington, Del., is contemplat- 
ing an expansion program at its plant 
here. 


CLIFTON, N. J.—Motors and other 
auxiliary equipment will be installed 
for reopening the Henry Doherty Silk 
Co. 


Pennsylvania 


OIL CITY, PA.—Knox Glass Associ- 
ates Inc., care of Oil City Glass Bottle 
Co., Oil City, Pa., will remove its pres- 
ent equipment from Sheffield, Pa., here, 
and will build a 1-story, 20 x 175 foot 
addition. Machinery and equipment 
will be installed for decorating glass- 
ware. 


PHILADELPHIA—Col. Gustave R. 
Lukesh, division engineer of the North 
Atlantic division, United States army 
engineers, here, states that the Electric 
Power Co. of New Jersey has filed with 
the federal power commission, Wash- 
ington, petitions in regard to proposal to 
erect three hydroelectric plants at a cost 
of $29,000,000. 


Michigan 


DETROIT—General Screw Co. has 
been formed to deal in screw machine 
products, by Howard L. Cooper, 477 
Charlotte avenue. 


DEARBORN, MICH.—Ford Motor Co. 
is having Giffels & Vallet Inc., 606 Mar- 
quette building, Detroit, prepare plans 
for a soy bean conversion factory, ap- 
proximately 50 x 175 feet. 


EATON RAPIDS, MICH.—City is 
contemplating expenditure of $190,000 
for public improvements, including a 
sewage disposal plant. 


FREMONT, MICH.—Fremont Can- 
ning Co. has completed plans for erec- 
tion of an addition to its warehouse 
and canning factory. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—Electro- 
Tool Inc., has been incorporated to deal 
in tools, by Walter M. Hanson, 921 
Knapp street, Northeast. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—M. C. Billing- 
ham, architect, is preparing plans for a 
$20,000 factory addition, 40 x 100 feet, 
to be erected here. 


ROYAL OAK, MICH.—Nagel-Ryan 
Co. Inc. has been organized with $5000 
capital to deal in machinery, by Walter 
S. Ryan, 4363 Woodward avenue. 


SAGINAW, MICH.—Michigan Sugar 
Co. plans to spend $500,000 for improve- 
ments at six of its sugar mills. 


TRENTON, MICH.—tTrenton Valley 
Distillers Corp. has completed plans for 
a bottling plant, 50 x 150 feet, to be 
erected here. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO—Aetna Machine » Works 
Inc., 4650 Iowa street, has been incorpo- 
rated by Louis J. Brainerd, Fred M. 
Brainerd and Ray C. Brainerd, to man- 
ufacture and sell machinery and tools. 
Correspondent: Roy C. Holbrook, 105 
West Monroe street. 


CHICAGO—Marquette Steel Co., 2509 
West Cermak road, has been incorpo- 
rated by Phillip F. Ciral, Rose S. Ciral 
and Vincent J. Erb, to deal in iron, steel 
and other metals. Correspondent: E. D. 
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Salinger, Hearst building, 326 West 


Madison street. 

PEORIA, ILL.—Penn Maryland Corp., 
Peoria, Ill., care of National Distillers 
Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, plans 
to replace the blending and rectifying 
plant here recently damaged by fire. 
Cost is estimated at $150,000. 


WAUKEGAN, ILL.—Board of trus- 
tees has set May 3 as the date for re- 
ceiving bids on sewage treatment plants 
and intercepting sewers to be financed 
through a $238,000 PWA grant. The 
proposed improvements have been esti- 
mated in excess of $900,000. 


Indiana 


ANDERSON, IND.—To insure suffi- 
cient space for development and en- 
largement, the Greer Steel Co., Dover, 
O., which is erecting a strip steel plant 
here, has acquired ten additional acres 
adjoining the previously acquired fac- 
tory site. The original site consisted of 
approximately 36 acres. 


DECATUR, IND.—Steel Fabricating 
Co. has been formed by A. J. Gibbons, 
Indianapolis, president, and R. G. Her- 
big, secretary-treasurer, to manufacture 
tubing for the automobile industry. Ar- 
rangements are being made to lease a 
factory building here. 

LAWRENCEBURG, IND - James 
Walsh Distilling Co. is planning con- 
struction of a 5-story, 20,000-barrel dis- 
tillery warehouse, estimated to cost 
$10,000. 


Kentucky 


DANVILLE, KY.—City, R. E. West 
chairman of special council committee, 
is considering erecting a power plant. 


FRANKFORT, KY.—Ralph Green- 
baum Distillery Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with $300,000 capital by Willard 
Rouse Jilson and John M. Perkins. 


Alabama 


ANNISTON, ALA.—Alabama Pipe Co. 
has reopened its Union Foundry plant 
and has employed 200 men on a three- 
day week schedule. 


SHEFFIELD, ALA.—City, Stockton 
Cocke Jr. attorney, will soon call for 
bids for electric distribution system. 
PWA loan of $230,000 has been granted. 


District of Columbia 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will 
open bids April 30, schedule 4818, for 
motor-driven pumps and spares, for de- 
livery at Brooklyn, N. Y., Philadelphia 
and Charleston, S. C. 


WASHINGTON—Veterans adminis- 
tration, Room 764, Arlington building, 
will take bids May 14 for construction 
of a water softening plant at the vet- 
erans administration facility at Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

WASHINGTON—Bureau of supplies 
and accounts, navy department, will re- 
ceive bids April 25, schedule 4769, on 
motor-driven sensitive drilling ma- 
chines, delivered Newport, R. I.; sched- 
ule 4771, motor-driven cylindrical 
grinder machine, delivered Philadelphia; 
schedule 4797, motor-driven gear cut- 
age) machine, delivered Portsmouth, 
i. 2 


Georgia 
SAVANNAH, GA. — Turpentine & 


Rosin Factors Co. plans to construct a 
refinery, stills and turpentine works 


STEEL 


with storage facilities at Statesboro, Ga 
Cost will exceed $30,000. 


Louisiana 


NEW ORLEANS Sewerage and 
water board has approved plans and 
specifications and will call for bids on 
sewerage extension and construction of 
pumping station. Project includes con- 
structing sewage pumping station, in- 
stalling pumps, motors, switchboards, 
transformers, etc., and furnishing and 
installing power cable. 


Mississippi 


BILOXI, MISS.—Standard Oil Co. of 
Kentucky, 430 West Bloom = street, 
(Please turn to Page 79) 
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@ famous for 
its hospitality 


More than a hotel 
a place to live 


All that the most modern 
touch can add to age-old 
hospitality. Here the guest 
is king—The Gibson is his 
kingdom. 


RATES 
from $2.50 single; $4 double 


F. W. PALLANT, General Manager 
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PERIN ENGINEERING CoO., Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Investigations, Reports, Development of 
Raw Materials, Ore Sintering, Coke 
Ovens, Blast Furnaces, Open Hearth 

and Electric Steel Plants, Rolling 
Mills, Power Plants, 
Cement Plants 


NEW YORK 
PERINESTEP 


535 Fifth Ave. 
Cable Address 
































EISLER SPOT WELDERS = ies 


4 TO 100 K. V. A. 

SAW BRAZING MACHINES, BUTT, WIRE, 
PORTABLE AND SPECIAL WELDERS 
Welders as low as $35 
Submit Samples for Test. No Obligations 
WELDER CATALOG 35W Sent Upon Request 
EISLER ENGINEERING 60 INC. 


764 So. 13th St. WARK, N. J, 
Dealers Wanted. Write Mr. on Eisler, Pres. 


Simonds Cut Gears 


SPUR—BEVEL—MITRE & WORM—RACK 
CUT TEETH—SPECIAL MACHINERY .. , 


Treated gears—cut and finished by Simonds—last 
longer, eliminate costly shut downs and work smoother 
and more efficiently. 

Made in all sizes for any service and TREATED to 
meet your SS 














ee Silent Chain Drives : Gates 
Vulco Rope Drives : All Steel Silent 
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The SIMONDS MANUFACTURING (Co. . 


25th STREET PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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JIGS — FIXTURES — SPECIAL MACHINES— 
PUNCHES—DIES—‘“‘to your measure’”’! 


Let our trained engineers apply our 28 years’ experience to your 
equipment problem. ur successes in other plants of all types, 
and pro methods assure a solution of any question involving 
production machinery. Write us in detail without obligation. 


THE COLUMBUS DIE, TOOL AND MACHINE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 



















































Moore Rapid 
LECTROMELT 


Furnaces 
Standard Sizes 25 lbs. to 100 Tens Capacity 
Most Rapid and efficient for mating 
Tool he Alley Steels, Forging $ 
Stee! Castings, Mal fron, Td — 


Carbide, Ferro-All 
PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FURNACE CORP. 
P.O. Box 1257, FOOT OF 32ND ST. PITTSBURGH, PA. U.S.A. 
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Using Bituminous and Anthracite Coal, 
$ Raw and Scrubbed Gas, for Displacing 
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il WE GUARANTEE RESULTS 


in furnaces of all descriptions. 


Flinn & Dreffein Co. 


308 W. Washington St. Chicago, tll. 













































































WELDED STEEL RINGS 


Rolled from bar stock—Flats, Angles, 
Tees and Channels—in any diameter 
in proportion to size of material used. 


KING FIFTH WHEEL COMPANY 


5027 Beaumont Avenue - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERFOR 
5634 Fillmore St., Chicago, III. | 





New York Office—114 Liberty St. 








SCG&H Furnaces 
are built in all 
sizes of Oven, 
Pot, Continuous, 
and Special 
Types for Elec- 


SC&H Furnaces 
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ALSO 
HIGH SPEED and CARBON TOOL STEEL 


LATROBE ELECTRIC STEEL CO. ¥4™™°**: 





lead hardening tric, Oil or Gas 
& oil tempering. 1400 W. 3rd St., Cleveland, O. application. 
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Chronology of Iron and Steel— 


Important events in the development of iron 
ind steel since pre-historic times have been 


332 pages jompiled by Stephen L, Goodale, Ph. B.. EM. 
and edited by J. Ramsey Speer, $.B. 
Price These developments are recorded and indexed so 
that reference to any subject is readily available. 
Postpaid THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 


$4.15 (20s.6d.) 


Book Department 
1213 W. 3rd St. 


Cleveland, O. 519-S.F. 
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Louisville, Ky., is considering erecting 
a plant with capacity of 60,000 barrels 
of oil and other products, and will build 
docks, warehouse and install tanks. 


North Carolina 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Southern 
Packing & Canning Corp., W. C. Shaw 
president, 226144 West Market street, is 
planning to establish a cannery in a 
building on Commerce street. 


SEVIER, N. C.—Lumber plant of 
M. L. Good Co. recently sustained severe 
damages by fire. 

WILLIAMSTON, N. C.—Saunders & 
Cox, Washington, are planning to erect 
a new mill here, at a cost of $25,000, in- 
cluding equipment, A band mill and one 
72-inch x 18-foot HRT boiler, hog, and 
filing room equipment will be installed. 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C.—Winston 
Leaf Tobacco Storage Co., 221 West 
Twelfth street, is erecting an addition, 
15 x 220 feet, to its present building; 
«an addition to the boiler room, 14 x 40 
feet; and also will install a drying ma- 
chine and other equipment. 


South Carolina 


COLUMBIA, S. C.—Lott-Wilks Ma- 
chinery Co. has been capitalized with 
$10,000 to deal in machinery and equip- 
ment, by V. D. Lott, president, and 
J. W. Wilks, vice president. 


Tennessee 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—Director of 
purchases, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
will receive bids April 29 for one 270- 
ton gantry crane and one 20-ton gantry 
crane for the Wheeler power plant, and 
one 350-ton traveling crane for the 
Norris power plant. 

SHELBYVILE, TENN.—Ray Box 
Factory, T. L. Jack Proprietor, Main 
street, has acquired a site for erection 
of a plant, 50 x 125 feet, to double pres- 
ent output. 


West Virginia 


CHARLESTON, W. VA.— West Vir- 
ginia Brewing & Ice Co. has been in- 
corporated with $750,000 capital by 
H. G. Smith, Parkersburg, W. Va., and 
associates. Breweries may be estab.- 
lished at Bluefield and Charleston. 


GRANVILLE, W. VA.—Cochran 
Coal & Coke Co., Dawson, W. Va., will 
build coal loading dock on the Monon- 
gahela river near here. 


Virginia 


COVINGTON, VA.—Property of the 
Covington Machine Co., Covington, Va., 
consisting of land and buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment, will be sold at 
public auction May 1. Sale is under 
management of Industrial Plants Corp., 
90 West Broadway, New York. 


Missouri 


LOUISIANA, MO.—City is taking 
bids May 1 on waterworks improve- 
ments to include a filter plant. Work 
has been estimated at about $150,000. 


LOUISIANA, MO.—City receives bids 
May 1 for furnishing and constructing 
water supply and purification system, 
consisting of pumping equipment and 
apparatus installed complete, filter 
equipment, engine and generator units, 
piping, valves and fittings and switch- 
board and wiring. 


PLATTONSBURG, MO.—City will re- 
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ceive bids for erection of generating 
plant and distribution system, costing 
approximately $50,000. 

ST. LOUIS—Small Mfg. Co., maker 
of packaging machinery, is erecting a 
$14,000 plant at 1204 Ferguson avenue. 
W. J. Kenton, 3626 Jasconade street, is 
contractor. 


Arkansas 


HOPE, ARK.—J. I. Williams & Sons 
Inc. is rebuilding its saw mill unit at 
a cost of $16,000. 

LEACHVILLE, ARK.—City, Bob 
Eblen mayor, has completed plans for 
a $46,500 waterworks system. 

WILSON, ARK.—Memphis Compress 
& Storage Co., T. L. Green secretary- 
treasurer, Cotton Exchange building, 
Memphis, Tenn., will construct a $100,- 
000 compress and warehouse near here. 


Texas 


HOUSTON, TEX.—City, J. P. Lindsay 
mayor, will receive bids May 3 for im- 
provements to waterworks, including 
tank and tower, deep well and pump- 
ing equipment. Fund of $50,000 has been 
allocated for this project. M. C. St. John, 
425 Esperson building, city engineer. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O., is receiv- 
ing bids for a gasoline bulk plant. Work 
includes installing three underground 
tanks, of approximately 15,000 gallon 
capacity, and constructing a corrugated 
sheet metal pump house. 

SAN ANGELO, TEX.—Texas Woolen 
Mills Corp., in process of organization 
by M. C. Cotton, 202-203 Burt building, 
Dallas, Tex., is planning to erect a plant 
here. About $1,000,000 will be spent, in- 
cluding building and machinery. E. B. 
Boyd, 1806 20 avenue, South, Nashville 
Tenn., is in charge of selecting ma- 
chinery. 

Wisconsin 

LACROSSE, WIS. Allis-Chalmers 
Mfe. Co., Milwaukee, through its trac- 
tor implement and plow manufacturing 
division here, has purchased the former 
wagon plant of the Smith Mfg. Co., con- 
sisting of a site 150 x 350 feet, with a 
building, 75 x 150 feet, which is to be 
razed. While no announcement has been 
made of early building operations, it is 
believed that eventually some will be 
undertaken. 

MILWAUKEE—Department of pub- 
lic works will take bids until May 2 for 
mixing equipment and drainage pumps 
for the coagulation basin of the new 
$4,500,000 municipal waterworks filter 
plant. J. P. Schwada is city engineer. 

MILWAUKEE—Sadek Bros. Inc. has 
been organized by M. Sadek, to deal in 
metal specialties and iron and _ steel 
products. Mr. Sadek formerly was asso- 


ciated with the Miller Iron & Metal 
Corp. 
Colorado 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO.- 


Voters in the April election approved a 
bond issue of $225,000 for construction 
of sewage disposal plant. 

GREELEY, COLO.—In the spring 
election, voters approved $60,000 in 
bonds for sewage disposal plant. (Noted 
Feb. 11). 


Idaho 
OROFINO, IDAHO - Washington- 
Idaho Lime Products Co, plans to con- 


struct a plant here and install equip- 
ment, at a cost of about $100,000. 


STEEL 


Pacific Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Wilshire Oil Co., 
2455 East Twenty-seventh street, has 
awarded to the Ralph M. Parsons Co., 
Mt. Vernon, O., the contract for erect- 
ing a refinery at Santa Fe Springs, 
Calif. Boilers, fire protection system 
and other auxiliaries, as well as a re- 
fining plant, will be installed. Work is 
under way. 

SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—Expan- 
sion of the Douglas Airplane Co.'s plant 
is assured, following a majority vote 
cast by Santa Monica residents in favor 
of a proposition which will allow the 
city to deed 10 acres to the company. 
Plans call for the erection of an addi- 
tional factory building. 

STOCKTON, CALIF.—Inland Trailer 
Co., 822 East Church street, has begun 
the manufacture of regular and heavy- 
duty commercial trailers and attach- 
ments. According to C. W. Harris, pro- 
prietor, the company will later also 
manufacture diesel-electric, streamline 
passenger buses. 

MARSHFIELD, OREG. Cypress 
Fisheries Inc. is building the first unit 
of a $60,000 fish reduction plant, and 
plans to add a cannery later. M. L. 
Richardson is in charge. 

PORTLAND, OREG.—Western Steel 
Equipment Co. has taken over the 
former plant of the Pacific Car & 
Foundry Co. at 734 Northeast Fifty- 
fifth avenue for expanding its facilities. 
The company now is able to furnish a 
complete line of railway car and loco- 
motive equipment and supplies, air 
equipment, tools, etc. 

SPOKANE—Nelson Bros., Co., 408 
East Sprague street, has been incorpo- 
rated with $15,000, to deal in machinery. 


SPOKANE—Combination Mining Co. 
has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital, by W. A. Graham and associ- 
ates, 315 Pacific avenue. 

SPOKANE—City is preparing plans 
for a $300,000 pumping plant, and later 
intends to expend $445,000 in main ex- 
tensions to the municipal water system. 


SPOKANE—Allocation of $625,000 
city funds has been provided to finance 
a dam and hydroelectric plant at the 
Spokane river station. 

VANCOUVER, WASH.—Plans_ are 
completed for a district headquarters 
building for the state highway depart- 
ment, to include machine shops, repair 
plant and supplies for road machinery 
and equipment. ; 


Dominion of Canada 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—Bell Refining 
Co. Ltd. is planning to build a refinery 
to have a daily capacity of 2000 barrels 
of crude oil, and a 175.000-gallon tank. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA—North Star 
Oil Co. Ltd. has purchased a site here 


and plans to construct a refinery. Esti- 
mated cost $40,000. 
TRAIL, B. C.—Consolidated Mining 


& Smelting Co. of Canada Ltd. is pro- 
ceeding with construction of a sulphur 
recovery plant. The plant, costing ap- 
proximately $2,500,000, will increase the 
production of sulphuric acid and will 
also produce elemental sulphur for the 
market. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—Dominion Found- 
ries & Steel Ltd., Depew street, is hav- 
ing plans prepared by Fred Prack, 
architect, 1316 Pigott building, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., for a tin plate mill, including 
tinning unit and warehouse, pickle 
building and boiler house. Cost is esti- 
mated at $50,000. 
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BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 
Foundry—Malleable 
Silvery—Ferro-Silicon 


7he HANNA FURNACE CORP 


MERCHANT PIG IRON DIVISION 
OF NATIONAL STEEL CORP. 
Buffalo, New York Detroit, Mich. ' 
New York Philadelphia Boston 
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CERTIFIED 
MALLEABLE IRON CASTINGS 


Detachable Sprocket Chain 
Riveted Sprocket Chain 
Malleable Washers, etc. 


PEORIA MALLEABLE CASTINGS CO. 


FT. ALEXANDER ST. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








SHENANGO-PENN 


Centrifugally Cast Bronze Bushings 
Stock sizes in all lengths up to six feet and in outside diameters 2 to 6 inches 


SHENANGO-PENN MOLD CO., Oliver Bidg.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Plants at Dover, Ohio and or ille, Pa. 








SMALL ELECTRIC STEEL CASTINGS 


(Capacity 500 Tons per Month) 


WEST STEEL CASTING CO. 


CLEVELAND OHIO, U.S. A. 


“*He Profits Most 


Who Serves Best” Better Steel Castings 











THE OHIO STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. 


NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Engineers, Fabricators & Erectors 


af Steel Construction 














WERO= 


vroducers of Pig Iron; Open Beorth” Steel; 
Billets—Slabs—Sheet Bars—Skelp; Angles, 
Beams and Channels; Ro pund,@Square and 
Fiat Bars; Rails—Steel Plates—Tie Plates— § 
Track Spikes—Splice Bars; Reinforcing Bars; 
Coke Tin Piate; Kanners Special Cokes—Best BF 
Cokes—Charcoals; Lacquered Tinplate; Tin 
Mill Black Plate (All Finishes); Lacquered 
Black Pilate; Copper Bearing Terne Plate: 


Hot and Cold Rolled Strip Steel and Strip me? 
Steel Sheets; High Finish Sheets; Long Terne <<) 
Sheets (Common and Special Finishes); > 
Galvanized, Black and Blue Annealed 


Sheets; ¢ Jorrugated Sheets, V Crimp Sheets, Roll Rooring; 
Single Pickled, Full Finished and Auto Body Sheets; 
Coke ~Tar—Benzol—Toluol ~Ammonium Sulphate. 


WEIRTON ST ° 
WEIRTON, S - co 


W. 7 
Division of Natio ynal Steel Corporation 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


















oer R ON ORKS 
PHILADELPHIA & NEW YORK EDDYSTONE 


Engineers - Contractors - Exporters 
STRUCTURAL STEEL — BUILDINGS & BRIDGES 
RIVETED—ARC WELDED 
BELMONT INTERLOCKING CHANNEL FLOOR 


Write “ee Catalogue 
Main Office—Phila. Pa. New York Office—44 Whitehall St. 














YE RSON*STEE 


Immediate shipment of all steel and allied products including bars, 
structurals, sheets, plates, special alloy, and too! steels, Allegheny 
metal, babbitt, boiler tubes and fittings, welding rod and equipment, 
metal working tools, etc. Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List. 







Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, 


p Clevelend, Buffalo, Boston, Philedelphie, Jersey City 





April 22, 1935 
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